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SIMON THE CYREWIAN. 


—_— 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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“Tuey laid hold on one Simon, a Cyrenian, and 
on him they laid the cross, that he might bear it 
after Jesus.”—Luxke xxiii. 26. 

It has been ingeniously remarked by a certain 
commentator that all the three great portions of 
the then known world had a representative hand 
in the death of Christ. 

Asia accused and delivered him, in the person of 
the Jews; Europe judged and sentenced him, in 
the person of the Roman governor; and Africa 
came after him bearing his cross, in the person of 
Simon the Cyrenian. 

There is something significant in the very form 
of the narrative. ‘ And they laid hold on one 
Simon, a Cyrenian, and on him they laid the cross.” 
As if one should say, Here is a fellow without 
rights, without business—a stray chattel, to be 
eaught and impressed into any service among his 
betters that may happen to want him. He is good 
enough to bear the cross—ihat will just do for 
him. And so on bim they laid the cross, that he 
might bear it after Jesus. 

And so ever since, as ages have rolled on, Africa 
hes. been following after, wearily carrying that 
Cross. 

We talked once with a slave woman—a woman 
of noble figare and proportions, and of a soul grand 
and sweet as ever lived in a womanly frame. 

She had in girlhood formed the resolution of 
celibacy, that she might not be a mother of slaves. 
Her master had forced her to marry, that she 
might bring forth children for him tosell. And 
she had borne eighteen boys and girls, and had 
seen them sold, one after another. 

“Ah, ma'am,’ she said, “I have borne this 
heavy cross many, many years.” But there was 
in this great soul, with a full consciousness of her 
wrongs, no revenge, no resentment. She bore the 
cross silently, in the very spirit of him who went 
before her. 

There came a black man to our house a few days 
ago, who had spent five years at hard labor in a 
Maryland penitentiary for the crime of having a 
copy of Uncle Tom's Cabin in his house. He had 
been sentenced for ten years, but on his promise to 
leave the state and go to Canada, was magunani- 
mously pardoned out. Everybody cheated him of 
the little property he had. A man for wkom he 
had cut sixty cords of wood, paid him two dollars 
for the whole job—another found a pretext to 
seize on his little house; and so he left Maryland 
without any acquisition except an infirmity of the 
limbs which he had caught from prison labor. All 
this wa® Ais portion of the cross; and he took it 
meekly, without comment, only asking that as they 
did not allow him to finish reading the book, we 
would give him a copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin— 
which we did. 

Who can speak the multitude, the variety, of 
woes and aggnies which have gone to make up that 
cross? God is reminding us now, by our own 
experiences, what some of these woes may be like. 
Thousands of homes now have eyes that fail in 
looking for sons that shall return nomore. Thou- 
sands of wasted, dismantled houses—thousands of 
untilied and desert farrms—thousands of riven and 
shatiered homesteads—imake us a litile aware in 
our ewn hearts what the dark man has been suffer- 
ing for ages. 

For that silent Sufferer who walked before the 
Cyrenian is one who never forget’—whose day of 
vengeance is the year of his redeemed. 

He was the God, the King, the Sacrifice, both of 
the Jewish priests,the Roman governor, and the 
despised African; and the time is coming when 
they that have suffered, must also reign with him. 

Silently he sits above and calmly looks down on 
the turbulent crowd of senators, politicians, gen- 
erals, soldiers—all surging to and fro in their blind 
and passionate endeavors, and every one of them in 
turn repudiating their black brother. 

“IT do not care for the negro—but I care for the 
whites,” is now the very advance ery of those who 
take the side of Simon the Cyrenian. “ At least, 
fet him have the privilege of digging our trenches 
where white men cannot work.” 

* Ah, now, you have philanthropic views toward 
him,” shout the opposite party. ‘ Look there, 
now, those men actually are getting philanthropic.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” is the rejoinder; “ only twenty 
thousand white men died in the trenches before 
Richmond, and I had rather it had been twenty 
thousand niggers—that’s all.” 

But high above all sits the King who wore 
the crown of thorns. Let us tremble at the 
vision of kim which the Apocalypse opens: 
“And I saw heaven opened, and behold a 
white horse; and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he 
doth judge and make war. His eyes were as a 
flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns; 
and he had a name written that no man knew but 
he himeelf. And he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood : and his name is called the Word 
of God. And the armies which were in heaven 
followed him upon white horses, clothed in fine 
linen, white and clean. And out of his mouth 
goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite 
the nations : and he shall rule them with a rod of 
iron: and hetreadeth the wine- press of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God. And he hath on his 
vesture and on his thigh a name written, KING 
CF KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS.” 

That awful wine-press of the wrath of Almighty 
God: whatis it? who can measure it ? 

Who can measure the wrath of pure love, of 
sensitive tenderness—the wrath of a father or a 
mother heart that has seen its children crushed, 
scattered, wronged, cheated, torn with scourges, 
pining with hunger, wasted with pain, through the 
slow coming of ages ? 

Fathers and mothers of this country ! God loves 
the poor despised African as you loved those sons 
whose sufferings—sick, wounded, mangled, pris- 
oners, dying—you mourn. 

The sons of the lonely slave-mother, torn from 
her to die in Carolina rice-swamps, are precious in 
her eyes as your sons that died in the trenches be- 
fore Richmond. And to that nation, despised and 
cast out, reviled, abhorred of all, God says, “Since 
thou hast been precious in my sight, thou hast 
been honorable, and I have loved thee: therefore 
will I give men for thee and people for thy life.” 

How long must this people wait in their hardness 
and impenitence with this great arrear of crime 
and injustice unrighted ? The tume has come when 
the nation hes a ricHt to demand, and the Presi- 
éent of the United States a right to decree, their free- 

‘dom ; and there should go up petitions from all the 
land that he should do it. How many plagues 
must_come on us before we will hear the evident 
hips» “Let this people go, that they may serve 

Must we wait for the tenth and last? Must we 
pes. ~s there be not a house where there isnotone 
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THE ENDURANCE OF AFFLICTION. 
BY REV. R M HATFIELD. 


We are apt to rejoiee at exemptions from afftic- 
tiens, and the friends of a man are sure to praise 


him “when he doeth well for himself.” But He 
who knoweth all men, and whose judgment is 
always according to truth, says, “ Blessed are they 
that mourn.” “Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake.” One of the apostles, who 
had the mind of Christ, sent to his fellow-servants 
this greeting : “My brethren, count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations. Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation ; for when he is tried 
he shall receive the crown of life.” Another 
apostle declares that if we endure chastening, God 
dealeth with us as with sons; but if we be with- 
out chastisement, whereof all (the children of God) 
are partakers, then are we bastards and not sons. 
The father of the faithful, after he had patiently 
endured, obtained the promise ; and the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, “ for the joy that was set be- 
fere him, endured the eross, despising the shame.” 
In proportion as we learn to approve the things 
that are excellent, we shall be ready to say, “ Be- 
hold, we count them happy which endure.” Not 
that every efiliction brings with it an inevitable 
blessing ; for men sometimes despise the chasten- 
ing of the Lord, or faint when they are rebuked by 
him. When Jonah’s gourd withered and died, he 
bowed to the strcke as one from which there was 
possible escape; but he did it with a very bad 
grace, and in his vexation and anger wished him- 
self dead. Job was stripped of his property, bereft 
of his children, tormented by the foolish woman 
he had for a wife, aod stung by the cruel re- 
proaches of his friends, yet he retained his integ- 
rity and said, “ Though the Lord slay me, yet will 
I trustin him. He knoweth the way that I take, 
and when he hath tried me I shail come forth as 
gold.” ‘the Christian who endures as seeing Him 
who is invisible, is patient, resolute, and cheerful 
in allhis afflictions, and through ail the trials of 
his faith. His troubles neither destroy his confi- 
dence in God, nor cause him to swerve from the 
path of duty. 

To him “ it is given on the behalf of Christ not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.” 
And it is in this school of ‘trial and suffering that 
some of the choicest fruits of the Spirit come to 
ripe and beautiful maturity. Sanctified afflictions 
strengthen and improve the character as nothing 
else can. We always choose our cherished and 
most valued friends from among those who have 
known adversity. There is a certain strength and 
fineness of character that is secured only by those 
who walk through the furnace fires upon which 
God’s breath doth blow. Even the Captair of our 
salvation was made perfect through sufferings, and 
it is enough that the servant be as his Lord. Hu- 
man nature is like the aromatic shrubs, which 
never diffuse their sweetest odors till they are 
bruised and scarified. The most Christlfle char- 
acters on earth are found among those whose suf- 
ferings have brought them into closest sympathy 
with the “map of sorrows.” The cross upon 
whieh we are crucified with Christ, lifts us above 
the world, and close to the heart of God. There 
are many ways in which the chastenings of a 
Father's hand yield the “ peaceable frait of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 

1. They make us acquainted with ourselves. 

At the first blush it may seem the easiest thing 
in the world for a man to know himself—so easy 
that some will question whether any can be desti- 
tute of this needful knowledge. But in truth this 
thorough self-aequaintance is a rare attainment. 
“It is in tendencies least marked, and least visible 
in life, that we have most to strive with; it is in 
the depths and retirements of the soul that the 
great battle of life is to.be fought.” We pray with 
the Psalmist, “ Cleanse thou me from secret faults,” 
but an answer to our prayer such as we desire 
would involve the overthrow of the very laws of 
our being. The cares and activities of life so en- 
gross and distract us that we have little time for 
retirement and self-examination. The deceitful 
glitter of earth blinds and misleads us. We live 
in a hurry and excitement, and become talkative, 
superficial,and empty. We have need to cultivate 
habits of introversion, to quiet ourselves, and med- 
itate night and day in the law of the Lord. And 
the affliction that affords an opportunity for this, 
that leads the Christian to “ commune with his own 
heart and be still,” is an invaluable blessing. We 
can well afford to endure tribulation, distress, and 
persecution, if they cure our self-sufficiency and 
bring us to the Savior’s feet, where we can say, 
“ My soul is even as a weaned child.” 

2. Smnctified afflictions correct our inordinate 
attachment to earthly things. 

We are to use the world, as not abusing it—to 
love our friends tenderly and truly, without allow- 
ing them to usurp in our hearts the place that 
belongs to God. But who is sufficient for these 
things? How often are we compelled to utter the 
sorrowful complaint, “ My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust.” We see and feel that our affections should 
be placed on things above, but find ourselves chain- 
ed and anchored to the world. After all our fair 
professions and promises, we are guilty of serving 
the creature rather than the Creator. 

And when nothing elsé will save us from this 
eréature- worship, our Heavenly Father smites 
down our idols, and overturns the altars on which, 
we have offered our oblations. He enters ou. 
hearts and empties them, that he may make them 
his own abode. He tears away our earthly sup- 
ports that we may learn to lean upon his arm. 
These chastenings for the present are not joyous, 
but grievous, for every blow strikes us where we 
are most vulnerable and sensitive ; but they clarify 
the soul and enable us to understand what David 
meant when he said, “ It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.” 

3. These affiictions, again, prepare us to be help- 
Sul to one another. 

The Gospel is constantly affirming in our ears 
the truth that we all are brethren, and as constantly 
commanding us to bear one another's burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ. There are many of 
these burdens that we can hardly touch even with 
one of our fingers, till our hearts have been made 
tender and compassionate by suffering. 

It “ behooved” even our Savior “ to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a mercifal and 
faithful High Priest ;” and“ in that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to suecor them 
that are tempted.” If, like him, we are to feel the 
infirmities of our fellow- men, 80 as to “ weep with 
them that weep,” the touches of sorrow must first 
unseal the fountain of tears in our own hearts. 
Who that has not lost childrea knows how to sym- 
paihize with bereaved parents? Well do we 
remember the time when the grief of parents, at 
the loss of children, seemed to us excessive aud 
unreasonable. It was so clear that it was well 
that these little lambs had been gathered into the 
heavenly fold, that we wondered thaf the parents 
did not dry their tears, and say, almest without an 
effort, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blesced bethe name of the Lord.” We were 
full of wise counsels and godly admonitions to the 
bereaved, and were sometimes almost vexed with 
the mothers who w:pt for theirehildren, and would 
not be comforted because they were not. God for- 
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ing under your troubles. 
you are a changed man. Your heart is full of ten- 
derness and sympathy, and you feel yourself drawn 
toward all parents who have lost children. And 
on their behalf, there goes up from your closet such 
prayer as you never knew how to offer before. 
Your afflictions have not only made you a better 
man, but they have prepared you to bea eo-worker 
with him who came “to bind up the broken- 
hearted,” and “to comfort them that mourn.” 
There are many important duties te which the 
Christian is called for which he is utterly disqual- 
ified until he is brought through the fire, refined as 
silver, and tried as gold. These are some of the 
uses of adversity, some of the benefits of sanctified 
affliction. Many others might be enumerated, but 
we desist for the present. The hasty glance that 
we have taken at the subject leads us te say, 
“ Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth ; 
therefore despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty.” 





THE ELEMENTS OF OUR STRUGGLE. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue States now in vpen and flagrant rebellion 
against the Federal Union and. its constituted 
authorities are peopled as follows: 





States Slaves, Free Persons, Tetal. 
WE wasdaxce0ceenes 483,993* 831,395 1,315.388 
North Carolina......... 331,81 661,586 992.6 
South Carolina......... 402,541 301,271 703,832 
PE S0ncendeasscesel 462,232 595,097 1,057,329 
Alabama ........e..-0-- 435.152 529,164 944, 
Missiesippi............. 436,696 354,700 791,396 
Tennessee.............. 275,785 834,066 1,109,851 
MURERIDD. cho <0n.000 00608 131,104 324,323 435,427 
Pe er 333,610 376,280 709,290 
EER pe 61,753 78,686 140,439 

BOM v0 + encase copechiak 180,682 421,750 602,432 
| Se ee 3,514,009 5,308,318 8,822,327 


+ Not including the new embryo State of West Virginia. 

Besides the foregoing, the Rebellion has large 
bodies of active sympathizers at least in the Slave 
States and districts that still adhere te the Union, 
peopled as follows : 








States. Slaves Free Persons, Total. 
EE 0's 6546056600005 1,7 110 418 112,216 
ON a 87,188 99, 687,034 
DERE. ccccccckcnseses 225,490 830,213 1,155,713 
BIEIES bo2:05600008040008 19, 965 962,342 1,182,317 

MG. cnsse<ccacedsee> 429,641 2,708,339 3,137,930 


These States have contributed very much more, 
both in men and money, to the support of the Re- 
bellion than to the counter-support of the Union ; 
but let us estimate them as simply divided or bal- 
anced, and add half their population to the Rebel 
strength accordingly. This will give a total of 
6,662,483 free persons, and 3,648,829 slaves—in 
all, 10,311,312 persons—who back and uphold the 
Rebellion. 

It will be urged that a considerable portion of 
these are Unionists, to say nothing of the slaves, 
who cannot have any heart in a cause whose fun- 
damental principle is their own abject and eternal 
bondage. Abstractly, this is true; practically, it 
is a delusion. The German residents in the Slave 
States are nearly all, at heart, loyal to the Union ; 
but this does not save them from being driven or 
drafted by thousands into the rebel armies and 
compelled to contribute in every way to the support 
of the Rebel cause. So of the slaves, nine-tenths 
of whom are grinding daily in the prison-house of 
treason exactly as our captured seamen sixty-odd 
years ago were compelled to minister to the aggran- 
dizement of the Barbary pirates. So long as the 
Unien armies shall be governed by such orders as 
Gen. Halleck’s No. 3—s0 long as our Generals, our 
soldiers, shall fail to recognize and respect the 
humanity of these victims of our implacable foes— 
so long will they form a potent element of the 
strength of the Rebellion. 

We who stand for the Union are scanty Twenty 
Millions ; they who fight to overthrow it are fully 
Ten Millions. But our adversaries are strongly 
cemented and affimated by the natural pride and 
spirit of an aristocracy fighting for its cherished 
privileges ; they have a great advantage in the 
extent of their country and the badness of its com- 
mon roads, in view of their ability to destroy the 
railroads whenever obliged to retreat over them. 
The telegraph is of course entirely in their hands ; 
they are advised in Virginia of every struggle on 
the Mississippi or the Gulf, and its result, long be- 
fore it can be heard of in Washington. Operating 
on interior and shorter lines than ours, they can 
confront two of our armies with one of theirs, op- 
posing a superier number first to one, then to the 
other, though their aggregate force is considerably 
the smaller. So they triumphed at Bull Run; so 
they outnumbered and worsted Gen. McClellan 
before Richmond. In either case, we had Union 
soldiers enough about Washington to have beaten 
them severely ; but they were not where they could 
be made available on the point of conflict. Ten 
thousand men within supporting distance of a bat- 
tle-field are worth more than fifty, yes, a hundred 
thousand, fifty miles distant. 

Is it, then, unchivalric and cowardly to seek to 
win the Threeor Four Millions of slaves from their 
practical and powerful support of the rebellion of 
our implacable enemies and their lifelong oppres- 
sors? What is our duty in the premises to Hu- 
manity, to our country and her bleeding, dying de- 
fenders? Let us consider a forcible statement of 
what is termed the “conservative” side of the 
question. The World says: 


“Tt is a libel off the American name, a calumny that ought to 
be crammed down the throat that is base enough to utter it, that 
any considerable class of our citizens, whether native or adopted, 
whether Democrats or pane. will stop to gle with the 
Government ip the hour of theie country’s peri sulkily look 
on and witness its destruction, unless their ain notions about 
a shall be deferred to by the Admiovistration that chances te 

power. 
country at all hazards, and settle politics] accounts afterwards. 

“Whatever other egencies may conduce to the restoration of 
the Union, it stands forth, as in the clear noonday, that the ove 
grand instrument to which all others are subsidiary is war. 
Armed men are to be confronted with armed men, and the salva- 
tion or perdi'ion of the Union is to depend on the fighting quali: ies 
of our troops. The Union is to be saved, if at all, on THE FIELD oF 
BATTLE We trust in God that cur countrymen have inherited 
enough of the heroic elements from the old ages to be able to meet 
and overthrow this infernal rebellion by manly warfare. Surely, 
we are not so as to sneak out of the contest, under a 
debasing sense of in , unless we can make an alléance, 
offensive and defensive, with the servile race of the Soath. Woy 
should we so shame our own manhocd as to make the pusillani- 
mous coofession that twenty-three milliens of freemen are no 
mateh for eight millions of intermingled freemen and slaves ? 
Either way— whether the rebele sre supportel by their slaves or 
deserted by their slaves—we can whip them, oF else the North de- 
serves to be damned to everlasting icfamy. The probability is 
that the rebels will keep most of their slaves th! we have first 
whipped them.” 


If War were a tournament, and devastating Re- 
bellion a mere exhibition of chivalry and knig&ily 
courtesy, part of this would be well enougk. WUn- 
happily, it is something very different—at least. this 
wer is. Our adversaries are careful net to fight 
when they know we outaumber their forces, and 
| our Generals as yet have not knewn how to make 
We had Eighty to One Hundred Thousand 
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so we speak, not as pleasing Men. 


The voice of every true man is, Let us rescue the f 





a J quietly and leisurely away, 
not leaving behind even an exploded gun. For 
eight or nine months, we had over Two Hundred 
Thousand soldiers in Virginia, or jast upon its 
Potomac border; and then—we by far the 
stronger party—there was no serious fighting ; but 
the moment a flood in the Chickahominy exposed 
‘half our army before Richmond to attack by the 
whole Rebel strength, there was fighting in earnest ; 
and when a stealthy march of Stonewall Jackson’s 
corps from Gordonsville to Hanover Court-House 
had given the Rebel main army a decided superi- 
ority over McCtelJan’s wasted host, there was 
steady and terrible fighting until our whole force 
was driven tothe bank of the James. If you want 
to make a sure guess as to the time of a battle in 
any quarter, ascertain when the Rebels will be 
deeidedly strongest there—no matter how weak 
everywhere else—and you may be sure that a col- 
lision is just at hand. y 

We who earnestly uphold the Union cause are 
not “ Twenty-three Millions.” Subtract from our 
actual Twenty Millions all who with Vallandigham, 
Ben. Wood, Gov. T. H. Seymour, Hon. George W. 
Jones of Iowa, ete., have evinced ugmistakable 
sympathy with the Rebels, in their “irregular oppo- 
sition” to the Federal Government, and we are 
barely Fiftee® Millions. Of these, nearly or quite 
One Million are on the Pacific or in the Territories, 
where they cah render litile effective aid in our 
desperate struggle. State the case fairly, and we 
are at best but Fifteen against Ten Millions ; while 
the latter, as a general rule, only fight when and 
where they please, unless behind strong breast- 
works and murderous batteries. 

Why is it not “ manly watfare” to call the slaves 
: of traitors away from their present coerced and un- 
willing support of the Rebellion, by proffering them 
freedom and showing them how to secure it? Does 
“manly warfare” require us to expose our sons 
and brothers to needless, wanton slaughter? Have 
the violators of our soldiers’ graves at Manassas, 
and the murderers of eur scalded, writhing, shriek- 
ing, drowning, dying sailors at the gun-boat explo- 
sion on White River earned such knight-errantry 
at our hands? Men and brethren! our country 
has been wantonly, wickedly plunged into desolat- 
ing, decimating War by the most atrocious Rebellion 
thatever foul ambition concocted. Weare engaged 
in a desperate, doubtful, life-and-death struggle, yet 
thourands who call themselves patriots and Union- 
ists still palter and higgle as to the propriety of put- 
ing forth all our strength, insisting that a part of it 
will suffiee, and that it will be unchivalric to use any 
more! That is not the spirit in which the Rebel- 
lion can be promptly and surely crushed. It is our 
simple puty to employ every lawful weapon, to 
put forth all our energies, to leave nothing undone 
that adds the weight of a single cartridge to the 
Union scale, and, having thus done our very ut- 
most, commit the issue to God. Let not a single 
talent be hidden, but let every possible effort be 
made, until an exulting shout, a fervent thanks- 
giving, from the friends of Liberty in both hemi- 
spheres shall proclaim the triumph and salvation 
of the American Republic ! 





TRELAND FROM A ‘CAR-WINDOW. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





Betrast, IreLanp, July 15, 1862. 

I coup not consent to go on to London without 
feasting my eyes on, the greenth of Ireland, and so 
I quit the gdod@hipeGhine at the port of Queens- 
town. We had a charming voyage—the very 
poetry of sea-life. Noman is fitted constitution- 
ally to enjoy a voyage until he has served the 
apprenticeship of a thorough sea-sickness; not 
more certainly is it needful for a soul to be de- 
| livered‘from its ungodliness in order to be Chris- 
tianized, than it is indispensable to sea-health that 
the stomach be relieved of its depravity. [My pro- 
cess of expurgation lasted twenty-four hours; and 
then came peace of nerves, steadiness of gait, sharp 
appetite, and a general “love of benevolence” 
toward all on board, even to the patient eow that 
looked forth ruminatingly from her deck cabin. 
We had calm seas most of the way, a noble ship, 
and such a captain as James Anderson only can be. 

But to Ireland. I was surprised by the beauty 
of Queenstown, and perfectly enchanted with the 
scenery of the river Lee. Why have we not heard 
more of its verdant hillsides, bewitching villas, 
and castles that a man of soul could dream about? 
Why have not the praises of Cork been more widely 
sounded? The environs are superior to any in 
Ireland, and the view from the hill above Welling- 
ton Terrace surpasses any city view I have ever 
seen in Victoriadom except peerless Edinburgh. 
Toward Queens College the prospect is Arcadian. 

We stopped at the Imperial Hotel, and there got 
our first taste of the white bread, white-cravatted 
waiters, curious bats of butter, and The London 
Times, which all go to make up a British break- 
fast. Walking about the city I saw a few of the 
old inimitable Irish beggars left; but the general 
aspect was bright,clean,and prosperous. Thanks 
to Sir Robert Peel’s “Incumbered Es ” bill, 
Ireland is now beyond the reach of squalor and 
starvation. Within the last ten years no country 
in the world has made such vast relative progress. 
Joined to the civil and agricultural advancement 
must be reckoned also the immense effects of the 
great religious awakening in 1859. Ireland is now. 
one of earth’s sweetest spots—both to the eye of the 
artist and the Christian. 

We left Cork in the mail train on Monday at 10 
o’clock. The road is a fine one—average speed 
thirty miles per hour. A single mile we ran in 
precisely one minute! Near Cork we got a glimpse 


stone, which, if a man kisses, 


spouter 
He’ll sure tura out or 
An out-and: outer 
° To be let alone.” 


Occasionally a fragment from that stone would 
seem to have crept into the walls of a theological 
seminary. From Blarney is a short ride to Mallow, 
in the exquisite vale of the Blackwater. Oh! such 
a realm of loveliness! It was beautiful to heart- 
sickness. I longed to halt the train, and feed on 
the enchantment for hours. On this very land- 
scape the eye of the poet Spenser once rested. 
From such scenes hé drew his inspiration. Near 
Mallow he lived—in old Kilcoman Castle—and 
there he entertained Sir Walter Raleigh as only one 
child of genius can entertain another. From this 
sylvan retreat he was forced to flee in 1598. Not 
far from Mallow now resides Lady Beecher—once 
celebrated as “ Miss O'Neil,” the great tragic actress. 
It is a singular coincidence that the first living 
tragedienne should have the same name with one 
who presents sacred truth with more of dramatic 
vividness than any living preacher. 

I cannot review all the striking spots we whirled 
by on our way to Dublin. We passed the grand 
old round tower of Kildare, oue handred and thirty 
feet high; and over the Curragh, a vast green 
common of thousands of acres. Qn this memora- 
ble review-ground 30,000 “ United Irishmen ” met 
in 1804, It is now the encampment of 12,000 
British troops for drill service. Oa that single plain 


General McClellan might review that whole 
loyal army, which is,I trast, ere on Shoceo 
Hill in Richmond. We wait here with trembling 


| expectation for every breath of intelligence. Send | 
us victories #0 decisive that even The Times can- 


not lie them down. f , 
With Dublin I was a trifle ‘disappointed. Its’ 











street, for width, is what Broadway should have 
been. The statue of King William is a very dif- 
ferent figure from the lean asthmatic who led the 
terrible charge at Landen, and rode foremost up the 
banks of the bloody Boyne. The old feud still 
lives in Ireland. Last evening a large meeting of 
“ Orangemen” was held in Dublin, and drank the 
old toasts to Protestantism and William of Nassau. 
By the way,I also saw that “the most illustrious 
Irishman, Archbishop Hughes of New York,” had 
arrived in town to take part in laying the corner- 
stone of the new Romish University. 

During my hasty through Ireland I have 
gathered the following observations. 

The crops, now being harvested, are nearly an 
average. The hay is excellent, as the season has 
been wet. Potatoes are still the staple product. 
I saw less bog-land than I expected. In northern 
Ireland there is better agriculture tiffin in the 
southern and Catholic counties, The timber is 
generally short, and to my American eye dwarfish. 
One-half of all the laborers in the fields are 
women—hale, coarse, and rosy. The cabins ofthe 
peasantry have greatly improved since Miss Edg- 
worth’s day; but I still saw some mud or stone 
straw-thatched hovels, such as no Wisconsin 
farmer would build for his oxen. In the doors of 
these cabins sometimes stood Biddy, “ the lady of 
the house;” sometimes the family goat; some- 
times a ruddy urchin with a quite superfluous 
displey of drapery. In the Protestant districts 
there is but litttle squalor and no suffering. God- 
liness is profitable for this world as well as for the 
world to come. 

The religious advancement of the country is 
astonishing. Too much gratitude cannot be felt 
toward such revival workers as Drs. Edgar, Gib- 
son, Cooke, Mr. Stuart, and the late Dr. Murray, 
whose visit to Ulster in 1859 was a “rain on the 
tender herb.” Here in Belfast the precious in- 
fluence still lingers. It displays itself in such 
methods as daily prayer-meetings, and even in 
placarding the streets with texts of Scripture. In 
the main street | just saw handsomely printed : 





“‘BEnoiD THE LAMB OF Gop WHO 
TAKETH AWAY THE SIN OF THE WORLD,” 


John i. 29. 





In the excellent hotel where I am stopping (the 
“Tmperial”) a noticé is posted that religious 
worship will take place every evening in the 
dining-room. Bibles are found in every chamber. 
Happy is the people who thus honor the Lord. 

In Ireland there is much more of cordial sym- 
pethy with the American Union than in England. 

ut even here, too many of the influential classes 
are both ignorant and bitter toward us. Most of 
the press servilely foltow the unprincipled Times. 
This very day | noticed that many of the journals 
suppress that portion of the Jura’s telegraphic 
news that is favorable to the North. The most 
willful lies abound. Yesterday’s Times announces 
the pro-slavery meeting in Cooper Institute as a 
“grand enthusiastic peace meeting!” But I need 
not repeat what you all know. I account for this 
willful hatred of us in Britain on three grounds : 

1. The aristocratic party love the aristocratic 
South better than the republican North. They are 
the ruling class in Europe. 

2. Envy is natural with nations as with indi- 
viduals. England thinks us too large already. 
She favors “dissolution.” 

3. The pro-slavery party have outtalked and 
outworked us here with pen and press and gold. 
Why does not our Government put the knife to 
slavery at once ? 

But I must close this hurrygraph, which I 
have no time to review. Iam just off by steamer 
for the glorieus land of John Knox and Chalmers. 

Yours for liberty ! 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





of the famous “ Blarney Castle” with its wonderful 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 28, 1862. 
| To rae Eprtors or Tux InpEPENDENT : 

Gen. Halleek has taken his new command as 
| General-in- chief, and waiting buta day or two to see 
| Gens. Pope and Burnside, and to consult with the 
| President and the Secretary of War, he went down 
| to the James River for an interview with Gen. Mc- 
| Clellan, and to arrange the fall campaign. We 

know already what the rebels mean to do this fall. 
| They announce it openly. They mean to capture 
| the Army of the Potomac, or what is left of that 
| grand army, take Washington, and invade Mary- 
| land to give succor to the suffering secessionists in 
| that quarter. A bold programme certainly, butone 

which will be carried out to the letter unless this 
| Administration manages better in the future than it 
| has in the past. A distinguished member of the 
Cabinet remarked to a Northern governor a few 
days since, “I am not sure but it would dous a 
good service if Jackson were to capture Washing- 
ton. It would wake the people up.” The governor 
wasannoyed. “ Wake the people up?” he replied; 
“why, sir,are you aware that the people of the loyal 
states are on fire with excitement, and principally 
because you—the Government—are asleep, while 
the nation reels to ruin? No,sir! It might serve 
us a very good turn if Jackson would capture 
Washington and every man in it, but the people 
need no more agitation to show them the desperate 
condition of the country. Let the Government do 
its duty, and all will be well.” 

Gov. Kirkwood of lowa is a true-hearted Repub- 
lican, and a most fearless man. He had an inter- 
view with the President a day or two since, on the 
present condition of the country. I violate no 
privacies or confidences by saying that Gov. Kirk- 
wood told Mr. Lincoln very frankly that the people 
of the West were tired of the war as it has been 
conducted heretofore. ‘“ Why, sir,’ said he, “at 
this very hour, some of the best officers lowa has 
furnished you for the war are under arrest because 
they would not turn slave-catchers in obedience to 
Halleck’s infamous Order No. 3!” Such is the 
fact. The President promised to look into the mat- 
ter—perbaps he has forgotten it before this. 

There are some reasons for believing that Mr. 
Lincoln is prepared to strike the fatal blow at 
slavery, or at least to wage the war without any 
regard to the institution, permitting it to fall, in the 
wake of our armies. He cannot be insensible to 
the tremendous moral sentiment of the civilized 
world against his course of indecision and irresoly- 
tion. “Hie told the Border men that the pressure 
was great upon him, though The National Inteili- 
gencer argues that he admitted by inference that 
he did not approve of that sentiment, which it was 
evident from the tone of his speech that he feared. 
Now for a few facts, encouraging facts, going 
to show that Mr. Lincoln has made up ‘is mind to 
overthrow slavery and save the Republic. In the 
first place, Ger. Pope continues to issue his vigor- 
ous orders, which evidently mean to hurt some- 
body over in Virginia. Nothing but public senti- 
me nt bas driven the Government to take the posi- 
tion it now does in gue nt to rebel property. 
It feels 7 inion, and ¢ es its course to 
oa it. Piseatwa fact Gen. laa has left for 
Kensas with full authority to raise troops there, 
and among them two or three, or more, black regi- 
is a Jarge number of fugitive ne- 
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sas. 
hope of developing any Union sertiment till slavery 
was destroyed. The Presidential order gives 
countenance somewhat to this idea, as the states 
above-mentioned are mentioned in it. - 

These facts are somewhat encouraging, though I 
do not pretend to deny that one has to marshal 
them, and look at them in the most favorable light, 
to be convineed that the President appreciates his 
position and is resolved to overthrow this rebellion 
by striking at its heart. This is the dark side of 
the case—its worst feature — that there is uncer- 
tainty as to the course of the President—that pro- 
slavery men boast that he is opposed to interference 
with slavery, while at the same time the radical 
Republicans rely upon him as certain to act right 
in the end. Itis this uncertainty that is killing 
the nation. 

Some of Gen. Halleck’s friends assert that he has 
agreed to sink “ Order No. 3,” and that he fally 
understands that the recent enactments of Congress 
upon the subject of slavery require that he shall 
take an entirely different course upon that subject. 
Time will tell. 

Jackson is again threatening Washington, but 
this time he has an earnest man to fight, and one 
that will not be easily beaten. The section of 
country now made the theater of strife is one of the 
finest in all Virginia. The Shenandoah Valley is 
the garden of the Old Dominion, but the interest of 
the eontest is shifted from it to the region round 
about Warrenton and Gordonsville. But this 
country is a delightful one, made up of vaies and 
mountains, rivers and springs, in exquisite contrast 
and magnificent abundance. A friend who has 
spent the last fortnight in the saddle near Warren- 
ton, rays that there is no country like it, and no 
exercise like that of a mounted civilian connected 
with a detachment ofcavairy. The dashes through 
mountain gorges by night, the long races homeward 
by day, have enough risk in them to stir one’s 
blood to the heat of high health. Sometimes a de- 
tachment of half a dozen cavalry companies is 
called upon to make a dash of forty miles into the 
enemy’s country in asingle night. Rations fortwo 
days are taken along, and by the end of the second 
night the party is expected back at headquarters 
with a good report of railreads destroyed, telegraph 
wires cut, and rebel stores burned. 

Gen. Pope still remains in Washington, but he is 
constantly over his big map of Virginia. He plans 
all the excursions into the heart of Virginia, and 
even timesthe mostofthem. As Jacksonis known 
to be near Gordonsville, if he is not this side of it, 
Pope will doubtless soon be dowa to meet him in 
person. 

As for slavery in northern Virginia, it is no- 
where. The slaves are roaming over the county, 
caring for themselves, and not even Gen. Halleck 
dare atlempt to return one of them to his master, 
if he had the inclination. In some of tie counties 
the masters are paying their slaves wages, and 
promising them free papers if they will only be 
faithful and help gather the present crops. The 
slaveholders feel that they are entirely atthe mercy 
of their chattels, and are trying what “ conciliation” 
will do, until the rebellion shall so far sueceed that 

quiet and “order” are again restored in Virginia. 
Under Gen. Pope's last order, refusing to permit 
any of his soldiers to guard private property in 
yebeldom, the slaves are likely to take to them- 
selves— legs. Henceforth, in this vicinity, redels 
are to have no protection, and the slaves are to do 
precisely as they please. That is, unless the 
President revokes Gen. Pope's order, whieh it would 
be wrong to suppose he has any desire to do. 

The new rule is producing a better state of things 
in this city. Rebels have slunk to their holes, 
and no longer dispute with loyal men on our streets 
in the open day respecting the right of secession. 
Treasonable talk is now confined to fashionable 
women, of whom, we have many here—wom:en 
who assert themselves to be too good and high to 
mingle with ordinary honest people, but who are 
mean and wicked enough to plot against the Gov- 
ernment under which they live. If they would goto 
Dixie to live, one might respect theirearnestness and 
their devotion to a bad cause, but while they remain 
here their conduct is as cowardiy as it is wicked. 
So long, however, as they commit no over acts of 
treason, the Government will not lay its hand upon 
them. 

The Navy Department has enough to think of in 
the recent exploit of the rebel iron-clad, the Ar- 
kansas, and in preparing for the new iron-clads 
building at Richmond. These brilliant exploits of 
the rebels are not only encouraging them, but they 
are demoralizing the national forces. The Arkan- 
sas Will next dash down to New Orleans, where 
we have no iron-clad vessels, and destroy our fleet. 
In the James River, the fear of the new rebel ves- 
sel lying at Richmond has sent all our transports 
down to Hampton Roads. 

The rebellion gathers strength every day. It 
is no longer. rebellion, but revolutien. But the 
President still hesitates to strike the blow which 
will extinguish it. W. iB. 


Sunpay-Scuoon Scuoiars in THE Anmy.—A min- 
ister whose parish is in a country town told us 
recently that, at the outbreak of the war, his Bible- 
class of young men almost wholly enlisted in a 
regiment of volunteers ; that after filling the vacan- 
cies in the class, nearly all the new members, dur- 
ing the next month, joined the army ; and that after 
a second reorganization, the class had again almost 
dwindled to nothing from the same cause. Recruit- 
ing was brisk in that Bible-class, nor was any 
bounty paid. 

In view of the large numbers of young men in the 
army who, before they went, belonged to Sunday- 
schools, the Secretary of the Massachusetis Sabbath- 
school Society sends us the following suggestions: 
To tHe Epirors or Tue InpepenDent : 

It is well known that Sabbath-schools are largely 
represented in ourarmy. Some whole classes have 
enlisted. It is believed that.at least one hundred 
thousand in the army and navy, who have gone 
forth in defense of our country, are from the Sab- 
bath-school. Many superinteadents, teachers, and 
older scholars have enlisted, not only to help defend 
our flag, but also to “stand up for Jesus.” in the 
camp, the hospital, and on the field 6f battle. 

Now our Sabbath-schools should feel a special 
interest in at least this portion of the army. And 
it has been euggested that the next Sabbath-schook 
concert be devoted to special prayer and other ex- 
ercises in their behalf. And,that our prayers and 
alms may go up together, it has also been suggested 
that a collection be taken at this meeting to aid 
the Massachusetts Sabbath-school Society in far- 
nisbing religious reading for the army. The Soci- 
ety has an exeellent assortment of books prepared 
for this purpose. The Memorial of Adjutant 
Stearns, who fell fighting so bravely in the late 
battle at Newbern, N. C,, written by his father, 
Rev. Dr. Stearns, President of Amherst College, 
and just published by the Society, is peculiarly 
adapted to be useful in this work. 

Now, will not all our schools devote the concert 
Sor August to this object, and- every member coa- 
tribute something—at least one penny each—for ,; 
the spiritua) benefit of the brave and noble men in 
our army and navy ? ; 
Boston, July 28, 1862. Asa Buciaep. 








A New Turoxoeican Instrrrorion ut Texnessee. 
—We are informed that in consequence of the 
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Seren 
Henry ‘Ward Be-cher.° 


a said one to another, Did net our heart burn within 
OE yg with us by the way, and while he opened to 


This is the whisper of the disciples among them- 
selves who had walked to Emmaus with Christ 
after his crucifixion and resurrection, and who hed 

with him, and beheld his disclosure of him- 
self, and his disappearanee. Then, they saw what 
they had had, and had lost. If they had only known! 
Doubtless they went back in a kind of half self- 
reproach. Did not our hearts burn as he opened 
the Scripture to us on the road? Had we known 
who it was, what questions would we have asked ! 
and what solutions should we have received! 
Would they have been better off if they had 
known? Probably not. But there isa witchery 
in things almost ours, or ours without our 
knowing it, when they are gone. A boy chases a 
butterfly, and after many circuits, with nimble 
turn, he sweeps it down under his hat; but he 
thinks he has missed it, as he has done many times 
before, and carelossly lifting his hat, out sails the 
beauteous captive. A pang seizes the hunter. To 
have missed it twenty times would not have been 
so painful, as to have caught it, and not known it, 
and lost it. 

We are all children, for that matter, and mostly 
pursuing butterflies, We race and chase for that 
which is of little worth when got, and which 
eludes us at the very nick of success, through our 
own folly. Things never seem so valuable as 
when they are flying off from us. Hence it is that 
persons often look back at scenes that might have 
happened, and did not; at men that they might 
have seen and had conversations with, and did 
net; of things that were within their reach, but 
that they did not obtain. And is it unreasonable 
to suppose that a part of the regret of the disciples 
was that they had walked so long with Christ, and 
had an opportunity of knowing many things which 
they did not Jearn, because they were not acquaint- 
ed with the person ? 

I call to your notice the phrase that is here 
employed: “ Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the Scriptures?” It is to the subject 
of the opening of the Scriptures to men that I shall 
speak this morning. The term opened may be 
applied in various ways, in either of which the 
application will be true. It may be applied toa 
book, to a lock, to a door, to a trunk, or to a plant. 
All of these things are in their nature to be opened, 
developed, brought out. Books were not such as 
they new are, many-leaved volumes, but rolls. 
To open them was to unroli them. This term is 
often applied to Scripture in the sense of opening a 
book, of unrolling a scroll. It was one mark of 
the divinity of Christ that in an apocalyptic vision 
he was able to open the Book. One way of open- 
ing the Scriptures is simply to read them. It is 
not such a method that is referred to here. It 
was not the unrolling of a scroll nor the reading of 
it. It was in a walk, a recitation from memory. 
Beyond all question, the opening of the Scriptures 
in this case was an explanation of them given by 
our Savior. 

But the figure may be derived from the opening 
of a lock, that holds all things within it fast and 
secret, until you put the right key to it, when it 
opens readily. Though this does not seem to be 
the figure here, it is one of great significance. 
For there are many parts of Scripture that are, as 
it were, locks, and that are never opened except 
by some special key. We may read them and 
read them again, just as a man may turn a padlock 
in his hand over and over, but it is not until some 
precise mood comes, it is not until some definite 
experience is given to us, it is not until we pierce 
the Scripture with some particular line of thought, 
that it opens to us, and a passage that before has 
seemed simple and of no remarkable significance, 
is disclosed to us with such richness and with such 
wondrous beauty, that we are filled with surprise. 
It required jast that peculiar train of experience. 
No other would have fitted the lock. A hundred 
keys may be brought to a door, but only one of all 
is good for anything. The others are keys, but 
they will not open that lock or that door. You 
may go with a hundred moods to different parts of 
Scripture, and there shall be but one that is fit to 
at all interpret any particular part. It must be 
the right key for a certain lock. Thus a man 
carries in his own mind and heart the key of 
Scripture, as will more plainly appear in the 
sequel. But as this was a walking discourse, it is 
not likely that such a figure gave rise to this term 

opened. 

Was it, then, a door, from which the figure was 
borrowed? Very likely. No man can tell by 
looking at a door what is behind it. The outside 
may be homely. The door, like those in the Jews’ 
quarters in European cities, may be squalid; but 

once inside and the house is full of treasure, and 
beauty, and luxury. Now, Scripture is God’s 
house. As men go to it and look upon it, ‘it may 
not seem comely and attractive; but within it are 
rooms and halls enough for all human want. 
Unlike all other dwellings, it cannot be crowded. 
A thousand may stand in the doorway without 
jostling. Ten thousand may enter and they will 
not crowd each other. All the world may go in 
together, and each one will have all the room, as 
much as if there was not another person thero. 
And here each one may clothe himself, and leave 
not a garment the less for others that come. Each 
oné may take bread and wine enough, and still the 
loaf will be untouched, and the wine undiminished. 
Jewels there are in this house of God; and medi- 
cines; and arms, and.armor; a staff for those that 
travel; seats for those who would rest; scepters 
for those who would rule; a throne for those that 
would sit thereon. All things for all men are in 
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treasures within. us i a 
So men read the Bible, and a : dry book. 
It is not a book opened to them. © is, they are 


not ed up to it. strange wonder c n 
behold the comedenalou and grandfather who sit 
lost and rejoicing in a kind of rapture over God's 
Word; and stealthily they look to see what it is, 
and where it is; and when the. grandfather or 
grandmother is gone, they open the book to the 
right page, and read the contents, and marvel that 
there is nothing there. The father read it, and 
tears ran down his cheek: the child reads it, and 
no tear runs down its cheek. There are psalms 
over which they that have walked through trouble 
hang in perpetual rejoicing: others go to those 
same psalms, and to them they are as sounding 
brase, or a tinkling cymbal. There be men that 


there be other men that, looking into that Word, 
find nothing at all. Men find what they bring— 
that, the interpretation of which they have within 
themeelves. 

In another apartment of this great building of 
God is a room of titles and evidences of property. 
It is filled with legal documents. A lawyer going 
in, is filled with delight. “The very things I 
wanted,” he says to himself. “Now[ shall have 
light on mooted points.” With what exullation 
does he take down and peruse the old musty, dusty 
documents! Now he can trace the dim way of 
evidence. Now he can find, missing links. Now 
he shall get the history of things whose origin 
eludes investigation. Hearing the lawyer's en- 
thusiastic account of what the room contains, a 
neighbor thinks he will go in and have a good 
time. He goes, and takes down the black-letter 
documents, ayd yawns and gapes over what to him 
are dry and unintelligible hieroglyphics, and in 
disgust retires, saying, “ There is nothing there for 
me.” No, for him there is not. He does not want 
what is there; or, he has not in him that which 
makes it instruction to him, 

And so there are in God's Word chambers of 
evidence. One man finds there a title of immor- 
tality. He finds there proof that he is Ged's. He 
finds there the deed of an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. But an- 
other man goes to the same place and finds nothing. 
There is neither proof, nor title, nor deed there to 
him. Heis not prepared to improve the advantages 
that the room affords. 

In some sky-looking room in this same mansion 
you shall find astronomical instruments. A Pierce, 
a Gould, an Aizey, or a Mitchel would make for 
this room at once, and would be filled with glad- 
ness. For here are those wonderful reading in- 
styuments by which the lore of the sky may be 
interpreted. Another man shall go there, and he 
will see only strange machines; and as they will 
not grind his ax, nor cut his meat, nor mow his 
grass, nor extract stumps, nor haul stones, nor an- 
swer the purpose of fighting, he will say, “ What 
are all these machines good for?” You cannot 
make him understand that they are of any import- 
ance. if you tell him, “ These are to gaze upon 
the sky with,” his reply will be, “I can gaze en the 
sky without them.” If you tell him that they 
reveal wondrous things to which the natural eye 
cannot pierce, and he attempts to use them, he 
cannot uee them to any purpose. He does not 
understand them. 

Now, there are many truths of the highest 
grandeur that are in the Word of God just what 
these instruments are in this imaginary dwelling. 
To some they are the wisdom of God and of sal- 
vation. They disclose the eternal power and god- 
head of God. They reveal the mystery of the love 
of Christ Jesus. They open to the minds of those 
who know how to employ them the teachings of 
God’s Holy Spirit. There are mysterious realms of 
which men learn by the use of God’s spiritual as- 
tronomy. To others these truths are foolishness, 
because they do not discern them spiritually. It 
is the man that determines the value of these things. 
They are worthless to one whose understanding is 
not opened so that he can comprehend them; and 
to one who can comprehend them, they are in- 
valuable. 

Take another room, filled with maps and charts. 
A common man, looking at these things, only sees 
pale lines, and dots, and figures. It is the reposi- 
tory of the military maps of the country, and of the 
charts of the coast survey. All the hydrographic 
charts are there. But the man says, * They are 
neither printing nor pictures, and they are good for 
nothing.” Now, send Stringham there, just on the 
eve of his going to take Fort Hatteras, and, taking 
down a chart, he will say, “ There! that is just 
what I wanted to mark out the course of my ships. 
Here are the soundings, here are the channels, and 
1 know precisely where to go.” Send Dapont there 
just as he is about to go to Beaufort, and, taking 
down the chart on which the entrance to that place 
is described, he will say, “I would give all the 
world for that single chart.” 

There are thousands of men that go into God’s 
Word, and into that department which contains the 
map of the ways to virtue and vice, to eternal life 
and eternal death, to whomitisnothing. Butsend 
there one who is waked up in earnest to make the 
voyage, and the moment he sees its relation to the 
thing which he is going to do, he says, “I would 
give all the world for that.’”’ One does not care for 
it, and therefore it is nothing to him: the other 
does, and therefore it is all-important to him. 

Thus, every man that goes in carries in himself 
that which will interpret the treasure that is in the 

house. One man will go to the picture-gallery. 
Everything else seems of little worth tohim. In 
his estimation all the beauty and glory is there. 
Another goes to the armory where curious tweapons 
of war are kept. He loves to see swords, and guns, 
and artillery, and things like these. Another goes 
to the conservatory. Another goes to the library. 
Many go to the kitchen. Every man will pick out 
that which is best adapted to his developments and 
edueation; and each one is disposed to think that 
his particular taste is the taste that truly interprets 
the dwelling, and that others are imperfect in so 





the sacred inclosure of God’s truth; and no man 
can take another’s part, nor diminish the supply by 
any amount of using. A house of wonders is this 
house of God’s Word ; and yet, to how few of all 
that pass by itis itever opened. Even to those who 
enter it how little of its treasure is disclosed. Bi- 
bles we all have; but how few of us have Bibles 
that are opened. Opened they are in the literal 
sense of turning the leaves ;. but in thatinward and 
higher sense in which the disciples spoke of God’s 
Word as having been opened to them, how few of 
them are opened. How few of us have Bibles 
ihat are opened to our understanding. 

Let us dwell a moment upon this illustration of 
God's Word as a magnificent structure filled with 
all stores. 

Men will not enter a house unless it is a public 
house, or unless it is their own house or some 
friend’s. Because there is a house, and because it 
is a good one, they do not therefore enter it. But 
God's house ’is all these: it is a public house, for 
all comers ; it is a friend’s house ; it is each one’s 
own house, if he Will but believe it. It has servants 
full of persuasive invitations. They call out to 
all that pass by, and invite them to enter, recount- 
ing the things that are within, with which they 
may be ‘supplied. God’s Word is God’s house, 
filled with stores and treasures for all men that 
travel upon the way of life. 

If men go into the Scripture mansion, they will 
be restricted by their own inward condition, and 
they will find there all that they have made them- 
selves able to find. It has been said that a man 
sees in nature what he carries in his own mind. It 
is true ; and the samé thing is pre-eminently true 
of Seripture. A man sees in the Bible what he 
brings to it in himself. 

If one enters the library in this house of God, 
here will be found stores of books in every depart- 
ment of learning and literature; and if a man be a 
scholar, if he be learned, and if he be hungry for 
more knowledge, how wondrous, and how delight- 
ful to his spirit, will be this room, filled with rare 
works of all kirids. But there will be many men 
that will enter that room to whom there will be no 
store of learning, no book—for where a man cannot 
read, there is no book, though there were a million. 
There are thousands of men who enter the Word 
of God, the library of divine knowledge, and find 
noting. They bring ing, and they 
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far as they vary from him. 

Is not that the way that men run to the Word of 
: God—a book that has something in it for every- 
| thing; something for the animal man ; something 
‘ for the social man; something for the affectional 
man ; something for the intellectual man; some- 
thing for fighting and something for peace, that 
the man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works? From the top to the bottom of 
the scale, there is some provision for human want 
in the Bible; and each man, taking his own, sees 
that, and that only. One man, on coming out of 
God’s Word, will tell you that there is nothing in it 
but plain, sober fact. “There is no wit there,” he 
says. No, there is no wit there to him, if there is 
no wit in his owm mind. But another man that 
appreciates wit, readily sees many turns in the 
Word of God that indicate the presence of that 
element in the divine mind. I believe that God 
has mirth as an ‘attribute, because he gives it to 
map, his son, as a faculty, and that in his Word 
there are traces of it. 

One man says, “God is a reasoner; and the 
Bible is constructed on the principle of reasoning ; 
and [ will take nothing that you cannot tell me the 
therefore and wherefore of.” Another man says, 
“ The Bible is a practical, ethical book ; there is no 
reasoning about it. It is made up of facts.” He 
goes to the Bible with his factual mind, while the 
other man goes to it with his reasoning mind. 

One man says, “The Word of God is a grand 
magazine Of artillery.” He isa fighting man. He 
goes for texts as boys go to the holds of ships for 
cartridges to fire at theenemy. Ifhe is an Armin- 
ian, he goes to get texts with which to blow the 
Calvinists sky high. If he is a Calvinist, he goes to 
get texts with which to do the same by the Armin- 
ian. Every such man will find fighting material 
there. Whereas, the Quaker does not see a pound 
of powder, nor @ gun, nora sword,in the whole 
Bible. He finds nothing there but what he carries. 
And so men go by elective affinity in their appro- 
priation of the Word of God, 

I have plucked handfuls and handfuls of Jark- 
spur from my garden within the last few weeks, 
and I have not got one pines Soe of honey ; but 
I have seen a score of humming-birds that were 
upon the blossoms, and I will warrant you that 
they have got a pound of honey. They have the 
organization to get honey, and I have not. I have 
the organization to get form and color, and they 
have not. Now God's Word is so big that a hund- 
red men may go each for a separate element, 
get it; and yet each will get but that one element. 
And the great fault among men thet go to God’s 
| Word is, net that they do not an ¥ they do 
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And so, in Scripture We do not . 
on the top. We must wait for rome th 
we have had other things. Thus th 

jor a child, things for a man, and things for an old 
men; and the child cannot take the old man’s por- 
tion. He must first take the things that belong to 
a child; in due course he may take the things that 
are adapted to his manhood; and by-and-by he 
may reach to the bottom and take the things that are 
meant for his old age. There are some things for 
Orientals ; some for Saxons; some for 

siaves; some for refined persons. There are 
drerses and uniforms that suit men in the begin- 
ning of their development, and when they are ad- 
vanced in culture. The truths of the Word of God 
are prepared in ways that fit them te meet the de- 
mands created by cifferent degrees of development, 
both in individuals and races. No man can judge, 
then, except for himself. 

But this same thought will have a better illustra- 
tion if we consider the opening of Scripture as like 
the unfolding or opening of plants and flowers. In 
ezch plavt there is an order in which it unfolds ; 
there is a precedence of paris. There is the root; 
then there are the radical leaves ; then there is the 
stem ; and then there are the different sets of leaves. 
A plant, in epening, develops in a certain order 
that which is contained in itself, up to the point of 
infloresceice and fruit; and we cannot change that 
order. A plant is perfectly made in the seed; and 
when it grows it only opens, evolves, throws out 
into a larger form, its miniature shape. . 

There is also a reJation of plants to months and 
seasons. Some are made to come early, some mid- 
way.and some late ; norcan you materially change 
their order. You caonot change it atall, if you 
take the whole course of nature. 

It is the same with moral truths. There are 
experiences that can only come as the last ones, or 
as late ones, in the line of succession. Men seek 
to get them early. They cannotcomeearly. We 
jock in vein in the month of April for asters, as in 
the month of September we look in vain for violets 
which April has. With the rose we look in vain 
for the blossom before the leaves are out, although 
with the magnolia we look in vain for the leaves 
before the blossom is outs Therg is an order in the 
development of plants ; and there is an order in 
the religious experiences of individuals and races, 
corresponding to the order and development in 
plants; and it is as impossible that the order sheuld 
be departed from in the one case as in the other. 

No mistake can be more natural, and none can 
be more blundering, than the attempt to anticipateor 
antedate religious experiences. For example, there 
ecme flaming into the church, with glowing zeal, 
mapy persons that desire, at once, to inherit all the 
blessed experience that Paul and John had. They 
think by prayer to bring itdown. They think to 
gsin it by the study of God’s Word. They consult 
their pastor, they commune with each other, they 
trive in various ways, to the end that they may 
immediately come to the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. 

My friends, Christian experience is a growth ; 
and when things grow, they grow in their own 
order. Though you may accelerate growth, you 
cannot anticipate the after products before the 
intermediate steps have been taken. Men desire 
to be like Paul in the culmination of his experien- 
ces; but they do not want to be at all like him in 
those detatched steps by which he came to those 
experiences. Many a man would like to know 
mathematics as some able mathematician knows 
it; but he would not like to go through that school- 
master’s regimen by which a part of it, at least, 
came in through the skin. Many men would like 
to know what the student knows ; but they wotld 
not like to undergo tha process of mental applica- 
tion that the student underwent in obtaining his 
knowledge. Thousands of persons want to be 
deep; but they do not want God to dig the well. 
Thousands of persons want to be strong; but they 
do not want God to putthem to those tasks that 
shall fmake them strong. You would like the 
Lord to build in you bones of flint ; but God builds 
in you bones of flint by makigg you work. He 
gives you the necessary material; the drill by 


_which these things are wrought out he puts you 


through. And so in every man there is an inevi- 
table order of experience relative to him. 

A man that is naturally firm and obstinate, is to 
become easy to be entreated. In order to do this, 
be must go through a peculiar schooling; and all 
the prayer in the world wil! not make him pliable 
until he has undergone the training by which 
pliableness comes. I might sit on the fence of a 
flax field, and say, “ Oh flax! be pleased’ to eome 
to me as thread,” and 1 might pray till the dew 
came and went, and not a stalk of flax would heed 
my prayer. 


thread. 


then it will be brown linen. 


of operations, before it will be white fine [inen. 
Now, many graces are what fine linen is. 


and bleached, before you can get to it. 


have humility. 


through cloth. Pride is not easily brought down. 


that order cannot be much changed. 


opened to men, in many particulars. 


not differ materially from any other historical book ; 
and so far as such portions are concerned, it is to 
be read as any other history is read, end under- 


the Bible says one thousand, and when Daboll’s 
Arithmetic says one thousand, there.is no differ- 
ence in the statements because offe is the Bible and 
the other is an arithmetic. 
lion in the Bible, and another speaks of a lion in 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, they are to be un- 
derstood by the same process. Any kaowledge in 
the Bible which addresses itself tothe ordi 

perceptive undefstanding, is to be understood as 


understanding—namely, by studying it and pon- 
dering it. 


themselves to experience. The 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


I might say, “It is for my babe that 
I would have you come to me, oh many-threaded 
flax! that I might enwrap its beautiful form.” Or 
I might say, “It is a garment fora saint, that has 
spent the life that God gave him, and gone in spirit 
home to glory, that [ would make; oh flax! come 
te be a shroud for one of God's saints,” and there 
it would stand, and nod its head when the wind 
blew, and dance when the storm beat heavily upon 
it. If you want flax to be thread, get your sickle, 
step into the field, and goto work. Then it is not 
Take it and spread it in the meadow, and 
let day and night let down wet and dry, and wet 
and dry, upon it, and carry it to the barn, and put 
it under the brake with much pounding, and put it 
into the hatchel with much pulling, and put it 
through various other processes ; and at last, when 
a great deal of work and patience have been laid 
out on it, it will be long threads of linen. And 
It will have to go 
through scouring and bleaching, and a long series 


The 
stuff forthe grace is in you; but it must be eut down, 
and broken, and hatcheled, and spun, and scoured, 


There are many men who pray that they may 
They might as well pray that 
yonder mountain might be tunneled. You have 
pride like a mountain. It may be tuimeled; but 
tunnels are not made as easily as a needle is put 


Humility is not easily developed. And when per- 
sons come into the church thinking to be perfect 
Christians at once, let them not forget that though 
in God's house there are many things, yet there is 
an order that belongs to those things. . Let them 
remember they must take the things that are at 
the beginning first, those that are in the middle 
next, and those that are at the end last; that all 
things will be opened up in their order ; and that 


But not to follow this figure further, and to sum 
up the matter, let us see how the Seripture may be 


In the first place, there are some parts of Scrip- 
ture that are matters of fact, and that relate simply 
to physical things. These may be opened by the 
process of ordinary reading and study. In the his- 
torical portions of God's Word, in those portions 
that consist of the narration of facts, the Bible does 


stood as any other history is understood. When 


If one man speaks of a 


we understand any other knowledge whatsoever 
which addresses itself to the ordinary perceptive 


But there is a large part of the teachings of the 
Bible that came from experience, and that spire 
verbs of Solo- 
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nnot sexcept by experi- 
encé. Théyean only beopened up by living. 
There are multitudes of the truths of the Bible 
which belong to our moral and effectional natare, 
and which come with the education and unfolding 
of that nature; and it is of these, I suppose, that 
the apostle speaks where it is said that the natural 
man cannot understand the things of the Spirit. 
‘ome men have taught, or understood men 
teach, that religion was a mystery ; that if was 
the hands of preachers ; that every man was not to 
be allowed many things belonging to it; that there 
were many things connected with it which must 
be withheld from the religiously uneducated. It 
is true that there are many things in religion that 
the religicvsly uneducated do not understand ; but 
that is not the reason why they do not understand 
them. The reason is ahah sn. rompens to all men, 
whether in the church or out of it, moral truths 
must be apprehended through the education of the 
moral sense, and affectional truths must be appre- 
bended through the education of the affections. 
Whether a man be a professor of religion, or an ir- 
religic us map, there is but one way in which the 
Scripture that abounds with these truths can be 
opened up to him. All truths of conscience re- 
quire that a man should have an education of con- 
science, all truths of faith require that a man 
should have an «ducated faith, all truths of love 
require that a man should have a discipline and 
culture of love ; and just in proportion as a man 
finds his own mind developed and educated by his 
daily life and duties, is he able to understand the 
truths of Scripture. A man ought to find the 
Word of God more luminous to him every year that 
he lives. 

The views of God, the views of his glory, the 
views of holiness, all the more rapturous emana- 
tions of truth that respect the Godhead, are possible 
to us only as we become like God. They are not 
opened to reflection merely. They are not merely 
subject-matter of investigation. The things that 
relate to the moral nature ef God are to be under- 
steod by us through our own moral nature. We 
are to “ grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
i ord and Savier Jesus Christ.” And mark, that we 
are to grow in grace before we come to the knowl- 
edge of Christ. Without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. “Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” All through the Bible the 
condition of our seeing God is holiness in ourselves. 
But is that an arbitrary condition? Ne. The 
human mind is so constituted that we cannot 
understand the qualities which make God except 
by our moral sense. It is by being like him, ina 
limited degree, that we are enabled to gain some 
conception of those attributes of which God's nature 
is made up. 

“ Are there, then,” you will ask, “no things that 
are suddenly opened up tous? Do we not read 
that Christ opened the understanding of the dis- 
ciples that they might understand the Scriptures ? 
and do we not hear men say that there was sud- 
denly borne in upon their minds an understanding 
of Scriptnre?” Yes; and I believe in that. Nor 
do I see any inconsistency between that and what 
I have said. We have sudden revelations of all 
kinds of truth. Instantaneous outflashes of mind 
are not unusual. Men have them that are addicted 
to art and imaginary things. In other words, a 
man is liable to have an automatic activity of mind, 
he is liable to have intuitions, in the degartment to 
which he belongs. 

One of the most extraordinary machines that I 
have seen, is Alden’s new machine for setting and 
distributing type. Alden is dead ; but his machine 
will keep ten million men alive to the end of time 
—for it is a machine that will do ten men’s work. 
When he had invented it so far as to set type, he 
found that it was of no use to have gone so far, 
unlees he could go far enough to distribute the 
type by the same rapid method; and he almost 
gave itup. He did try to give it up; butit would 
not be given up. When he ceased to follow it, and 
turned his mind away from it, it ran after him, and 
rode him night and day. And as he layin bedone 
night, the thought flashed across his mind, “It can 
be done thus and so!” and he sprang up, and put 
down the elements, saying, “‘ Now I have it.” 

Many men have what they supposé to be super- 
natural revelations of things. No, they are not 
supernatural. One of the laws of the operation of 
the mind is, that where men have a brain of a par- 
ticular quality and size, where men have faculties 
in excess, or unusually large, they shall have this 
power of intuition, this power of suddenly grasping 
. things. Sometimes, without any effort of the mind, 
men see things to be true that they have not before 
recognized as truth. They spring to the things 
themselves first, and come to their causation after- 
werds. 

This is s0 in respect to art. Men get sudden 
visions of pictures. If I had not such a stupid 
hand, I could be an artist. I see pictures enough. 
T see forms and combinations of colors innumera- 
ble. And they walk, and march, and do all sorts 
of things in picturesque attitudes. But the road 
stops there, in my brain. There is nocommunica- 
tion between my mind and my hand. And so [ 
have to be an inside artist. But though I cannot 
work out the pictures that I see into visible repre- 
sentations, yet they are distinct in my mind, and 
they come there as quick as a flash of lightning. 

The seme is frequently true of wfiting or speak- 
ing. I turn over in my mind the things thatI will 
do for you on the Sabbath day ; I know the sub- 
ject on which I think I shall endeavor to instruct 
you; and all at once it opens up to me, the whole 
of it, quicker than I am telling you about it, so that 
I see it clearly. 

These things, to the ignorant, are supposed to be 
marvelous; but they are nothing more than a part 
of the normal action of the mind in certain condi- 
tions. They are the result of intuition, or the 
power of seeing instantaneously, instead of step by 
step. This is one of the higher operations of the 
human mind. 

The same Jaw acts in respect to moral truth. A 
man that lives in religious things will have mo- 
ments of outbreaking religious illumination, mo- 
ments of the shining of the Sun of Righteousness. 
But great disclosures of moral truth are not brought 
by angels. They would not be any worse nor any 
better if angels did bring them. TI have no objec- 
tion to angels bringing me things; but I should 
like to see them. So long as I did not see them, I 
should not care any more for them, than I for the 
mail-bags that bring “my letters, when I see the 
letters and do not see the mail-bags. Some take 
comfort in believing that they receive things through 
the agency of spirits. I have no objection to spirits 
playing over my head as dew plays over a head of 
clover in the night ; but it would be no comfort to 
me so long asI did not have any evidence of it. 
And Ido not see any need of it, either. I see a 
provision made in the economy of the human mind 
itself, for such results as are popularly attribated 

the interposition of invisible spirits. These 
higher thoughts and feelings are the result of the 
action of the mind according to the laws that God 
has clothed it with. 

But you say, “Do not you suppose that God 
opens the Scriptures to men?” I have no doubt 
that he does’ He does not open them to you, 
often ; for he does not pay a premium on laziness. 
If you ean find them out by study, he is not going 
to abbreviate the process. 

In the last Ind: is an extract given from 
a paper by Dr. Floy,a Methodist clergyman of New 
York, in which he says that he finds in South Car- 
olina the most extraordinary knowledge of divine 
things among the slaves. They are ignorant, they 
are notmuch taught; and he is clearly of the opin- 
ion that they have not derived this knowl 
either from reading the Bible, or from the oral 
instruction of Christians. He asks how they get 
it; and he answers the question by sayifig that he 
believes God reveals itto them. I believe so too. 
But does he reveal it to everybody that does notknow 
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>? Who the § add to God’s Word, or to 
take a rom it? I do not say that God makes 
the Bible loiger. What I say is, that there is no 
evidence that he does not still reveal truth to a 
map that is dying for it. 
This is not, however, to foreclose moral educa- 
tion. Itis not to discourage the use of our facul- 
ties. These revelations, these inspirations, at any 
raie, are not for you nor for me ; they are for those 
around about the gate of heaven who are willing 
to work and to suffer, but who have not the means 
of helping themselves, and who ery, “Lord, senda 
beam of light to guide our sou's to thee.” I be- 
lieve that God carries emancipation to the souls of 
men by the Holy Ghost shed abroad. 
And I believe that God ministers his truth to 
some persons who are not in servitude. I belicve 
that poor sailors on the deck, and ignorant men in 
the outskirts of society, whose circumatances are 
such that they cannot themselves obtain a knowl- 
edgeof God, often have him révealed te them. I 
believe that some vicious criminals, that are 
neglected and cast away, have given to them in 
ne dying moments the illumination of God's 

pirit. 
Times of need are God's throne. He sifs in the 
times of need of the poor human soul, and out of 
his great beneficence and grace sends forth royal 
decrees of emancipation: Not to every man, but 
according to his own good pleasure. 
To us the opening up of the Scripture must be 
through holiness of life ; through devout thought; 
through following after Christ and * walking 
with him. Walk with the Savior, not alone from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus, but every day, from 
wherever you start to yeurown dwelling. And if 
he looks as if he would ge further, entreat him to 
come in. Let him sit at your table. Let him 
break the bread that you eat, and in the breaking, 
even if he should disappear, you will know why it 
was that your hearts burned as he communed 
with you by the way. 
ST 


THE ISTHMUS, 

AND OTHER PARTS OF NEW GRANADA. 
Ar the last dates from Panama, none of the evil 
results to public peace, which some persons had 
apprehended, had taken place. Colonel Sanatco- 
loma had quietly occupied the city with his corps 
of 150 soldiers, and seemed to have secured it from 
any such danger as was reported to be impending, 
fiom some attempt from abroad to revolutionize it 
against] the union Government of President Mos- 
quera. 

As the support of the late President, Dr. Ospina, 
was derived from the old priest party, and no eccle- 
siastic is now permitted to exercise his functions 
without taking an oath to the existing Government, 
it was natural that the Bishop of Panama should 
make his escape on the approach of Mosquera’s 
trcops,—the Governor, ‘who is a weak man, s00n 
follgwing, in the night removing the archives and 
the capital sixty miles in the interior. The Amer- 
ican and English ships of war stood ready to land 
troops to protect foreigners if they should be in 
danger; but a proclamation issued by Col. Santa- 
coloma must have done much to quiet any alarm, 
as it gives the strongest assurance of protection to 
foreigners, and is accompanied by a letter of the 
Secretary of State, enjoining it upon him as a most 
imperative duty. 

There is every reason to believe that Gen. Mos- 
quera’s sincere regard for our people and Govern- 
ment, which has been expressed by him in many 
ways, will always secure to our citizens and their 
interest his special favor. It was under his former 
administration, and aided by his powerful influence, 
that thechafter for the Panama Railroad was granted 
to an American company in preference to an Eng- 
lish and a French company, which were warmly 
competing for it, and he has often declared a strong 
wish to promote the influence of North Americans 
in New Granada. 

It is remarkable that the scene of one of the last 
battles should have been on the banks of the river 
Dagua, in the state of Cauca, on the very route 
where he has long designed for a road to open the 
immense and fertile valley of Cauca to commerce, 
through the port of Buenaventura. The facts 
that he had a charter to make that road, had 
formed plans for establishing colonieg of our coun- 
trymen there, and had had the route surveyed, are 
sufficient to prove that the war was not made at his 
wish; and, as soon as peace shall be restored, we 
may confidently expect to see him returning to his 
favorite enterprises for the improvement of the 
country. 

Although the Archbishop of Bogota and other 
high dignitaries of the Church have refused to take 
the oath required, the newspapers contain many 
lists of parish priests and other inferior clergy who 
have come readily forward; and there is other 
evidence to show that a marked division has now 
been made between the fanatical priests and the 
liberal and patriotic. On the former the Secretary 
of State, in a recent circular, attributes the war ; 
and a large volume has just been published in 
Bogota on the histery of that lamentable contest, 
in which the treachery, fanaticism, and immorality 
of the Ultramontane clergy are exposed by the most 
astounding facts. 

Numerous decrees published by President Mos- 
quera within a few months display great liberality, 
patriotism, intelligence, and practical skill. His 
efforts to secure the payment of interest on the 
foreign debts have been so successful that install- 
ments are frequently made through the Barings 
and others. The French Minister recently court- 
eously declined receiving a sum offered, express- 
ing confidence in the Government and a desire to 
accommedate the treasury, until a more prosperous 
state of the country. 

On the 6th of August, the convention called by 
President Mosquera to reorganize the Government, 
which was left to diseolve by the defunct Adminis- 
tration of Ospina, is to meet in Carthagena; and 
then, by provision in the deeree of convocation, 
Mosquera’s powers are to terminate. Thus he 
performs the promise he made months ago, to re- 
tire to private life as soon as the power shall be 
regularly depesited in legitimate hands. D. 





THE POLICY OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
BY JOHN P. GULLIVER, NORWICH, CONN. 


avo President, since the days of Washington, has 
enjoyed such an immunity from hostile criticism 
as Mr. Lincoln. This is doubtless due in part to 
the desperate character of the nation’s struggle for 
life—a struggle which has hushed party strife, and 
made an attack upon the nation’s recognized head 
an attack upon the nation itself. But it has been 
due, also, in great part to Mr. Lincoln’s own per- 
sonal character. It is certainly not the least 
remarkable of the many remarkable phenomena of 
the present era, that the President should have 
succeeded in retaining the confidence and support 
of so many men of so many opposite and opposing 
views. 

But there are indications of a change. Calamity 
will provoke criticism. It has already commenced. 
A freedom of speech concerning the President is 
indulged in, which would hardly have been deem- 
ed decorous a year ago. With some, his military 
policy is an objectof censure. With others, and 
they are a very large and influential class, his 
policy on the subject of slavery is the point of 
criticism. It is to the latter class—to those who 
complain that the President has not long ago adopt- 
ed a more decided anti-slavery policy—that we 
would make a suggestion. 


Sir Bobert Peel was well known to be in favor of 
ws for some years before 


be recommended that measure. Dising}biaperiod, 
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ments are unanswerable. But I musthavea fact.” 
Yéar aiter year they came, but still received the 
same answer, “I must have a fact.” At last they 
came amid a whirlwind of national excitement. 
“ The potato rot, Sir Robert! the potato rot! Ire- 
Jand is starving!” “Ah! gentlemen,” was the 
reply, “ now you have brought me a fact. Now 
we will repeal the Corn Laws.” Peel understood 
very well that the slow, heavy, rut-bound public 
sentiment of England was not to be turned from 
its treck by abstract arguments, whether financial 
ormeral. They needed a fact—a plain, palpable, 
incontrovertible fact. That did the work. 
e are not such a slow, heavy-headed people as 
the Erglish, it is true. But for various well- 
understood causes, this question of slavery has 
created as bigoted, unreasonable, uamanageable a 
state of public sentiment as has ever been the 
plague of any nation. The process by which Goi 
has been shaking this stupid obstinacy out of us is 
extraordinary. it required Sumter, Big Bethel, 
Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, and a score of jostlings 
besides, that have almogt shaken the nation’s head 
off its shoulders, even to.#st us thinking about doing 
justice to our African brother, and to stop us from 
actually mobbing the men that cried, in echo of 
Gcd’s voice, “ Let my people go!” It was not till 
the terrible slaughter before Richmond, which, like 
the destruction of the first-born in Egypt, took from 
us cur fairest and best by thousands, thatthe nation 
was brought to its senses. Then, forthe first time, 
was anything like a general demand heard that we 
receive the slaves and arm them and free them. 
Now Mr. Lincoln has his fact. The life of the 
nation is not only threatened, but is in actual dan- 
ger. The law of “military necessity,” which is 
the same as that of personal self-defense, can now 
operate. You would have no right to kill the 
bloodiest villain whe ever went unhung, simply 
because he threatened your life. He must put you 
in “ mortal peril” before human or divine law will 
permit you to shoot him dead. So with slavery. 
\f it is said, This was plain a year ago, aud the 
President should have acted accordingly. True, it 
was plain to many, but not to all. It was not 
plain to the nation. Mr. Lincoln, acting for the 
nation, must use his discretionary or war power 
mainly as the nation dictates. If he does not, then 
he loses the nation’s support. He is no longer, in 
that act, President Lincoln, but only Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Now if these are sound principles, what blame 
can be attached, thus far, to our President? Has 
he failed in his sworn duty, in the execution of any 
law of Congress? Has he failed in his discretion- 
ary duty, to keep full abreast with the average 
public sentiment of the loyal states? Where has 
there been an influential public meeting of citizens 
which has demanded more than the President has 
done? The trouble is not with the President. He 
is true as steel. His desiresand hopes for freedom 
are as pure and elevated as those of Wilberforce or 
Franklin. The trouble is-with the people. These 
mines of treason, these rivers of blood, are the price 
the nation is paying for the conversion of its “ con- 
servatives.” If the Chickahominy is not a fact 
sufficiently portentous to convince these prudent 
gentlemen, then new defeats will furnish new facts, 
till the President has a fact broad enough, deep 
enough, humiliating enough, bloody enough, and 
dangerous enough, to start the nation out from its 
old ruts of opinion and feeling concerning slavery. 
Then President and People together will sweep it 
from the land. When that moment comes, Abra- 
ham Lincoln will not be found in the rear. 
Norwich, July 22, 1862. 





CONNECTICUT WAR MEETING. 


To tne Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

No state in the Union has done more, in propertion 
to its population, to crush out the rebellion, than Con- 
necticut; and no section of the state has shown more 
hearty willingness to do its full share in this holy 
woik, than Windham county. Lvery town is wide 
awake, mustering recruits in response to the call of 
the President. The prospect now is that more mea 
will offer their services than are called for. 

On Wednesday last a great mass-meeting was 
held in Brooklyn, and it was my privilege to bg pres- 
ent. The whole day was given up to it. have 
seldom, if ever, heard better speaking than on this 
occasion. Every person hit the nail on the head 
squarely and fairly. For three full hours or more 
the great gathering of sturdy farmers, mechanics, and 
business men of the county stood on their feet, list- 
ening with breathless attention, and often with tear- 
ful eyes, to the eloquent speakers who addressed 
them. Daniel P. Tyler, Esq., presided, and made a 
brilliant opening speech, after which he introduced 
The Independent's late valued Washington Corre- 
epondent, “ Putnam”—ex-Congressman— 


REY. SIPNEY DEAN, 
who said he was a peace man with war principles, 


vation of the Union. Immediately en hearing of the 
President’s call for 300,000 men, he telegraphed 
Gov. Buckingham, being then in Providence, offering 
his services, in any capacity, to punish the rebels. 
He was ready to fight, and to lay his bones on the 


battle-field, if necessary, in defense of free- 
dom. He told the people plainly that slavery 
was at the bottom of this rebellion, and 
that -we must meet these  traitors—fighting 


for their beloved institution—with cold lead and 
cold steel; hang every mother's son of them, from 
Jeff Davis down, or up, and, if necessary, burn every 
Southern city to ashes and strew their streets with 
salt. It would be diflicult to select from “ Webster's 
Unabridged” more stirring, eloquent, or touching 
words than were uttered by Mr. Dean during the half- 
hour he held and swayed the vast audienee present. 
Every sentence was a sledge-hammer stroke between 
the eyes of secession, and found a “‘ welcome home,” 
if one could judge by the applause, in every heart. 
Mr. Dean has a style strikingly like that of Owen 
Lovejoy, that faithful patriot and lever of freedom for 
all men, and, like him, should now be in Congress, te 
do battle for liberty, until the great work of rooting 
out the mother of all abominations a..J the sum of all 
villainies is accomplished. Will the voters of Eastern 
Connecticut see to this ? 

The next speaker introduced was 


SENATOR FOSTER, 

who never makes a failure either as presiding officer 
in the Senate, in the absence of Vice-President Ham- 
lin, or in addressing a public assembly. Mr. Foster 
made a stirring appeal, urging every man to duty in 
defense of the old flag, which had so long proudly 
waved as an emblem of our unity, and which, by 
wicked rebels and traitors, was now being trampled 
in the dust. He thought if 50,000 brave men could 
be added immediately to the army of the Potomac, 
Richmond could be taken in ten days. The rebellion 
would then practically be ended. The salvation of 
the country was worth fighting for, and its salvation 
would be our reward if all now promptly did their 
duty. Mr. Foster is known in Congress as a hard- 
working man, and his record is one which his consti- 
tuents may well be proud of. 

The presiding officer, Mr. Tyler, here made a very 
effective five-minutes speech, in which he said we 
hed gone through the “ velvet moccasin” period, he 
hoped, in our “ onward” marching Southward. The 
iron-heeled tramp now only should be heard, and all 
“‘kid-gloved” movements should stop short. 
then introduced 

GOVERNOR BUCKINGHAM, 
who was received with great applause. His excel- 
lency commenced his stirring speech by referring to 
the recent orders of General Pope as indicative of a 
will and purpose, on the part of the Government, most 
inspiring. He would have such orders followed by 
others of a similar stamp, and then execute them, 
until every demon rebel is either destroyed or sub- 
dued: He said we must now go to fighting in earnest 
—and have no more retreats or defeats. He was 
giving his whole time and attention to raising the 
number of regiments called for by the President, and 
was happy to say that old Connecticut would not be 
behind any other state in defending the cause of free- 
dom. ‘The full number of men required would be 
promptly furnished. He ealled on every young man 
present to shoulder his musket immediately. He 
said most eloquently and thrillingly : I tell you, fellow- 
citizens, there must be no delay in this matter, not 
an hour must be lost; all the men, all the time, and 
all the money required must be freely, cheerfully 
given, and given now—now. You are not fighting for 
the President nor for me, but for yourselves, your 
beloved country—everything that is dear to you —and 
you must not hesitate about what is duty a single 
moment. The speech of Gov. Buck , which 
was quite lengthy, was a fervent, Christian 
appeal, and was listened very end, with 
profound: attention. No man in New England is 
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them. They were happy to die for their country. 
Gen. Tyler, prev present, made a few timely 
remarks. He had come home for a few days on ac- 
count of his health. Me, a lawyer of dis- 
tinction from New London, the closing speech, 
which was good—worthy ef the oeeasion and the 
elosing mwements of this patriotic gathering. 
A fine instrumental band was present, and. at. the 


elose of Mr. Dean's speech it up the John 
Brown song, which had a most thr effect. As 
} listened to that touching, soul- melody, I 
thought how nobly the old here was a . Imust 


not forget to mention that toward the of the 
meeiing. a glee club sang beautifully the popular new 
song, “Three hundred thousand. more.” Not the 
epeeches of governor or senator did more to win 
recruits than the well-modulated chorus, 
“ We're coming. Father Abraham, 
Three hundred thousand more.” . 

Brave old Windham county —where rest the ashes 
ef Putnam and Lyon, dead but living heroes—may 
your noble sons, now so freely and heartily given as 
an offering to liberty, be — to do their duty in 
this hcur of peril; for God shall be their helper, and 
surely they ehall have both glory aad victory! 

Woodstock, July 25, 1862. H. C. 





RETURN OF KENTUCKY EXILES. 


To THe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

I am again at my old home in Berea, Madison 
eo., Ky. 

I have preached here two Sabbaths in succession. 
The audience on the second Sabbath, friends say, 
was larger than ever seen here at a religious meet- 


ing. 

The Friday intervening was the 4th of Jaly, at 
which time Bro. Candee and I addressed a quiet 
and interested audience. The theme of our ad- 
dresses was liberty—the origin, nature, and eonduet 
of the present war, its effects upon liberty. 

In our preaching, we labored to hold up Christ— 
his Gospel—and to show that this Christ, this Gos- 
pel, should not be an abstract Christ or an abstract 
Gospel—that the Gospel of Christ must condemn ail 
sin, and certainly the great sin of human slavery. 

In our addresses on the 4th of July, we urged 
the propriety of demanding at once that Congress 
ree the slaves of rebel masters; that this would be 
right and a real good to all classes—slaves, slave- 
holders, and non slaveholders. 

There is here entire liberty and apparently much 
seeurity. Our friends have passed through an 
ordeal that enables them to appreciate the blessings 
ef liberty. The mob party continued their out- 
rages 80 long that reaction came tothe public mind. 
The outrages were first offered, as you know, to 
those who were called radicals. Thesecond raid was 
against those called republicans. The mob cared 
not. They said the difference was the difference 
between a pig and a shoat—one would grow to be 
the other. After the first drive the second was the 
more'easy. 

But mobocracy from its very nature could not 
stop here. It continued to prey upon sympathizing 
friends, and then upon one another. Some twelve 
or fowiteen of them are now dead. Six havefallen 
by the hands ef violence—cut or shot—so friends 
here inform me. 

There seems to be a fixed purpose in this part of 
the county not to tolerate mobs. This purpose is 
strengthened by the late proclamation of the Mili- 
tary Governor of the state. 

There is certainly here an open door fer preaeh- 
ing a Gospel of impartial love. There is a door 
open especially to those of us who were exiled. 
Absence has only served to cause the people the 
more te appreciate our labors. 

We shall, under God, have a hundredfold more 
power over the consciences of men than ever before. 

I expect, soon as we shall be moved in with our 
families as permanent workers, and Government 
affairs assume a more definite shape, that we shall 
be enabled to do more toward building up churches 
—God’s king¢om—than at any previous time. 

We are here comparatively stripped—our Sab- 
bath-schoel libraries gzone—ourehurch houses, most 
of them, meager, temporary affairs—our ewn prop- 
erties injured— losses considerable in repeated re- 
movals, etc. But the Lord has saved us as he did 
the first-born of Israel when the judgments passed 
ever Egypt, and we are his. 

We believe the people must receive the Gospel 
of impartial love, of justice and mercy, or go into 
infidelity. 

With this passing of the rebellion must slavery 
pass. As these subside, the religion that has been 
eonneeted with them must pass away. Then to 
what will the people jurn ? We hope to the true 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; not to a mere work.or a 
mere feeling or a mere faith, but to Christ asa 
person, and reeeive him in all the fullness of his 
character. To this end we must either have a 
ministry different from the great mass around us, 
or those converted. 

The idea of getting Christ before the minds of 
the people,—not a mere ism,—invests our work here 
with a great interest to our minds. Pray that we 
may have wisdom and grace. Joun G. Fee. 








Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Congregational General Associations. 


New Hampshire Gen. Assoc , Concord, Aug. 26, 

Massachusetts Gen. Conf., Newton, Sept 9. 

New York Gen. Assoc., Syracuse, Bept. 23. 

Wisconsin Presb. and Cong. Convention, Beleit, Sept. 24. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Union, Sheffield, NW. B., 
September. 

Minneseta Gen. Cenf., Northfield, Oct. 9. 


VERMONT— Ordination and Dedication in Sheldon. 
—On the 10th inst., a large and interested audience 
was convened in Sheldon, to enjoy the exercises of 
dedicating the house recently finished for the worship 
of God by the Congregational church and society, and 
ef oidaining a pastor over them. 

In the morning were held public exercises for 
dedicating the house. Sermon by Rev. C. B. Hurlbert 
ef New Haven, from Psalm cxly. 11. In the after- 
noon, Mr. Geoge B. Tolman, a recent graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., was ordained 
pas‘or, having been examined and approved by. a 
council the evening previous. The several parts 
performed were as follows: 

Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, Rev. E. H. Squier; 
Tntrcductory Prayer, Rev. Wm. S. Spaulding ; Sermon, Prof. 
N. G. Clark of Burlington: Ordaining Prayer, Rev. J. Buck- 
bam; Charge, Rev. L. S. French; Kight Hand of Fellowship, 
Rev. J. E, Rankin; Address to the People, Rev. J. E, Comings ; 
Concluding Prayer, Rev. C. B. Hurlbert. 

The exercises were all listened to with interest 
and profit by a large congregation. They were ac- 
eompanied by appropriate and well-executed music 
by the choir. We trust the occasion aad its services 
will prove a lasting blessing to that people, who now 
fer the first time enjoy the labors of a settled pastor 
and a house of their own in which to worship Gad. 

During the winter the church was refre:hed by the 
presence of the Spirit, and six have recently been 
added to it.— Vermont Chronicle, abr. 


Death of a Venerable Minister—Rev. James Hobart 
of Berlin died at his residence in that town on the 
16th inst,, at the advanced age of 95 years 11 months 
and 14 days. The deceased was first settled over 
the Congregational society in that town in 1798, aud 
was dismissed in 1829; but his active labors as @ 
preacher.of the Gospel were continued with little 
intermission nearly up to the period of his decea:e. 


CONNECTICUT—Revivals.—The Willimantic Jour- 
nal says there is considerable religious interest in 
Mansfield Hollow. Rev. Mr. Bentley of Willimantic 
has labored there, and several conversions are 
reported. 

On the 6th instant, thirty-two persons were re- 
ceive d to the communion of the Congregaticnal church 
at South Norwalk. These are the first-fruits of a 
revival which has been in progress since January. 
The converts are mainly from the ranks of the Sab- 
bath-scheol.— Reigious Herald. 


MICHIGAN—Wacousta —A Congregational church 


= organized at Wacousta, Clinton co., Mich., July 


The same council examined and ordained to the 


Gospel ministry Mr. J. D. Millard, recently from the’ 


Seminary at Oberlin. Sermon, Rev. C. S. Armstrong 


of Lansing ; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. Wm. P, Esler of 


St Jobns; Charge, Rev. W. B Williams of Charlotte ; 


Right Hand of . 0. Ver- 
~ ie of Fellowship, Rev. O riRieger oy 


and Installation at Santa 

Cruz—The annual meeting of the Bay Association 

» es holden at Santa Cruz, in the house of Rev. Wm. 
©. Bartlett, commencing its sessions June 11, end 

. closicrg them upon the 18th. There were present— 
‘ og ae C. Bartlett, Geo. W. Finney, E. 8. Laoy, 


voar, M, 09 id J. ‘ 
Rev. E zg Kimball, and J. Rowe 


cossed, and Revs. Lacy, Mooar, and Warren were 
appointed a committee thereupon. Reports by the 
membere of the state of religion in their several fields: 
of labor were interesting and generally encouraging. 
Ap ersay was read by Rev. Geo. Mooar: subject, 


“The Tmprecatory Psalms in the Light of the Present 
Rebellion.” All the members of the Association were 


elected delegates to the General Association. Tae 
public meetings of the Association were well attansdes.. 
On the 14th, in accordance with letters missive from 
the First Congregational church in Santa @ruz, a 
council convened to install Rev. W. O. Bartlett as 
pastor. The examination was sustained and council. 
roceeded to install Mr. Bartlett on the following 
abbath. 

a pean ae we Na eres 
Pritt oe iw Fiasey Charge te the ‘People Rev, M. 
KeNoge; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Jos. Rowell; Bene- 
@iction by the Pastor. 

ENGLAND—Death of Dr. Leifehild—On Sunday 
night the eminent Independent minister, Rev. Dr. 
Lei‘child, died in his eighty-third year. The late Dr. 
Leifehild was the oldest surviving London minister 
(with one exception) amongst the Independents. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he exercised his minis- 
try in Craven chapel, near Regent street, to which he 
attracted very lerge and unfailing congregations. On 
the Sabbath evenings there were commonly present | 
from 1,800 to 2000 persons, the aisles being filled 

even to the doors. One of the great objects of his 
life was to promote Christian union. The first pub- 
lic meeting of the Evangelical Alliance was held at 
Craven chape} under his arrangement. He spoke 
and wrote fur the cause of Catholic emancipation in 
a city and at atime when he stood almost alone in 
this unpopular advocacy. 


London.— Yesterday afternoon was a high occasion 
in the Independent chapel, Paddington, from the rec- 
ognition services of Rev. Mr.Ingram. Notwithstand- 
ing the rain fell very heavily, the house was full, and 
the services deeply interesting. Rev. A. M’Millan 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer; Rev. W. 
Statham, in the unayoidable absence of Rev. J. 
Graham, delivered a brief discourse on the privileges 
and responsibilities of the chureh; Rev. H. B. Ingram 
made a short statement; Rev. J.S. Pearsall, in the 
absence of Rev. Dr. Tidman, offered the recognition 
prayer; Rev. Samuel Martin delivered the charge to 
the pastor; Rev. Dr. Burns offered the concluding 
prayer and pronounced the benediction.—British 
Standard. 


FRANCE—The Paris Chapel.—We are gratified to 
learn that the fund for the erection of a new Congre- 
gational chapel in Paris, the desirableness of which 
we have so often urged, is growing rapidly. Nearly 
£3 000 have been already promised. In answer to 
applications made to us, we wish further to state that 
any friends wishing to contribute to the object will- 
very greatly assist the undertaking if they commu- 
nicate their intention to John Crossley, Esq, Maner 
Heath, Halifax, or Rev. J. B. Paton, Sheffield. 


"BAPTIST. 


Fngland.—A corresponcent of The Philadelphia 
Chiistian Chronicle gives the following incidents as 
an-inkling of the course and progress of things among 
the Baptists of England: 

“Thursday was devoted to the laying of the foundatior-stone 
of a new chapel at Beadford, for the use of Mr. Chom. Sir M. 
Peto performed the ceremony, and the venerable Dr. Godwin, the 
first pastor of the ehurch, delivered an admirable address. This 
will make the fou:th chapel belongimg to us in this town, besides 
some c/ nneeted with the General Baptist body and others. The 
o:her event was the gathering of the General Baptists, im their 
ancual Assembly at Halifax, a town a few miles from Beadford. 
They differ from us in this: respeet. Their annual assemblies 
embrece the whole body in the kingdom. Differing in some 
respects from a Methedist eonference, yet in other respects like 
it. A large number of ministers and delegates were p.esent. 
Their home and foreign missions, their college meetings, etc., are 
ali heid on this eecasion. This year their interest was great. 
Their elear increase of membership is about 700. Their income 
for their missions is about £4,541; their expenditure. £4,918, 
They propose to repub/ish some ef the werks of the early minis‘ers 
of their body. A paper was read en ‘ Practical Measures for a 
Clese Union w:th the Pedo-Baptists.’ This matter has been 
agitated again and again ; but, I fear, there is no prospect of the 
union of the two bodies at present.” 

The Church near Beaufort, 8. 0.— Rev. J. W. Horton, 
late of Milford, N. H., who has been laboring for 
nearly three months at St. Helena Island, near Beau- 
fort, 8. C., has returned. The Baptist church in that 
island is now composed exclusively of colored per- 
sons, the whites having left on the approach of “the 
Yankees.” There are about 700 members, worship- 
ing in a beautiful brick sanctuary, with a flourishing 
Sabbath-school. The Christian Secretary adds that 
Rev. William S. Phillips, late pastor of the Baptist 
church in Wethersfield, Conn., has been commission- 
ed by the Freedmen’s Aid Association, and will prob- 
ably assume the charge of the church as Mr. Horton’s 
successor. He receives his support from the Govern- 
ment, and will sail in the next steamer for Port 
Royal. 


Returned Exile.—The Rev. W. C. Duncan, D.D., 
known to many of our readers as pastor of the Colis- 
eum Baptist church of New Orleans, lost no time in 
returning to that city, after it fell into the hands of 
our trocps; and onthe 4th of July he delivered an 
®ration before the New Orleans Union Association, 
on the Southern Rebellion, in which he showed him- 
self to be wholly true to the right side of the great 
conflict. His oration is published in The New Or- 
leans Delta. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


A Chaplain from the West.—Rev. J. A. Anderson, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Stockton, has 
recently been elected chaplain of the 3d Regiment 
California Volunteers, Colonel P. E. Connor ¢om- 
mandirg. We understand the chaplain elect has 
accepted, and started with the regiment for their des- 
tination abeut the 5th of July.—The Pacific. 


Death of Mr. Wright.-gRev. W. W. Wright died at 
Covington, Ky., July 5. He graduated at Lane Sem- 
inary in 1847, and began his ministerial career in 
Alabama. In 1848 he was married to the only 
daughter of Rev. F. Y. Vaill. She died in 1854, 
leaving a son and a daughter. Mr. Wright was 
about forty years of age, and had been laid aside 
from pulpit duties for years by throat disease. His 
bedy was placed in the Frankfort Cemetery. 


A Returned Chaplain. Rev. Thomas B. Hudson, 
formerly pastor of the ehurth at Union Springs, has 
resigned the chaplaincy of the 75th New York Volun- 
teers. The climate of Pensacola, where the 75th is 
ststioned, does not agree with Mr. Hadson, and he 
returns considerably d¢bilitated, though able to dis- 
charge the duties of his office up to the time of leav- 
ing. The religious condition of the regiment (recruited 
principally in Seneca, Cayuga, and neighboring 
counties of Western New York) is very encouraging. 
The weekly prayer-meetings are well attended by the 
soldiers, and Mr. Hudson has preached regularly to 
his regiment on the Sabbath, occupying the Episcopal 
ebureh. The musical talent of the regiment, in con- 
nection with the organ, has made that part of the serv- 
ice very acceptable. The congregations of both the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches have left. Tae 
health of the regiment is good. Eight men only 
bave been lost since its organization, and two of 
these were drowned. The health of other regiments 
stationed there, the 91st, 6th, ete., is also good. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Statistics —We scarcely know the number of mem- 
bers in any yearly meeting on this continent, the 
census is s0 rarely and imperfectly taken. We do 
not know the number ef children even in our own 
yearly meeting, nor the circurmstances under whieh 
they are being educated. 

The returns obtained by the yearly meeting of Lon- 
don embrace the nun:ber of members, which appears 
to be 6 463 males and 7,378 females, a total of 13,841, 
being 18 less than at the end of 1860. The births in 
1&61 were 288; deaths, 268. 53 joined by convince- 
ment, and 45 were disowned; 16 had been read- 
miited, and 79 resigned; 84 removed from other 
yearly meetings ; 28 removed to other yearly meet- 
ings. The number of meetings fer worship in the 


less than 20 members. Of the 81 monthly meetings, 
10 have less than 50, and 7 upwards of 500 members. 
In 51 of the meetings for worship, there is but one 


there is none. 
locality to 56 per cent. in another. 


public schcols chiefly intended for members, and 230 
in the four principally designed for non members. 
The large sum of £17.000 ($80,000) per annum was 
reported as the total income derivable from char'ty, 


Britain. 
The statistics on the subject of distraints for church- 


an acgregate of prope 
£5 156. equal to $25,000, in a single 
the United States sufficiently 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
The R. ©. Archbishop of Bal: 


New Testament, from the Vuigate, A 
ed with the heen 





% Lyman of ti od 
«was Invited to sit with the Association, as Sonbe. i 


proved by the Holy See,” and that there is.no prohibi- 


yeaily meeting was 317, of which 1438 consisted of 


Friend in the station of overseer, and in 74 others 
The proportion of regular attenders 
not in membership varies from 5 per cent. in one 
As to school edu- 
eation, 500 children appear to be educated in the four 


trust funds, etc., belonging te the Society in Great 


tates, tithes, and other ecclesiastical claims, showe 
taken te the amount of 
pulse the Givil, tnd 1p. 
U civil and re- 
ligious liberty seeured us through the faithfulness of 
our worthy predecessors ?— Friends’ Intelligencer, abr, 


timere, Rev. Franei 
Patrick Kenrick, has published a travslation of th. 


Greek text, with notes eritigal aad 


THE: INDE 


ip places ‘ repentance’ for penance i 
0 oly Ryan for + Hol bev though, at the same tims, he: 
Pah ey mon 

reek we ™ ' wv ontio, 
Golkes he setms, however. to hold that Wed iatbts tores cadens 
ferme than = =, b= usage rather re’ers tovexternal 

obs. allows t! letter phrase is usually ad e 

We do pot undertake to this matter. [t- nan fe mage 
wisdom. of the Church im makiog the V the aathentic ver- 
sa ttnedaien af dsily fife, co weet sid prac sony ma wad haere 
soem ve aily life, its sand. will. oot vary 
with the eus‘oms ef the age) We must look on this new edition 
of the Arebt ishop’s learned work with pr de and satisfaction ; for 
it shows that whidst strife and war through the land, within” 
, €hureh learning avd 





COLLEGE RECORD. 


Andover Seminary.—The annual commencement. 
exercises of the Andover Theological Seminary will 
take place on Thursday, August 7. 


Enox College, Il.—On Thursday there was a donble 
commencement. First the graduating class from tne 
Young Ladies’ Seminary read their essays and re- 
ceived their diplomas. Then followed the regular 
college commencement. The day was charming, the 
house was literally ed with interested hearers, 
and the students of both departments acquitted them- 
selves, in their public performances, most admirably. 
The Master’s oration was a well written production, 
by Rev. —— King of the class of 1858. Knox Col- 
lege never had a better commencement. ‘At the 
annual meeting of the College Board, it was deter- 
mined to intrecuce a military department as a part 
of the regular college course.— N. Y. Evangelist. 


Wesleyan University, Conn.— Graduates, 17 A.B. 
and 2 4.8. One of the class was Mr. Thomas F 
Batnswell of Brooklyn, a colored man who received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. He also partici- 
pated in the public exercises of commencement day, 
and his address was received with marked expres- 
sions of favor. It is said that he interds to devote 
himself to the medical profession. 


A Koble Deed.—We are informed by the papers 
that Capt. J. B. Thomas of this city has presented tie 
hancsome sum of $1,000 to the University of the 
Pacific at Santa Clara. The munificent gift was not 
less acceptable because unexpected or unsolicited. — 
The Pacific. 


Gymnastic Fxercises—Dr. Edward Hitshcock, Jr., 
of Amherst College, has lately made a report to the 
Trustees of that institution concerning tne gymna- 
sium which has now been in operation there about 
two years. Amberst is the only college in the coun 
try where gymnastic exercises are cvnducted as a 
part of the regular college duties, and the plan, ac- 
coding to Dr. Hitchcock, works with compleie suc- 
cess. 


Trinity College, Hartford.—The degree of DD. was 
conferred upou Rev. Thomas Gallaudet rector of Sc. 
Ann’s church fer Deaf Mutes; Rev. N. E. Guornwali,; 
Rev. Isaac H. Tuttle, rector of St. Luke’s church; 
Rev. Edwin Harwood, rector of Trini'y church, New 
Haven; and Rev. E. G. Gear, chaplain U. 8. N, Fort 
Ripley, Minnesota. 


University of Indiana.—The honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon Rev. G. W. Musgrave, 
DD, of Philace)phia, and Hon. O P. Morton, Gov 
ernor of Inciana; and that of D.D upon Rev. J. T 
Dovffield, Professor of Mathematics in the College ot 
New Jersey. 

New Eptscopal feminary.—The new Esiscopa! 
Divinity School in Philadelphia has been fally ia- 
augurated. The fellowing professors have been 
elected: Rev. G@. Emlen Hare, D D, Biblical Leara- 
ing; Rev. James May, DD., History and. for the 
pre sent, Systematic Divinity ; Rev Jon A. Vaughan, 
D.D., Pastoral Care; Rev. Peter Van Pelt, DD, 
Oriental Languages; D. R. Goodwin. D.D., Apoio- 
getics. Acting professors, Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, 
DD, Liturgies; Rev. M. A. De W. Howe, D.D, 
Homiletics. Ata meeting of the Overseers, Rt. Rev. 
Alfred Lee, D D., was chosen President, and Rev. J. 
A. Childs, Secretary. , 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


A.iex—Rev. Samuel Allen of Windsor Locks, C:., 
has asked ¢ismission from his society on account of 
ill health, which was brought on by an injury reccived 
some months since. 

Amrs—Rev. A S. Ames of Indianapolis, Ind , has 
accepted the charge of the Baptist church at Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 

. Amxs—Rev. B. D. Ames was appointed principal 
of the Providence Conference Seminary. 
Anprus—Elder James L. Andrus has resigned the 
pastoral eharge of the Baptist church in Howard, 
N.Y. 

Avernitt—Rev. A. M. Averill was installed at Holy- 
oke, Mass., July 2. 

Baxcrorr—On the invitation of the officers of the 
Panafna Railroad Co., Rev. G. C. Bancroft ef the 
Wyoming Conference has gone to Aspinwall, to offict- 
ate as chaplain for the benefit of the railroad em- 
jJoyés. 

: + heel Rev. Thomas E. Bliss, late of Blackstone, 
is to enter upon the pastorate of the Congregational 
church in Hancock, Mich. 

Boarpuan—Rev. A. W. Boardman, recently of 
Amherst, N. H., has again engaged in labor as a 
pastor of the Baptist church, Passumpsic, Vt. 

Busn— Rev. E. H Bush has been compelled to re- 
sign the chaplaincy of the 59th Ohio Regiment, being 
unable longer to endure the climate of Mississippi 
and Alabama. 

Cawrnett—Rev. William H. Campbell, D D., has 
consented to accept the presicency of Ratgers College. 
He will continue to occupy his chair in the Theologi 
eal Seminary until the next Synod. 

Cuapnourns—Prof. €hadbourne has accepted the 
coloneley of a Massachusetts regiment. 

CHAMBERLAIN— Prof. Chamberlain of Bowdoin Col- 
lege has been offered and has accepted the colonelcy 
of the 20th Maine Regiment. 

Cuanry—At a very full meeting of the proprietors 
of the Hollis-street church, it was unanimously voted 
to invite Rev. George L. Chaney of Salem to become 
pastor of the society. 

Cnarin—Mr. L. Dwight Chapin was ordained by 
the Third Presbytery of New York, in Allea-street 
church, Joly 6. 

Crarx—Rev. A. F. Clark was dismissed, Jane 24, 
from the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Ludlow, Vt. 

Crark—Rev. 0. A. Clark was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church in Avon, Wis., on the Ist of July, 

Cottyer—Rev. Robert Collyer of Chicago, at the 
recent anniversary of the Meadville Seminary, deliv 
ered a discourse on “ Real and Nominal Kings,” from 
the text, “* Herod feared Jobn.” 

Conxry—Rev. J. P. Conkey has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of the Presbyterian church, Beilevue, 
Towa. 

Curntis—Rev, Jared Curtis died at Somerville, Mass., 
on July 13, aged 85. He was for about thirty years 
chaplain of the State Prison. 

Dona_psox—Rev. James Donaldson was, on the 3d 
of June, installed paster of the Westminster church, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess county. 

Eppy—Rev. Dr. Eddy of Harvard street, Boston, 
hes declined the call of the Tabernacle church in 
Philjace)phia. 

Eppy—The wife of Rev. Mr. Bddy of Wiasted, 
Conn., now in prison down South, lately received ja 
Government check for $1,120. as the amount due hey 
busband for services as chaplain up Yo May 1. 

E.vituswoop—Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, paster of the 
Central Presbyterian church, Rochester, left New 
York. July 12, for a summer visit to Europe. 

Exris—Rev. William Ellis, on his way to Mada 
gascar, writes from Maurilius that the Christians 
have greatly increased in number since the accessian 
vi the young king, ard are very active and energetic. 

Evsrurt —Rev, N. E Everett. Swan’s Island. Me, 
accepted a call from the First Baptist church in St 
George, Me. 

Faxtzry—Rev R. G. Farley, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, has accepted the nnanimous 
call of the Midcletown Point (N. J.) Baptist church. 

Farruan—Rev. A. W. Freeman returned a few 
days si:ce tohis home and people at Aurora, Ind, 

fiom a tour in Europe and the East. 

Gaz — Rev. Wakefield Gale has asked a dismission 
from bis pastoral charge at Rockport, Mass. 

Garsstt—Rev. Wm. Garnett of Mar‘insburg, WN. 
Y., has acce pted a call tothe Baptist church at White- 
side’s Ce rners, Saratoga co. 

Gris—The degree of D D. was eon€rred on Rev. 
Jchn A Gere, presiding elder of the Carlisle district. 

Grrex— Rev. Mr. Green of Brighton asked a dis- 
miesion from his people last Sabbath, having accepted 
a eall from a ehurch in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gooparze —Rev. G. W. Goodale, late of Vandalia, 
Til, has accepted a call to the church at Greenville, 
Bord co, Il 

Gusenez—Rev. E. M. Gushee (Episcopalian) of 
Dever. bas been appointed chaplain of the 9ta N. & 

Regiment. 

Hati—Rev. J. Perry Hall has resigned the 





Haw—Rev. W. Haw of Lafayette ha: acceptei 
call to the Baptist church in Gtpcadaetio. Ind. é 
Hawrrry —Rev. Silas Hawley is preaching at 3t. 
Paul, Minnesota, where are reques ¢d 
to address him. ‘ ate 
part —Rev. James Hobart died at his residen e 
in Berlin, Vt., on the 16th inst, aged 95 year; 11 





J the work, affirms that “ the Dousy yersion 


| asl bad The wie segs Record, in noticing 
5 m is not ap- 


burg, has, after an absence of eigut years, aecepted a 
cali to yeturn to. Whitehall, Washiogtoa county. 


ceived a-release from his charge over the Gongrega- 
Hepel chorch of Spencer, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasaut, lowa, to take charge of the Presby- + 


find a home and a resting- " 


the Western Book Concern. 


toral charge of the Twelfth Baptist church of Phila. B 
delphia. 


oration dlivere! in 


PB BN DENT. 


_Kipprr--Rev. C. Kidder has requested ami re- 


rrinoke—Rev. J. W. Larrimore has removed to 


terian church... = att 

Locke Rev. Nathaniel C. Loske, D D , late pastor 

of the Presbyterian church at Hempstead, LI, died | 

in this city on Monday. July 21. 

Lerxain—Rev. A. M Lorrain has written an auto- 

jography, under the title of “The Helm, the Sword, 
the Cross.” which will shortly be published at 


Lyon—Rev. G. G. Lyon, of Rock River Con- 
ference, late chaplain of the 86th, Iliqois Regi- 
ment, has been eppointed on thé staff of General 
Sigel, with the rank of colonel. 
Maxprti— Rev. A. Mandell has accepted a call to 
the First Eecaigiorian church in Madison, NJ. 
McDonatp—The Presbytery of Sidney, convened at 
Urbana the 3d day of June, ordained, a3 missionary to 
California, Mr. James Smith McDonald. 
Mitits—Rev. Edward Mills of Hermon, W. Y., has 
accepted a unanimous call to the Baptist church, 
Adams Center, Jefferson co. 
Moopy—Mr. Ruel P. Moody was ordained to the 
work of an evangelist at the Harvard-street Baptis: 
eburch, Buston, July 6. 
Morrison—The Adrian Wesleyan College, Mich., 
at its recent commencement, conferred the degree of 
D D. upon Rev. James Morrison, Prateasor of Theology 
to the Evangelical Union of Scotland. 
Morse—Rev. Levi Morse, Franklin, N. Y., accepted 
a call from the church at Newton, Sussex co., N. J. 
O.com—Rev. J. B. Olcott, agent of the Rochester 
and Chicago Universitiet, has become the Superin- 
tending agent of the Baptist Home Mission Society 
in the Northwestern District. 
Parkrr—Rev. Dr. Parker sailed for Liverpool on 
Saturday in the City of New York. He is aceom- 
panied by his son in-law, Rev. T. Ralston S.nith of 
the Seventh Preshyterian church. 
Prcx—Rev.R T Peck has been ordained a3 pastor 
of the Baptist church in Bioomfield, Iowa. 
Pizrce— Rev N. Pierce, chaplain of the 85th 
Pennsylvania Regiment, who bas been prostrated ny 
fever, is convalescent, and hepes soon to retarn to 
his post. He makes an encouraging report of the 
religious condition of the regiment. 
Szabpury—Rev. Dr. Seabury of this cily has been 
elected to the Professorship of Biblical Literature ia 
the General Theological Seminary of tae Protestant 
Episcepa) Church. Dr. 8. belongs to the ultra Hig»- 
Church party. 
Sewart Rev. Thomas Sewall of the Baltimore 
Con‘erence received tie title of D.D. from Dickiason 
Colle fe. 
Smita-- Rev. C. B. Smith, D.D., is now pastor of 
the Baptist church at Waterioo, Iowa. 
Sranra—Rev. Frederick Starr, Jr., agent of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, was on the 12th of Jane in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian congregation of 
Penn Yan. 
Srzewaxt-— Mr. Samuel B. S‘ewart, recently grad- 
.uated from the Cambridge Divinity Schoot, has beea 
unanimously invited to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church ip Nashua, N. H. 
Sronse—Rev. T. D. P. Stone, pastor of the Conzre- 
gattonal church at Amesbury Miuls, has asked a dis- 
mhissa) from his charge. 
Tayiorn—Rev. T. R. Taylor of Freehold, N. J, has 
accepted a call from the Baptist church of Hatbory’, 
Pa. P 
Txempi_eron— Rev. Milo Templeton has given notive 
that he intends to resign the church of Marseilles, 
Ohio. 
Tuourson—Rev. William J. Thompson has resigned 
the rectorship of the Grammar School of Rutgers 
College. 
Totuan—Mrs. Mary B. Tolman, wife of Rev. C. F. 
Tolman, missionary to Assam, arrived in this city by 
the City of Washington. 
Totman—Rev. George B. Tolman was ordained 
pastor ot the Congregational church in Sheldon, V‘, 
on the 10th inst. ‘ 
Turneutt—Rev. G. P. Turnbull was ordained pas- 
tor of the Baptist church, Hamden, Delaware co., N. 
Y.. July 9, 1862. 
Waxksmuan- Rev. L. H. Wakeman of West Willing- 
ton, Ct., has entered on his la>ors as pastor of the 
Baptist church, East Longmeadow. 
Wittiams— The sermon preached by Dr. Williams, 
before the Home Mission Society, is now paolisned, 
and ean be had in any quantity of Sheldon & Co. 
Witiiasusox— Rev. N. Dubois Williamson, lately of 
Pekin, Il, will succeed Rev. J. M. Ferris in the 
charge of the Reformed Dutch church of Chicago. 
Wuuis— Rev. Martin F. Willis of Nashua, N. #., 
has been invited to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church in Quincy, Til. 
Wnson—Rev. J. T. Wilson was installed on Thurs- 
day crening as pastor of the United Pres>yterian 
ehurch in Horth Fifth street, Williamsburg. 
Wuient— The death of Rev. W. W. Wright is an 
nounced as having occurred in Covington, Ky, on 
the 5th inst. 
Wirrenwister—Mr. W. Wittenwieler, late of the 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, has received 
an invitation from the German congregation in Day- 


ten, O. 
General ews.2 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pouitics are mostly quiet. Inter arma cedant 
toga, 1. e., the lawyers have gone off to the war. 
—The Democrats of Maine had a love-feas' at 
Bangor, June 26, at which there were great search 
ings of heart. There Was a tart discussion between 
the democratic Democrats and the patriotic Deino- 
crats. The upshotof the session, besides the comfort 
of freeing their minds, was the passage of four resolu- 
tions: 1, that it was obligatory to help the Govern 
ment in all “ necessary and proper” effuits to suddue 
the rebellion, etc.; 2. that we thank our army and 
navy, and “will resist all measures and efforts to 
convert this war for the Union into a crusade for 
Lego emancipation ;” 8, that we would be obliged to 
everybory to help us elect men who will act accord- 
ingly ; 4, that we have confidence in McClellan. This 
was the work of the patriotic Democrats. We should 
like to see the resolutions of the democratic ones! 
Aud Jameson of Bangor, a Unionist, was nominated 
for governor against Bion Bradbury of Eastport, a 
Yancey pro slavery man, by 166 to 106. [s that the 
best the Democracy of Maine can do? Still, Mr. 
Jewett of Belfast, if hie did draft those scanty resolu- 
tions, mace a red-hot exposition of the treason of the 
Braébury and Dana wing of the party, and their per- 
fectly barefaced attempts just after the fall of Samter 
to co cperate with Jeff Davis. 

—The regular Democratic Pennsylvania nominees 
for surveyor-general and auditor general are Janes 
P. Barr of Pittsburg and Isaac Slenker of Union 
county, rotorious antiwar men. Bat we think his 
pame, afterall, is Slinker. He has once, in February, 
1861, openly voted against what he called “ armed 
aggression upon the Southern states.” ~ 

—The Union nominees for the. same offices are 
Messrs. Cochran of New York for auditor-general, 
and Roes of Luzerne fur surveyor. Strong war reso- 
lutions were adopted at the convention. This elec- 
tion will be important chiefly as indicating the state 
of public opinion in Pennsylvania. 

—The secessionists of Rush county, Indiana, met 
at a echool-house in the township of Washington to 
celebrate the Fourth of July. @ne Doetor Hall read 
the Declaration of Independence, adding comments 
of his own, in whieh he compared the condition of 
the rebel states of the South with that of the revolted 
colonies during the Revolution. He thought the 
cases precisely parallel, and our “‘ Southern brethren” 
entitled to the active sympathy of all true “ Dem»- 
crats,” Aman named Benson followed as orator of 
the day, declaring that “he hoped to see the day 
when he could vote in Indiana for Jeff Davis for 
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Such riches might be likelier than ever to ‘take to 
themselves wings and fly away.” Also, on the other 
hand, each egg; by keeping, would increase by one 
(s)cent, and would become a piece of money of which 
Vespasian could not have said, “ Non olet !” 

—The senseless strike of the grain shovelers in 
New York, who underiook to dam up the Nile of civ- 
ilization with bulrashes by refusing to work with the 
grain “ elevating” machines, has come to an ead. 
—There have been some disgraceful riotous pro 
ceedings at Cincinnati. A gang of misguided Irish 
men, foolish enough—or drunk enough - to believe 
that anegio bad av right to do nonest work for fair 
wages, had for a considerable period been systemati- 
cally abusing the colored stevedores, with the desiga 
of driving them out of that employment. Tuaeir 
wicked plan was the more hopeful, since, as is well- 
known, a similar one had been carried through suc- 
cessfully in New Oxleans, Munroe, the secessionist 
mayor, having been a ringleader init. Both parties 
in Cincinnati had armed themselves, and the Irish, on 
the night of July 15, made a concerted attack on a 
negro neighborhood, an’ had a tremendous fight, tear 
ing down or damaging Zion Chapel and several of the 
colored people’s homes. Fire arms were freely used, 
but nobody seems to have been much hurt except one 
Trishman mortally wounded. A strong force of police 
afier atime quelled the riot, and a numerous patrol 
of citizens being organized, the city is at peace again, 
What brutal meanness in the aggressors! They 
ought to be themselves banished. 


FOREIGN. 


Tux foreign news is to the 17th of July, and is of 
_bifling interest; most of it consisting of that same 
course of ignorant and absurd comment upon Ameri 
can affairs which we have often adverted to, bat 
which we think it quite unnecessary to study or re 
peat. Among it we obseeve espevially the impotent 
wrath of the unprincipled Londen Times at our late 
tariff. It is scarcely likely that the United States 
will be very prompt to renew its commercial sujec 
tion to the cotton kings and ironmasters of England 
—To the scanty band of American exhibiturs at 
the English “ International” Exhibition, have been 
awarded: 20 medals for agricultural and horticul 
iuwal machires ; 6 for military articles; 1 for Colt’s 
revolvers ; 1 for naval architecture, etc., etc. ; in all, 
fifty four medals, and thirty *‘ honorable mentiuns.” 
Unly these two classes of awards were made. 

— Advices from France continue to indicate that 
Napoleon is resolved to strengthen and maintain his 
position in Mexico; and it is reported that a French 
naval force has seized Guaymas, the chief Mexican 
port on the upper part of the Gulf of California 
—The South American republics are becoming dis- 
turbed at recent and prospective European interfer 
ences with American politics; and Peru has put 
forth a proposition for a union of all the North and 
South American republics to put a stop to this obnox- 
ious course of procedure, in which the United States 
ought naturally to take the lead. 

— Duke Pasquier, a French nobleman, is dead, aged 
96. He has long held high offices under many suc 
cessive French acministrations, not being much 
troubled with principles. He used to tell of conver- 
sations he had held with Frederic the Great of Prussia. 
He has lett memoirs, which are unquestionably of 
very great interest; they are supposed to be intended 
for publication. 

—Garibaldi is making another journey in Sicily, and 
is enjoying a kind of triumphal progress which terri- 
tics the Government. Russia has officially recognized 
the Kingcom of Italy, as is supposed, in consequence 
of the influence of Napoleon. But Italian affairs 
remain in a threatening and unsettled condition, in 
consequence of the chronic ulcer of Rome. 
—It is reported that the Turks have won a hard- 
fought battle with the Montenegrins, and are advanz- 
ing upon Cettigne, the capital of the robber princi- 
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BOOKS. 


The “ Chronicles of Oarlingford” in Blackwood are 
by Mrs. Oliphant ;—and are quite well written. 
Orpheus C. Kerr, the war correspondent of The N. 
Y. Sunday Mercury, whoze flaming accounts of the 
achievements of Captain Bob Shorty, Captain Villiam 
Brown Eskevire, and the Mackerel Brigade, appear 
in most of our exchanges, is Mr. Newell, an editor of 
The Mercury. These letters may seem to be mere 
fan, but there is stinging satire in them. And the 
queer ingenuity of the man is worth noting. Who 
would perceive —without being told --the ridiculous 
transmogrification which has made ‘“ Orpheus © 
Kerr” out of “ Office-seeker ?” 











LicrurEs ON THE Science or LanavaGs, delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in April, 
May, and June, 1861. By Max Muller. From the 
second London edition, revised. New York: C. 
Scribner. 1862. 12mo. pp 416. 
A work of high interest and high value. It has 
the very rare merit of instructing and delighting 
together. Of its nine lectures, the first is an argu- 
ment that language is a physical science ; a poiat 
which Prof’ Muller may prove under his definitions, 
but which is not true so as to rank philology with 
chemistry or zoology; which is true only as it is that 
music is a mathematical science. The second lec- 
ture, full—as indeed the whole book is—of the 
freshest and most curious suggestions, shows how 
language grows by two processes: “ dialectical re- 
generation,” or a constant branching forth of new 
dialects and modification of old ones ; and “‘ phonetie 
decay,” or a constant variation according to fixed 
laws of existing words. The third lecture describes 
the “empirical” unscientific proceedings of those 
who first undertook to study language, make gram- 
mars, etc. ; the next five discuss the “ classificatory” 
period of the study, while words and dialects were, 
on a proper inductive principle, collected, tested, and 
arranged, ultimately becoming grouped under the 
three divisions of Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian. 
And the last lecture considers the theoretical stage 
or the origin and nature of language. Our unquali- 
fied admiration of the masterly method, learning, and 
genius too, with which Professor Muller has treated 
his subject, may be imagined from this: that our 
chief feeling about the book is one of regret that we 
cannot print it all as a “serial” in The Independent. 
The type, paper, and presswork of the work are in 
Mr. Houghton’s best taste, and are eminently beau- 
tiful. 
Consiperations on Rerresextative Government. 
By John Stuart Mill. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 865. 
This is the work of one of the most careful, clear, 
fair, and unprejudiced thinkers of the age. And he 
is likely to do justice to the subject of these “ Con- 
siderations,” because he has already done justice to 
the United States, the one existing illustration of the 
subject, in his well known, abie, and convincing arti- 
cle in Fraser's Magazine. 

The course of Mr. Mill’s discussion is as follows: 
Chap. 1. Fermsof government are a matter of choice, 
under the limitations imposed by the social organiza- 
tion, and the intellectual and moral condition, of the 
nation choosing. Chap. 2 That which comes nearest 
to being the criterion of a form of government is the 
question: How far, firstly as an agency for national 
development and training, and secondly as an agency 
for managing national affairs, does it operate favor- 
ably to each next step in the national advancement? 
Chap; 3. The ideally best form of government is rep- 
resentative. Onap. 4. But this form is in practice 
only best where the people are, 1, willing to receive 
it; 2, willing and able to maintain it; and 8, willing 
amd able to perform their individual duties under it. 
Chap. 5. The business of fepresentative bolies is to 
express and discuss the grievances and wants and 
opinions of the nation, not to legislate. That shoul 
be done, and the public business generally transacted, 
by skilled legislators, the greatest political minds in 
the country. Chap 6 The defects of representative 
governments are chiefly due to insufficieat morality 
and intelligence in the governing assemly, and its 
consequent liability to caprice, haste, sinister iaflu- 


prehkend and maintain the proper balance of power 
. rite the semtsnactine | at coon 2-pen to. ernie 
“ ” a sa re of 

wan, iniendn ming ta fhe’ Bey fe ‘minorities. Here we may observe that Mri Mil 
seems to be totally ignorant that the Americawplan 
of government provides in practice nearly the min- 
ority representation which he asks. Chap. 8. Sutiaae 
might be absolutely universal if minorities were_re- 
presented ; otherwise, it should somehow depend upon 
the intelligence and morality of the voter. Chap, 9. 
There might be two stages in electing (likesour 
choice of U.S. Senator by state legislatures), only 
where the conditions are as favorable for it as here. 
Chap. 10. Argues, not with practical knowledge, and 
therefore incopclusively, that the secret Ballot should 

not be used, but all voting 

On durations of parliaments. 
trine of pledges by representatives admits of no uni- 
versal aseent or dissent: Cases must be decided as 
they rise, by. the circumstances,..Chap. 13. A 
second Legislative Chamber fs in itself of verv doubt- 


id béopen,» Chap. 11. 
Chap. 12. The doc- 


ful utility. (Qur experience of eighty years disproves 


this.) Chap. 14. Discusses the executive of a re- 
pretentative government ; lays it down that neither 
the votes of the people nor of their representatives 


should appoint executive officers ; that jadictal offi- 


cers especially should not be elected (which is right) ; 


and that competitive examinatiens should precede 
and decide appointments to office. Chap: 15 dis- 
cusses local representation. Chap. 16. Nationalities 
under representative governments. Chap. 17. Fed- 
eral representative governments ; and it quite over- 
looks the single element which made the union of 
our states possible; an element of inward essenve, 
not of outward form ; viz., that the states federated 
had already the double habit of self government 
statewise, and intercourse as social and political 
equals nationwise. Chap. 18 and last considers 
the government by England of its dependencies. 
Mr. Mill's book is a very interesting discussion, 
and is instructive both by its defects and excel- 
Jences ; for it shows what the best minds of England 
can do, and cannot do, in discussing politics. 


Norrn America. Ry Anthony Trollope. Vol. 1-2 
\in one). Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincotté Co. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 335 and 334. 

Norrn America. By Anthony Trollope.. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12m. pp. 623. 
Mr. Trollope’s book, of whose two simultaneous 
editions the titles are above given, is sufficiently en- 
tertaining reading of its kind. He has added one 
more to the long list of superficial observers and in- 
sufficient deciders who have come over the sea to 
make a book about us. He thinks the South have a 
right to be independent if they can. His representa- 
tions of American dialecticism are mere cockney 
imaginations. And his judgments are worth nothing 
at all. His book has the merit of being a moderately 
lively compilation of an immense number of observa- 
tions, which were made with exceedingly remarkable 
speed, and with a degree of correctness very remark- 
able considering their speed. He was here six 
months. What is his judgment worth that our form 
of government has failed or bas not; that our system 
of education is good or bad? Nothing whatever. 
The fact that Messrs Lippincott issue one edition 
of Mr. Trollope’s book, and Messrs. Harper another, 
suggests of course the vexed question of international 
copyright. Without at present discussing the abstract - 
principle of this question, we shall only observe that 
we agree with the views lately excellently expressed 
by The Boston Daily Advertiser ; that before Eaglish 
authors can fairly demand an exchange of copyright 
privileges with American ones, England must give her 
people common schools and the education due to 
humanity ; and thus raise up a reading public which 
shall offer to the American author some equivalent 
for the vast field of American readers sought to be 
mulcted for the profit of English authors And we 
may add that since a trip over the sea and a few 
days’ residence will secure the copyright, it is 
hardly likely that anybody will lose any important 
amount for want of it. 


Lioyp's OrriciaL Mar of the State of Virginia. 
From actual surveys by order of ths Executive, 
1828 and 1869. Oorrected and revised by J. T. 
Lioyd to 1862, from actual surveys by Capt. W. 
Angelo Powell, U. 8. Top. Eng., of Gen. Rosecrans’ 
Staff. J.T. Lloyd, 164 Broadway, New York. 

This map of Virginia, where all the hopes and 
fears of the country are now centering, will be found 
to give very adequate means for fullowing out the 
movements of the armies. It is remarkably full in 
detail, and quite as remarkably cheap, being furnished 
by mail for money (not stamps) at 25 cente, and cov- 
ering an engraved space of about 3 feet 9 inches by 2 
feet 6 inches, 


Lirz or Geygrat Natnaniret Lyon. By Asahel 
Woodward, M.D. Hartford, Conn.: Case Lockwood 
& Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 360. 

This is a well written account of the long military 
career of this brave and energetic son of Connecticut. 
The modesty and unselfishness of Gen. Lyon, and 
his character as a thinker and worker rather than a 
man of words, prevented him from accumulating re- 
corded materials for a memoir as ample as coukd be 
wished. But the evident enthusiasm of Dr. Wood- 
ward has communicated to the biography an earnest- 
ness which does much to compensate the want; and 
he has eucceeded in preparing a spirited and interest- 
ing picture of the adventurous and laborious life of 
Gen. Lyon. 


Tue Attar at Home. Second series. Selections 
and Prayers fur Domestic Worship. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. xii+336. 

This is, for all those who are not in need of any 
distinct avowal or recognition of Christ as God, an 
unexceptionable and useful collection of Scriptural 
selections and morning and evening prayers for the 
domestic circle. The literary and mechanical merits 
of the book are emineut and satisfactory. 


Apvice to a Motner on the Management of her 
Offspring. By Pye Henry Chavasse, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, etc., etc. Re- 
printed from the Sixth London Edition. New York: 
Baillitre Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 172. 
Contains very many sensible suggestions on diet, 
regimen, clothing, and all matters pertaining to the 
management of children, from their earliest infancy 
up to sixteen or thereabouts. For these suggestions, 
this little work is well worth reading. As to its old- 
fashioned allopathy in medicine, those who believe in 
it will find it at hand, and those who do net will find 
it easy to avoid. 


Tae Last or roe Mortimers. A story in Two 
Voices. By the author of “ Margaret Maitland,” etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 873. 
The “ two voices” are to be the differentiating qual- 
ity of this respectable novel. First a maiden lady, one 
of the two sisters Mortimer, narrates ; and secondly, 
the lieutenant’s wife narrates. The other sister is 
the heroine, having when young married an Italian 
Count,—that rare bird of the modern English novel! 
—quarreled with him for refusing to take her name, 
and then extravagantly lived out her quarrel to the 
end of her long life, as Miss Mortimer; even refusing 
to acknowledge her son, Luigi, Count Sermoneta. 
This Luigi marries little Sara Cresswell, the old lady’s 
god-davghter. The financial part of the story is prop- 
erly balanced by the bequest of the married Miss 
Mortimer’s half the old Mortimer estate away from 
her unacknowledged son to a Mortimer heiress, who 
has married Lieutenant Harry Langham; and by the 
bequest of the other hatf to the young Count Ser- 
moneta from his aunt, to make up for his mother’s 
injustice. 

The second voice which narrates is that of the 
Mortimer heiress, Mrs Langham, who tells the story 
of her life, which at Jast runs into that of her two old 
aunts. The novel is not remarkable, but unexcep- 
tionable and respectable. ~ And there is one real live 
person in it, the queer Scottish handmaiden, Lizzie 
Bayne. Her we wholly recommend. And, notwith- 
standing what we just now said, after all must it not 
be more than a respectable novel that has even one 
real live person in it? There isa fearful mystery and 
a horrid old woman. Anybody can grind out a fear- 
ful mystery and a horrid old woman. But a live per- 
son! It is a good book. 


Brapsury’s Gorpen Saowzr of S.-8. Melodies: & 
New Collection of Hy mns and Tunes for the Sa>bath- 
School. By Wm. B Bradbury. New York: Ivison, 
Phinney &Co Long 24mo. pp. 128. 
A collection of original melodies which will com- 
petently serve the purposes of Sunday-schools. 
Tre Eyracrerx: a Collection of new ‘Sunday- 
Sebool Music. By T. J. Cook and T. E. Perkins, 
assisted by T. F. Seward and 8. J. —, New York: 
ode tingtop. Long 24mo. pp- r#/- 
mp, foc such @ little book. But 
it is & quite good one. The words are not remarka- 
ble—they need not be. Bat the aire are 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 














Cenrticuovus states may have political gov-. 


ermmments and industrial systems not only 
different but oppugnant, and yet remain at 
peace with each other, if the states are not 
vitally connected. But if you should unite 
them by a Common Government, derived 
equally from the different states, that Govern- 
ment would become the inevitable point of con- 
flict—each of the oppugnant industrial and polit- 
ical elements striving for the mastery. This 
has been the fact in our own national history. 
Long ago the more sagacious Southern 
statesmen foresaw that a time would come 
when the Federal Government must accept 
the peculiar principles underlying slave insti-_ 
tutions, or the principles belonging to free 


states. Free labor and slave labor may co-exist 


as facts, in different states, under a Common 
Government ; but, in their political principles, 
cannot co-exist in the administration of the 
Common Government, since they are opposites, 
and the presence of one is the destruction of 
the other. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Calhoun, the 
archetype of the present generation of Southern 
statesmen, to implete the Government silently 
with Southern principles, to secure it to the 
side of Slavery, until either the whole continent 
should be substantially slaveholding, or the 
slaveholding states should have become num- 
erous and powerful enough to slough the free 
states and establish a great tropical Republican 
Empire. 

The ultimate absolute incompatibility of 
Slavery and Freedom, under a common Govera- 
ment, has not only been accepted as a phil- 
osophy by the sagacious thinkers of the South, 
but it has worked down among the common 
people as an empirical truth. It is a conviction 
of the statesman, and an enthusiasm of the 
common people. The South is united on this 
ground, that its peculiar ideas must rule in 
the administration of Government. This is the 
whole meaning of Southern rights! There has 
been no grievance, no oppression, no meddling 
with its laws, its institutions, its indus- 
tries, by the hand of Government. The only 
wrong done, is the supercession of Southern 
ideas in administration of Government. But 
that is wrong enough to men who know that 
there cannot be two opposite theories coexist- 
ing in one Government ; and that the fact of the 
ejection of the Southern principle is its down- 
fall. The peculiar ideas of the North in favor 
of Liberty have been excluded from the Admin- 
istration for fifty years. Now, these re-entering 
with authority, Southern principles go out; and 
Southern men know it And the whole state 
of Southern feeling and opinion, their grievances 
while with us, and their determination to be 
separate, are giving a magnificent develop- 
ment to this cardinal fact, that Slavery and 
Liberty cannot administer, in common, the one 
Government. Southern men are clear in their 
discernment. They are logical in their deduc- 
tion. They are consistent in their practice. 

Meanwhile the busy North has speculated 
very little concerning this matter. The sense 
of strength ; the breadth of base on which free 
states build; the habit, springing from indus- 
trious enterprise, of attending to one’s business 
and not meddling with others’; these reasons, 
and others yet worthier—indisposition to inter- 
fere with state sovereignties, or to embarrass 
those who, until lately, professed to be enough 
harassed by slavery without vexatious intru- 
sion of foreign philanthropy—have kept the 
North from studying and appreciating the phil- 
osophy of Southern and Northern Society as 
related to a Federal Common Government. 
Only let the South alone, and attend to.your 
own business !—has been the great prescrip- 


tion for peace and prosperity. Why cannot’ 


contiguous states be at peace, even with utterly 
inconsistent ideas and institutions, if each will 
let the other alone? And, in truth, this is 
soundreasoning. ‘The fallacy lies in supposing 
it to be within the volition of states to let each 
other alone! If they were isolated, they might. 
But being vitally united by a Federal govern- 
ment, they cannot. 


It is possible to have any number of Leyden 
jars, or sets of them, filled with opposite elec- 
tricities, without explosion, if they are in juxta- 
position only. But if by one wire you unite 
them, there will be a conflict of forces, an ex- 
plosion, and the predominance afterwards of 


the remaining force, whatever it may be. 


Now, Kentucky and Ohio need not conflict 
' with each other, as equal contiguous sovereign- 
ties. Neither do they. But when Kentucky sends 


to Washington her political electricity, and 
Ohio hers, and they are brought together, there 
will be a flash and explosion, The Great 
Federal Departments of Government are points 
at which opposing forces adjust themselves— 
~ the Federal Court, the Executive silently, and 
Congress vociferously, striving to balance, not 
- differing selfish interests, but deadly opposite 
‘principles. All the states are connected with 


each other through the National Federal Battery 
at Washington. 


Here, then, are great controlling princi- 
ples, behind all human opinions and voli- 
tions, and underneath all human desires, 

~ getting in motion great tides and currents, on 
~ which men are unconsciously and involuntarily 


blaming each other, and charging all. the 
"disasters to opposing radicals. This is as 


_ gers in a. great ship, hustled and hurtled 
+ Hmm side to aide, and pitched against each other, 


should fall to blows of hand and tongue, as if it 


| that rolled'the ship, and the ‘ship that tossed 


Eaitorx, | the passengers ! They did not make the:storm ! | 
And 80, now, on'this continent, citizens are but 
of God's | 


the puppets obeying the movements 
hand. Hang every abolitionist in the land, and 
as many more would come to their funeral. 

It is left us only to choose in which current 
to float. On one side or the other we must 
contest, till one or the other element is in as- 
cendency. 

The true policy of the North for the last 
twenty-five years was, to oppose a tem- 
perate but firm resistance to the tendencies of 
Slavery. But for the sake of peace and union, 
everything demanded was, with some ineffec- 
tual struggle, yielded. Every yielding for the 
sake of peace made peace more difficult. Con- 
flict would have yielded peace ; but now, peace 
has brought conflict. At each period the 
reasons for Northern firmness were more urg- 
ent; and at each, instead, the North made 

concessions and compromises. But a compro- 
mise between an unjust usurer and a needy 
debtor increases the miser’s power of exaction, 
and weakens the victim’s power of resisting. 

By avoiding the real issues, by dodging inevit- 
able questions, by postponing and rolling over 
to the future all the vital conflicts which two 
such gigantic forces, in deadly opposition, must 
breed, it became certain that, at length, there 
would be a tremendous explosion, and such a 
settlement as the elements have, when, after 
long heats and droughts, storms come through 
the air, and by thunder and lightning, by winds 
and rains, restore the balance of air and earth. 
But such was the confidence that we had in 
the power of discussion, in the elasticity of our 
institutions, and the recuperative good sense of 
our people, that we resolutely disbelieved that 
the great settlement would take on the form of 
Civil War. There was no logical necessity for 
War. The crisis came in the campaign pre- 
ceding Mr. Lincoln’s election. Had there 

been a government in Washington, no war could 
have come. A well-meaning man, that in 
times of prosperity is only a public annoyance, 
in times of adversity is a public disaster. Such 
was Buchanan, feebly patriotic, fiercely a parti- 
san, and wholly a coward. If you were his 
enemy, he feared and conciliated you; if his 
friend, he trusted your kindness and betrayed 
it. As Jonah was for three days and nights in 
the whale’s belly, so for three Presidential 
years Mr. Buchanan lived in the belly of the 
South. On the fourth they cast him up, that 
he might have time, in his expiring term, to 

betray the North more fatally than it was ever 

given to Judas or,Arnold to betray Master or 

Country. He found every blessing of peace on 

his accession to office, and on leaving it be- 

queathed to the country the cruelest war of 
modern history. 

Had the beginning of the War been ener- 

getic, the conflict would still have been brief; 

and, afterwards, by the action of great laws, 

economic and moral, Slavery might have been 

weakened, wasted, and finally destroyed. 

It was the want of the sense of the compre- 

hensive antagonism of the two great societies 

that invalidated the War. Our leaders were 

hoping for conciliation. They seemed to 

have been reading the Prophets, and believed 

that the millennial prediction was to be 

fulfilled by their hands. They have been 
trying to get lambs and wolves to lie down 
together. They believed that the lion and 
calf would mate. They have carried out bun- 
dles of straw to feed lions on. Like children, 
indeed, they have played on the hole of the 
asp, and put their hand on the cockatrice’s 
den. 

And what has been the result of not know- 
ing the times? of not perceiving the tremen- 
dous sweep of these great principles that were 
floating down two great Civil Societies upon 
each other? of hoping all things, and doing 
nothing? We shall say what that fearful result 
is. 

A war that might have been avoided has been 
invited, A war that should have been brief 
has become long. A war that should have 
been but the penal hand of Government inflict- 
ing chastisement, has become inevitably revo- 
lutionary and radically destructive. To-day it 
is not a question so much which shall conquer, 
as which shall exist as a civil community—the 
North or the South? Moral influence is 
ended. Only the Sword now argues! 

The South, with all its material force, and 
with every living fiber filled and electrified with 
its peculiar political philosophy, is consolidated, 
armed, embattled, and skillfully led. They 
mean no less than our destruction. Their owa 
independence is the present claim. But the 
same causes which led them to refuse to remain 
in a Government of which they were not chiefs, 
will lead them to refuse to dwell on a continent 
of which they are not masters. If they do not 
mean it, they will have to mean it. Itis the 
destiny of their Logic. 

On the other hand, called against its own 
will into this War, the North should understand 
precisely its situation and what it has to do. 


two dynasties urged only by ambition. It is a 
war of those principles which generate political 
forces. Itis a war of Fates. It is not exter- 
nal and casual conflict. It is internal, essen- 
tial—the principle of life resisting the fermenta- 
tion of morbific matter. But two courses are 


It is the war not merely of two armies—not of 





were not the wind that rolled the sea, the sea 


-for a ‘mess of pottage ! t ‘ 


open. Yield the South their demand. Con- 
cede their independence, and buy five 
years of drugged and fitful peace, and fifty 
years of rivalry and vindictive quarreling. 
Give up the Mississippi and the Gulf, and 
march for the North Star; give up Kentucky 
and Maryland, that will inevitably go with a 
successful South. Above all, give up Wash- 
ington as the seat of Government, and set 
down somewhere else a new capital. For, 
should the South succeed, we might as well 
have our capital at Cape Horn as within Vir- 
ginia territory. Having been outwitted in 
government for fifty years, and vanquished in 
war, let the good-natured North be hoodwinked 
once more, and find out too late that separa- 
tion is dismemberment ! 

The sword will amputate her limbs without 
tying up any arteries, England, that always 
loved us more than herself, and does so still! 
advises the North to take off her hand from 
God’s gift of ten degrees of latitude across half 
the globe, and to barter the zones of a continent 


} former. - 


THE IND 


The other is War upon a scale proportioned . 
to 
danger—and the power of the great Free North 
to wage war! — “ 
If this last alternative be chosen still, then 
it should be chosen with a clear understanding 
of its inevitable course. “Bjther the South 
must go down, er the North. Their civiliza- 
tion or our civilization will survive, But, only 
one of them ! 

It is not enough that we increase our men 
and means. We shall never succeed until we 
accept the IDEA latent in this conflict. Slav- 
ery must be crushed. Liberty must have ab- 
solute and unquestioned dominion on this con- 
tinent. We will not have oppression under 
the symbol of a scepter or of a whip—nceither 
exported from abroad nor sprouting from our own 
soil! Thig continent is dedicated to Liberty. 
It is the mission of this generation of men to 
establish free institutions from ocean to ocean. 
We sought to do it-in Peace. Since War has 
come, we will seek to take from its repulsiveness 
and horror by making it serve the noblest ends of 
human liberty. If it is for Liberty upor a 
whole continent that we fight, then, every son 
or brother that falls is a sacrificial victim. By 
his blood we ransom generations of men! 

To this one grand result, which for years 
we honestly strove to gain by the methods of 
peace, now that against our wish, and against 
every effort, War has been thrust upon us, 
we now would summon this people to lend 
every energy. Along this path, shall we 
be dragged by Divine Providence, hesitating, 
stumbling, like a sullen or a stupid boy that 
pulls at his father’s hand, whining and crying ; 
or shall we stand up like men, with loins 
girded, sword drawn, with hearts fixed, and 
an intelligent acceptance of that Guide who 
points out the road of safety right across the 
ruins of Slavery, and says, “ This is the way, 
walk ye in it?” 

The way to make the Administration see 
this truth, is to see it ourselves. There is a 
kind of political mesmerism. Our rulers will 
partake of our sensations. What the people 
see, the President will see. What the people 
taste, will repeat itself on the President’s 
tongue. 

. Let the sentence be spoken. Let all hin- 
drances and hesitations end. Lift up the ban- 
ner! And as the winds of war roll out its 
folds, let those letters shine out as if God had 
written them with heavenly light, “ UNIVER- 
SAL EMANCIPATION.” 





THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH. 


Every one’ understands that Christian faith is 
something more than a mere opinion that the Gos- 
pel is true. For some purposes it is convenient 
to class all who hold this opinion as Christians, in 
distinction from the adherents of other religions ; 
and it must be admitted that even the mere intel- 
lectual belief in Christianity produces results of 
value. The worst parts of Christendom are better 
than heathen lands. Yet this mere opinion is not 
faith, for it does riot accomplish the works which, 
in the New Testament, are declared to be the in- 
variable and necessary fruits of faith. We cannot 
doubt that Judas had, in many respects, correct 
opinions as to the character and the power of 
Christ—but there was no faith in Judas. There 
are those who “hold the truth in uarighteous- 
“ ness.” 

But while few among us are likely ¢o make this 
mistake, there is another error against which we 
should guard, most mischievous and discouraging 
in its effects upon those who are seeking to be the 
disciples of Christ. That is, the idea that Chris- 
tian faith is something which cannot be defined 
nor understood—a sort of supernatural inspiration 
or excitement of feeling, which has no connection 
with any use of means to produce it; and which a 
man must wait for, and cannot hope to have, until 
some inexplicable change has been, without any 
agency of his own, wrought in him. 

There can be no doubt that many who really 
wish to enter upon a Christian life are discouraged 
by such views, and that true believers in Christ 
are kept back from professing their faith, because 
their religious experience has not been so strange 
and stariling as they suppose it ought to be. The 
Gospel furnishes no authority fer such views. It 
puts faith before men as a duty of rational beings, 
in which they are bound to exercise the faculties 
they have, and for which they need no faculty 
that they have not. It tells us that the grace of 
God is needed for the exercise of faith,—as it is 
for every good thought or deed,—but it does not 
tell us to wait for any special and peculiar mani- 
festation of that grace before we venture to be- 
lieve. It calls men wherever Christ is preached 
to believe in him, presenting the evidences on 
which faith may rest, and offering, in connection 
with the use of men’s faculties upon the truth, all 
needed help; and it assures us that wherever 
there is an earnest mind longing to learn the lesson 
of Christian faith, there is the grace of God teach- 
ing and assisting. 

Faith is the practical reception of Christian 
truth: this is the sum and substance of it. The 
manner of its first exercise may be various, accord- 
ing to the particular truth which is the most prom- 
inently before the mind. There may be circum- 
stances preceding and attending it of distress or joy ; 
but these are not essential matters, and those who are 
seeking to enter upon a life of Christian faith should 
not dwell on them, nor regard them as important. 
It is not necessary to begin a life of faith precisely 
as some one else did whose biography has been 
published, or in any technical or traditional way— 
but simply to begin the exercise of faith ; and that 
consists in a practical recognition of Christian 
truth. If we ask, “What truth?” the answer 
must be, that which relates to our own moral con- 
dition and necessities—to God, his character, laws, 
and purposes, as they are connected with us, and 
net as speculative or abstract propositions. 

Faith must receive the truth concerning Christ 
in all the parts he bears in the work of human 
redemption—as the Sacrifice for sin, by which 
reconciliation with him is possible—and not in 
that character only, nor for the sake of securing 
pardon alone, but as the Author and Sustainer of 
spiritual life—the King—the Lawgiver—the Teach- 
er—the Example—the Friend. It sees and accepts 
the moral and spiritual elements of salvation ; 
understanding that salvation is a deliverance not 
only from suffering, but from the sin which 
deserves and insures suffering, and that the former 
would be in vain, and would be no real salvation, 
without the latter. Faith receives the whole truth, 
and does not undertake the impossible task of con- 
densing the rich and comprehensive Gospel of 
Christ into one or two theological propositions. It 
1s a8 essential a part of Christian faith to believe 
in the commands and principles of Christ, as in his 
offers of pardon ; and a faith in the latter never 
can take the place nor excuse the neglect of the’ 


Faith, we have said, is the practical pecan of 


the issues at stake—tlf imminence of the | 


from absolutist despotism to constitutional and pop- 


| of Poland is regarded by many as a plan to neutralize 
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ing principle in the life of man. It isthe beginning 
of a Christian life, but not the mere beginning—its 
constant support and guide ; so that the soul shall 
go into all duties and conflicts, and into all scenes 
—secular and religious—acknowledging always 
and everywhere the sovereignty of Christ, and 
leaning calmly upon the truth, and upon the 
living God whom that truth reveals and brings 
near. 

Men have often attempted to will themselves 
into a state of faith, and finding the effort in vain, 
have inquired in hopelessness, “ How shall I eb- 
‘ tain that faith which the Gospel tells me is essén- 
“tial to the life of the soul?” The answer is, 
Let the laws of the mind and the teachings of 
common sense be observed. Of course you can- 
not will a state of the mind or of the affections ; it 
must arise in view of the trath. If you wish then 
to exereise faith in Christ, look at the facts in the 
case: consider your own condition as a sinner, 
and the remedy for that condition which Christ 
puts before you. Study the truth, in its applications 
to yourself, until it begins to appear a reality. 
Rest yeurself upon Christ, as if sure that he can 
do all that you need. Cultivate the habit of faith 
in the practical duties which the Gospel requires, 
and in the precepts it gives ; begin at once to do 
them, and let no perplexities or doubts hinder you 
in this. Attempting this, you will be fally cen- 
scious of the need cf divine assistance. Ask of 
him that assistance whenever the need of it is felt; 
and believe that he is ready to give it. And thus, 
by his blessing, you may enter a life of Christian 
faith ; and find it one of growing strength, and 
purity, and comfort. 








RUSSIA IN TRANSITION. 


Russia will complete in the course of the present 
year the first millennium of its national history; 
for,as most of her historians assume, it was in or 
about the year 862 when Rurik, a prince of the 
Russians, established himself at Nevgorod, and 
there laid the foundation of the Russian empire, 
An event of such moment will, of course, be cole- 
brated with appropriate solemnity, and can hardly 
fail to make on the public mind a most profound 
and lasting impression. A nation which sees itself 
possessed of more than one-seventh of all the land 
of the surface of the globe, of a population larger 
than that of all America, and of unequaled pros- 
pects of future magnitude, cannot but glory in the 
retrospect of its origin. 

This significance would have attached to the 
millennial birthday of the Russian empire under any 
reign, and at any political juncture. But the 
thorough political and social reforms which Alex- 
ander II. has partly carried out and partly an- 
nounced, and, on the other hand, the violent symp- 
toms of widespread revolutionary sentiments, 
attract to it more than ordinary attention. It 
becomes more and more apparent that the present 
year will not only close, in a merely chronological 
point of view, the first millennial period of the em- 
pire, but that it will also mark its entire transition 
from a lower stage of civilization to a higher one— 


ular liberty. , 
The way for a reorganization of the empire 
began to be prepared by the Crimean war. With 
an empty exchequer and a disorganized army, 
the Government beeame aware of the indispensable 
necessity of developing the national resources. It 
began to realize the vast inferiority of Russia to 
western Europe in point of civilization, and, conse- 
quently, in point of strength. The entire nation, 
accordingly, became the object of imperial solici- 
tude: This change of position was in itself a 
silent revolution, and prolific of great results. The 
nation, finding itself recognized by the Government, 
came for the first time to apprehend its own 
existence, and soon signs of national vitality began 
to appear in all directions. A deep agitation seemed 
to pervade all classes of society ; the people became 
conscious of new wants and desires, and of the 
necessity of extensive changes ; but few of them 
had any clear perception of the end and means 
of the national reorganization. The Emperor, by 
a series of theroughgoing reforms, has given an 
immense impulse to the popular excitement, with- 
out, however, being able to guide it, with firm 
hand, into a safe channel. 

The most important of these reforms, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, has been recently discussed by 
The Independent in all its aspects. As serfdom 
has been the basis of the entire political and social 
fabric of the empire, its abolition alone required a 
reconstruction of every branch of political life. 
The administration of justice, the organization of 
the army, the system of taxation, all had to be 
thoroughly revised and readjusted. The Emperor 
has shown at least the intention of meeting these 
exigencies of a reorganizing society. 

The European advices received during the past 
weeks have apprised us of a series of wise reforms 
which the Emperor, in accordance with the opinion 
of the Council of State, has determined to introduce. 
Several monopolies of the Government have been 
abolished ; no one will henceforth be condemned 
without having had a fair trial by jury ; the towns 
will receive to a large degree the right of self- 
government; education will be promoted; and 
even a kind of constitution, it is regarded as certain, 
will be proclaimed at the solemnities*with which 
the millennial existence will be commemorated at 
Novgorod. 

Strange to say, the latter measure gives greater 
satisfaction to the reactionary party of the nobles 
than to those who have hitherto warmly applauded 
the other reformatory measures of the Government. 
It is thought by the latter that the Emperor, for the 
present, cannot go further than grant a representa- 
tion of the nobility, a majority of whom are less 
liberal than the Emperor. Any power given to 
them, it is feared, would be used for resisting the 
liberal projects of the Government, and for retarding 
the progress 6f Russia, and it is therefore deemed 
by far preferable that the Emperor, of his own 
accord, should first carry through his intended re- 
forms, and thus prepare gradually the way for a 
national representation of the entire people. The 
Grand-duke Constantine is considered the head of 
this party, and his recent appointment as Viceroy 


his influence in St. Petersburg, and as an approach 
of the Emperor toward the reactionary party. 
These two parties—the reactionists and the 
sympathizers with the reforms of the Emperor— 
aré the only ones which have the privilege of 
openly professing and propagating their views. 
But besides them there is, at least, the beginning 
of another party, with tendencies decidedly demo- 
cratic, and more or less revolutionary. Though 
little is known about its numerical strength, it is 
certain that its principles have begun to spread 
through the whole Jength and breadth of the land, 
and have enlisted so large a proportion of the 
rising generation, especially in the universities and 
other high schools, that its suppression has long 
ago become impossible, and that we may safely pre- 
dict for it a considerable share im molding the 
future of the Russian people. Several papers pub- 
lished in Russia were known to sympathize with it, 
though the existing censorship did, of course, not 
allow them openly to unfurl theirbanner. Buta 
number of clandestine sheets and of Russian 
papers published in -foreign countries, have for 
many years disseminated the views of the party 
with great boldnesss and great success. It is es- 
iall aR . . blisk i at London by. 


port, has attained a marvelous influence. No 
Paper is said to be better informed of whatever is 


to disclose more faithfully all scts of dishonesty 
and corruption; and tone, notwithstanding its 
strict prohibition, to be more generally known and 
read by ail classes of the Russian people. Even 
the state ministers, the members of the Imperial 
family, and the Emperor himself, are said to be 
amc ng the habitual readers of the Kolokol. 

This progressive party has given in late years 

many prcofs of its strength. It had particularly 
gained the confidence of the students of the univer- 
sities, who, since the accession of Alexander I!., 
have begun to organize libraries, reading-roems 
secret societies, and to take in general the warmest 
interest in the political questions ef the day. At 
the oufbreak ef the insurrectionary movements in 
Poland, in 1861, the students at all the Russian 
universities showed their sympathy with the cause 
of Polish indépendence. At the University of 
Kasan the students had religious services celebrated 
for the peasants who had been killed during the 
insurrection. So threatening became their demon- 
strations, that the Government ordered, toward the 
end of the year, several universities to be closed. A 
wide field for the propagation of democratic prin- 
ciples was found in the Sunday-schools, which had 
been established in a number of large cities, and in 
which the poor and uneducated classes of the people 
were taught by volunteer teachers, among whom 
were many students, public functionaries, and 
persons of the highest nobility. 
* More recently, the great and destructive fires 
which almost simultaneously visited a number 
of the largest Russian cities, have been made use 
of in Russia as well as in other countries to repre- 
sent the radical party of Russia as a band of cut- 
throats and incendiaries. This charge is far from 
being supported by the facts. The origin of the 
fires has not yet been cleared up. A number of 
papers have ascribed them to the reactionists, who 
hoped te intimidate the Government, and thus to 
arrest the execution of the prepared reforms. On 
the other hand, the official Journal of St. Peters- 
burg denies altogether the political character of the 
fires. Still, they have caused great alarm, and the 
Government has deemed it necessary, “in view of 
the actual circumstances,” to take restrictive meas- 
ures with regard to the schools and the press. A 
journal of Moscow, called The Day, has been sup- 
pressed. “Two monthlies of St. Petersburg, the 
Contemporary and the Voice of Russia, have been 
suspended for eight months, and all the papers 
whose subscription price is less than twenty-eight 
francs have been forbidden to discuss in any way 
the measures of the Government. The Sunday- 
schools and the reading-rooms for the people have 
been closed, and when they will be reopened 
they will be subjected to a rigid superintendence, 
On the other hand, however, the Government aa- 
nounces its intention to carry out all the reforms in 
the administration of the country which had been 
promised. 

It may be expected that the party of progress wil] 
not remain inactive. Mr. Herzen of London has 
offered to the editors of the suppressed journals the 
use of his presses, and clandestine sheets and papers 
printed abroad will henceforth find their way. into 
Russia in increased numbers. Their language will 
be of course more outspoken and more violent than 
that of papers published under the censorship of 
Russian officers. The fermentation is therefore 
likely to increase. Whether it will make itself 
felt in the peaceable organization of a party of 
democratic progress or in revolutionary outbreaks, 
will to a large extent depend upon the fature policy 
of the Russian Government. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





A Lesson ror THE Tract Sociery.—We have 
seen a letter from a Christian woman, a nurse in 
the hospital at Nashville, narrating an incident 
which we commend to the Executive Committee of 
the American Tract Society. 

A soldier, whose legs had been catried away 
above the knees by a cannon-ball, and who kad 
been long a patient in the hospital, one day, while 
sitting up in bed, asked the nurse: 

“When will those tract-distributors be around 
again?” 

“To-day,” said she. 

“When they come, I would like something to 
read,” he added. 

A colporter came, in the afternoon, and made a 
hasty distribution of tracts, giving one to each bed, 
without stopping to read the titles or to see to the 
fitness of the selection. The poor fellow who had 
lost his legs received @ little four-page message, 
and began to read with great eagerness. The 
nurse, noticing his interest, stole up behind him to 
see the subject of the tract, when to her astonish- 
ment she read the following title, “Tux Evin 
Errects or Mopern Dancine.” Repressing her 
laughter, she said to the man: 

“ That tract is hardly suited to your condition.” 

“Well, madam,” he replied, “ to tell the truth, I 
think my dancing days are about over !” 

The colporter only did by inadvertence what the 
New York Tract Society has been doing on prin- 
ciple for years. Toa country sick with the disease 
of slavery, it sends tracts on card-playing ; to a 
generation corrupted by oppression, it prints tracts 
on tobacco-chewing; to a church in the South 
whose legs and arms slavery had tapped, it sends 
tracts on dancing! 


Mernopists in Kentucxy.—A minister of the 
M. E. Church in Kentucky writes for a copy of 
The Independent. He is not only loyal himself, 
but he avers that in his charge there is not a dis- 
loyal church-member to be found. He says the 
M. E. Church is the only loyal Church in the 
state, and that if you take out their members, there 
would not remain an equal number of loya] men in 
the state. These are bold claims, which we can 
neither vouch for nor disprove. He goes on to 
say: 

“ Our preachers are the only preachers that have 
the nerve to fight rebels. We have told them that 
our intention was to fight them as long as we live, 
and, if God permits, afterwards to chase their 
frightened ghosts.” 

Piay-Grounps FoR CHILDREN AT THE CENTRAL 
Parx.—The attractions at the Central Park are 
constantly increasing. The Commissioners have 
lately assigned play-grounds for the sports of chil- 
dren. It is designed that a company of children— 
as, for example, & day-school or a Sunday-school 
—who may wish to enjoy a picnic in the Cen- 
tral Park, and who prefer a. play-ground to 
themselves for the time being, shall have a place 
assigned to them on making suitable application 
some days in advance. The policemen of the 
Park are instructed to allow no interference with 
the children’s right of occupancy by grown per- 
sons. The public-school children will have many 
a pleasant play-time by this new regulation. 
To those who cannot go into the country for the 
summer, the Central Park will offer green fields and 
many a game of cricket, quoits, and ball. 

Tae Encuse Lyme Teiecraru.—A private 
letter from an English friend of the United States, 
written July 19, at a distance from London, has 
this postacript : 

a nn T wee, hao-ctme what I fervently hope 
is a lying telegram, said via the to Ti 
Times— Orreren Surrenper 
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- that, 7/ it is true, it is Gorgey over again. 
N B.—We have, in another letter, the satisfac- 
' tory result of the debate in Parliament : 
“Lord Palmerston Summed up well. He eon- 


-demned the bringing forw the motion. He 
mentioned that tt was Pig = before the inde- 


pendence of the revolied ‘olonies was 
recognized. He affirmed, on the authority of Vat- 


tel, and all the best authorities on the law of 
nations, that the mere fact of acknowledging two 
parties as belligerents, ‘in the proper international 
sense of the word, does not imply thereby a step 
toward the acknowledgment of the South as an in- 
dependent state.’ He thought it was‘ the duty of 
Se SAUER” tbe odlnd the Hoams Ber toca 
an n 

pt Bp 1 And, in the end, Mr. Lindsey 
asked permission to withdraw his metion.” 

A Srory Concerninc Forrien Mepiation.— 
The pertinacity with which English and French 
newspapers insist on mediation in our national 
difficulties, reminds us of a little story. 

Some time after the Revolutionary war, there 
lived in the town of Natick a clever negro, who 
had figured with advantage to himself in the Rev- 
olutionary army. The three-cornered hat, long 
blue coat, buff vest, and leather breeches of eld 
Boston—or Bosson, as he was familiarly called by 
the children—often formed a theme of wendering 
admiration on holidays. 

Boston was a native African, fine looking, tall, 
straight, and black as ebony, with great courtliness 
of manner, with ready bows, and a smile display- 
ing a row of ivory which did credit to the land of 
palms. 

By a decision of the judges, slavery was declared 
te be at an end in Massachusetts by the gimple 
Bill of Rights which asserted freedom from the 
dominion of Great Britain. 

As no distinct public proclamation of this fact 
was known, Boston continued to serve his master 
without wages for four years ; but at the expiration 
of that time his eyes were anointed as the eyes of 
many of his brethren in Virginia are beginning to 
be, and he demanded wages for the four years. 
His master refused them, and Boston entered suit 
for the money. 

The propriety of ihe courts was as much shocked 
at this unnatural contention, as the propriety of 
foreign journals is at this day at some other dis- 
putes. So they offered mediation between the 
parties. 

Whereupon the judges advised Boston and his mas- 
ter to retire to a private room, and to come to some 
mutual understanding. Both retiredand remained 
awhile in consultation, after which Boston re- 
appeared in court, bowing with great politenoss, 
and exhibiting his rows of ivory. 

“ Well, Boston, how is it? Have you and your 
master come to an agreement?” 

“Yes, massa and I be ‘’greed.’” 

“Well, Boston, what is it?” 

“Well, Massa he ’greed he gib me a hundred 
dollars ; and I ’gree I won't take it.” 

Such was the result of mediation! Such, proba- 
bly, would be the result of any mediation between 
the parties contending in this country. For in- 
stance, which party is to have the Mississippi 
.River? Can any European diplomatist say? 
The Federals must agree that we will have it; 
the Confederates must agree that they shall not; 
and so the question will return again to the grand 
decision of the sword. What then is the use of 
foreign mediation ? 


A Srrance Incipent.—Six years ago, a young 
black man in Maryland, tired of being a slave, took 
advantage of a propitious night, and ran away to 
Canada. On sending back an occasional message 
to his aged father, who remained. behind in bonds, 
he found means, for some time, of procuring an- 
swers, until at length no more answers came. 
Then for five years he heard nothing, and neither 
father nor son knew if the other were alive or dead. 
A few days ago, a gentleman in a public position 
in this city received a letter from this dusky 
Canadian correspondent, asking if there were any 
possible way of finding out something about his 
father. This letter was shortly afterwards inclosed 
to an editor of this paper, and was lying open on 
his desk, when the office ¥as entered by astranger 
from a Border state—an old man with a black face 
—and no other than the young man’s father! . So 
the letter had an unexpected and speedy answer, 
and by this time the father and son have scen each 
other face to face! Who shall say that the kind 
providence of God does not signally favor the poor 
and the lowly whom men despise ? 


Deatu or Rev. Bensamin J. Wattice, D.D.— 
This well-known editor and minister of the New- 
School Presbyterian Church died at Philadelphia, 
on Friday, July 25, aged fifty-two years. He re- 
ceived a military education at West Point, and a 
theological education at Princeton. He was the 
editor of The Presbyterian Quarterly Review, and, 
for a time, of The American Presbyterian. 

At the famous meeting of the New-School As- 
sembly at Cleveland, May, 1857, from which the 
Southern delegates, after a long and fiery debate, 
seceded and formed at Richmond a new and inde- 
pendent body, Dr. Wallace was the most conspicu- 
ous Northern member who took sides with the pro- 
slavery party. Without giving utterance to ex- 
treme pro-slavery views, he exhibited, during the 
first part of the controversy, the hand of a master 
tactician in co-operation with Dr. Ross of Alabama, 
Dr. Boyd of Virginia, and Rev. Archer Dickinson 
of Kentucky. When, however, to the surprise of 
the belligerent minority, the great body of that 
Assembly, representing a wide constituency of 
Northern churches, refused to make any further 
concessions to the South, and determined to main- 
tain unimpaired their sacred right of free discus- 
sion, most of the few Northern men who, at the 
beginning, had arrayed themselves with the South- 
ern party, became unwilling to follow further the 
fortunes of the seceders, and remained in the 
Northern Church. Among these was Dr. Wallace, 
who, of course, never at any time entertained the 
idea of secession, but only of intimidation. During 
the last few years his views on slavery, like the 
views of many former conservatives, became more 
in harmony with the advancing spirit of the age. 
On the outbreak of the War, his son joined the 
Union army, and met his death at Pittsburg 
Landing. 

Personally a man of singularly elegant manners, 
though somewhat cold and reserved, Dr. Wallace 
carried these qualities into his literary style, which, 
without unusual force or originality of thought, 
always exhibited great neatness and finish. 


Crry Cuvurcnes Saut ror THe Summer.—Aa up- 
town correspondent, sitting at his writing-desk last 
Sunday afternoon, penned te us the following state- 
ment of a warm-weather grievance : 

“ A week ago, to-day,” said he, “I was Church- 
Hunting round the city. The hall in which my 
family worship being closed for the summer, we 
went the reunds of five churches last Sunday, in 
our immediate neighborhood, before finding one 

. It was too late to look further, so we wor- 
chiped in the fifth and last, with Epi brethren. 

“To-day we made a fresh trial, resulting in the 
finding of four more different churches hopelessly 
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suggest some plan for concert of action 
among officers ef our churches of different 
denominations? Cannot the necessary cleaning 
and consequent closing of our city churches be done 
in turn? Could he: Spe yee ae suitably 
istant localities, open esummer, 
vy its ably filled from ab and the hours 
of service and the names of the preachers be adver- 
tised in our Saturday and Sunday morning papers ? 
“Some such plan would be a 


A a py er 
the church-going people w go ‘out 0 

wim, and to that 6 ing population in our 
hotels, who would g attend service on Sunday 


it they only knew just where to go, or whom they 
were going to hear. . , 
“] submit the whole subject to the consideration 
of the Christian Alliance, or to the various Young 
Men's Christian Associations within our different 
churches. 
Unper THe SHapow or Grace Cuurcu.” 


—In addition to the above, we have received the 
following note, in a similar strain : 

“Wil not one of the Able Editors of The Inde- 
pendent suggest a practical plan, for the present 
season of closed churches in the city, by which 
those church-members who remain in tewn may 
be informed of some churches where they may find 
a welcome? As things now are, churchless fami- 
lies wander about, on hot sultry afternoons, trying to 
get in at padlocked gates, while in remote streets, no 
doubt, smart theological students, or learned pro- 
fessors, are spending their eloquence on scant and 
drowsy congregations. 

Yours, Brevoort Prace.” 


—The answer to this second note is found in the 
suggestions of the first. The regular Saturday col- 
umn of Religious Notices, in the daily papers, fur- 
nishes a convenient bulletin in which all the 
churches that are to remain open may, from week 
to week, announce their invitations to the public. 
Or if these churches will send us their names and 
localities, and their hours of service, in time for 
the next issue of The Independent, we will very 
gladly furnish the Christian public with the list. 

Amonc THE Esquimavx.—A peculiar sympathy is 
always awakened in Christian minds by good news 
from the far-north mission-stations in Labrador and 
Greenland. The heroism of the early Moravians, 
who conquered the snow and ice for Christ’s sake, 
throws a romantic light over the labors of their more 
numerous successors scattered through the frozen 
north. We haveseen a letter from Caribou Island, 
Labrador, dated June 11, speaking of the mission 
in that Esquimaux settlement as enjoying great 
temporal and spiritual prosperity. The Bishop of 
Quebec lately sent a minister of the English 
Church ona tour through Labrador to lend a help- 
ing hand to the missionaries: a service which, 
according to the reports, he has executed with 
great fidelity and zeal. The dwarfed people take 
religious instruction kindly, and the measure of 
missionary success among them is not less gratify- 
ing than in many other parts of the world where 
the climate is less an enemy to the development 
of men’s minds. 

Aw Epitor witH Noraine To Say.—The Metho- 
dist Protestant of Baltimore has a leading article 
on “ Editorial Life,” in which the editor states his 
chief grievance in these words: 

“Tt is annoying to write editorials when one has 
nothing to say.” 

So it is. Yet a newspaper in Baltimore, just 
now, might find something to say, if it tried. But 
an editor who aims to keep friends with two sides 
by. advocating neither, who tries to be half Unionist 
and half Secessionist in Baltimore, is like the fam- 
ous man who sought to serve God without offend- 
ing the Devil. We do not wonder that a Balti- 
morean of such a temper finds an editorial easy- 
ehair only an uneasy anxious-seat.. We sympathize 
with his editorial embarrassment, and beg leave to 
suggesta remedy. Good sir, take a thorough look 
at both sides of the present quarrel ; then, throw 
away one, and stand by the other; and you will’ 
have something to say ! 

Tue Commission oF Emicration.— The Montreal 
Witness gives conspicuous insertion to the recent 
article in The Independent by Mr. Brace on “ The 
Commission of Emigration,” and calls the attention 
of all persons interested in Canadian immigration 
to its important facts and conclusions. 

Saint-Maxine.— The Colonial Presbyterian—an 
able journal, maintaining the Protestant side in 
ihe Romish controversies now raging in the British 
North American Provinces—has an elaborate arti- 
cle on Saint-Making, elicited by the Pope’s late ad- 
dition of twenty-seven names to the calendar of the 
blessed. The article describes the eighteen differ- 
ent processes needful in canonizing a saint—all 
taking much time, and more money. Thus, the en- 
rollment of the twenty-seven new names cost the 
faithful tax-payers to the Holy Church the round 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars. Some of the 
processes are as tedious as a chancery suit, and 
may languish for generations unless monarchs, 
principalities, or clergy are pressing in their peti- 
tions and lavish in their gifts. Without delay at 
any step, the shortest possible time required is 
sixty years. Nor can an application for saint- 
ship be made till the dead has been in his grave for 
ten years. The fifteenth regular step is “ beatifica- 
“tion,” which entitles the candidate to the prefix 
“blessed.” If, after this link in the chain has 
been reached, the Pope’s mind can be satisfied that 


miracles have been wrought at the tomb of the 
beatified, the canonization may proceed to the end, 
and the universal Romish Church will have one 
more object of divine worship. Such is the Cath- 
clic method by which a common man becomes 
asaint ; which, with all its difficulties, is easier than 
the Protestant way. 


In Memortam.—We record, for the melancholy 
satisfaction of the numerous friends of his father's 
family the facts attending the death of John T. H. 
Raymond, son of Prof. R. R. Raymond of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. With a young 


' companion, he had gone to spend a month 


among the Adirondacks. Returning about nine 
o’clock Saturday night, July 19, from an excursion 
on Tupper’s Lake, he drew toward him his 
gun, lying in the boat, behind him. By some 
means it exploded, and the whole charge of 
slugs entered his thigh and loins. He 
lived but about two hours. He was self- 
possessed, and manly, sending messages to his 
or aap and friends, and uttering prayers. His 
ody reached Brooklyn on Monday night the 2lst, 
and the funeral services took place on Tuesday the 
22d. A light went out at his departure. The 
joy and pride of all his friends and companions ! 


—____——————— 
McCLELLAN’S RETREAT. 


AN ISTERIOR VIEW. 


[We call attention to the following letter, giving 
an interior view of the Retreat of our army from 
before Richmond. It was written by one apt in 
Observation, accurate in statement, and morally 
trustworthy.— Eps. INDEPENDENT. } 


- To Tue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 


Icomply with your request to give you a narra- 


tive of what I personally saw during the Retreat of 


our Army in the Peninsula. 
On Thursday, June 26, having occasion to pass 
the grounds near Dr. Trent's, where General 
. McClellan's headquarters had been established, I 
, observed that the tents were removed, and learned 
that the general had moved his quarters to a place 
near Savege’s, on the railroad. This was the day 
of the fight at Mechanicsville. 
On the same day there was a considerable move- 


ment of wagons from the left to the right side of 


_ the Chickahominy River. 
ave Aa W vagee f bridge. The movement caused 
Tession that our entire right wing was about 

to be withdrawn, and no further attempt to be made 
by py ts ay < theriver. It wasnot known, 

_ £0 Tar a8 1 could judge, that anything further had 
rae Epa bad : Throughout “Fridey 27th, 

ring the e. g trains of = 

foagiag, to Porter’ ni fly angers 
bridge, and to pass the line of the 


They chiefly passed 


~ 


Corps continued to pass the 
railroad, encamp- 


into our rear, 
Dispatch Station, were everywhere current on 
Saturday morning. . On the arrival of the train at 


Savage's, Gen. the wounded, 


be placed cn the cars, with a view to having them 
| conveyed to White House Landin - 
that the rebels had 


on the railroad toward White House, the attempt 


the sun for hours, the poor fellows were : 
to return, or be removed back to their former posi- 
tion around Heintzelman’s headquarters. It was} 
a sad spectacle. 

To return to Friday's battle: I was on the field 
while thé line of. battle was forming at Gaines’ 
Hill, and saw the Pennsylvania reserves, M'Caltl's 
troops, and the Regulars under Gen. Sykes, as they 
were falling back to occupy their new position. 
The troops constituting Porter’s Cerps moved very 
slow and wearily,and appeared to me to be greatly 
fatigued by the previous day’s and night's fighting 
and lack of rest. They also seemed, by their 
raovements, uncertain whether they were to make 
a stand or continue their retreat across the river. 
I conversed with several officers, but heard no 
intimation that the position of the army was to be 
radically ehanged. The wounded were conveyed 
to Dr. Williams's (Howes’) house, about half a mile 
from the crossing at Woodbury’s bridge, and after 
examination were sent across the river to the 
general rendezvous at Savage's. By Saturday 
morning, these grounds—an area of more than a 
half-acre—were covered over with the wounded 
as thickly as men could be stowed together upon 
the ground. Some forty or fifty tents, east of the 
house, were also full of the sick and weunded from 
the Mechanicsville fight. Very few of the wounded 
were removed from the field of Gaines’ Hill after 
four o’clock p.m.,and when our forces retired at 
sundown, nearly all who had fallen on the field 
during the last three hours were left behind. 
There were also some forty or fifty in the hospital 
at Williams’s house who could not be moved. 

About 2 o’clock on Saturday I rode to the front, 
and conversed with several officers, among them 
Generals Richardson’ and Sumner. Everything 
remained as usual in their lines, the men occupy- 
ing the rifle-pits, and the artillerists standing by 
their guns, which still pointed toward the enemy. 
The pickets were occupying their advanced posi- 
tions. During the forenoon, General Smith had 
been furiously attacked, but had repulsed the 
enemy, leaving his front strewn with their dead. 
On my way to Gen. Richardson’s, I passed the 
works of Gen. Hooker, whom I saw sitting by a 
well, conversing quietly with Gen. Grover. Brig.- 
Gen. Sickles was taking a nap in the old house 
near the Seven Pines. Gen. Richardson inquired 
what was going on below—meaning near Savage’s 
Station, or headquarters. I replied that Gen. Mc- 
Clellan, or the army, were striking a bee-line for 
the James River. Both generals expressed sur- 
prise, and remarked that they had heard nothing 
of the movement, and questioned me and my com- 
rade particularly on the subject of the movement. 
They also spoke with some warmth, and even indig- 
nation, of the evident intention of leaving over one 
hundred and fifty sick and wounded behind who 
had accumulated in and around their camp during 
the previous few days. They thought the horses and 
mules which had been employed hauling forage 
and other things ought to have been devoted to 
carrying these helpless persons to the rear. 

l inferred that for some strategic reason, these 
generals had been left in the dark touching the 
grand change of the base of operations of the army. 

I spent the night of Saturday near Savage’s 
Station, waiting for the final departure of Gen. 
McClellan and staff, which I learned would take 
place during the night, or very early in the morning. 

About 2% o’clock a.m., Sunday, I learned that 
the tents at headquarters had been struck, and 
that Gen. McClellan and staff were about to 
move. His escort, a regiment of cavalry, (lancers,) 
arsemblea about three o’clock, but they made no 
movement until daylight. Meantime, I saw one of 
‘the assistants of Dr. Swinburne having charge of 
the wounded, and hinted to him that Gen. Mc(lel- 
lan was ready to leave. He asked what was to 
become of the wounded. I replied they were to be 
left behind as a matter of necessity. He expressed 
great surprise, and scme indign@tion. Up to this 
hour, I do not believe that the surgeons or assist- 
ants knew what was the intention of the command- 
ing general concerning the thousand or twelve 
hundred wounded persons on the premises. At 
daylight, the army-train, including artillery, cav- 
alry, and commissaries’ wagons, ocoupiced a posi- 
tion along the line of a road leading obliquely 
from the line of the railroad toward the southeast, 
and nearly covered the plain to the east of Savage's 
Station.- It remained stationary until daylight, at 
which time Gen. McClellan and staff mounted, and 
the word “‘forwart” was pasged along the line. 
The movement was slow and somewhat difficult, 
owing to the narrowness of the road, which in some 
places would only allow of the passage of one 
wagon ata time. Two miles from the Station, the 
roads divided, and a halt of nearly one hour 
occurred in order to ascertain which was the true 
direction to take. There was no guide, and half 
the wagons were on the wrong road. Finally, 
some one reported that we were to take the left, 
and the train moved on. 

Gen. McClellan and staff, about midway of the 
moving column, arrived at Gen. Casey’s old 
encampment, and as he passed “ Four Mile Creek” 
was greeted by cheers from the troops. The party 
halted at a farm-house beyond White Oak Swamp, 
and the troops also stopped and encamped here 
during the remainder of the day and night. _ 

Early Monday morning the enemy made his ap- 
pearance in our rear, and orders were given to de- 
stroy the corduroy bridges over the creek, which 
had been constructed during the previous two days 
by the engineer brigade. The rebels were held in 
check by Gens. Franklin, Heintzelman, and Rich- 
ardson. The General and staff moved away from 
their temporary headquarters about nine o’clock 
A M,, and halted a short distance at another house. 
Cavalry were constantly sent ahead to reconnoiter 
the road, and®as we approached the roads leading 
down from Richmond, unusual circumspection was 
used in examining the route over which we were 
passing. Frequent small panics were created along 
the line by rumors that the rebels had attacked us 
in front, flank, or rear. Theartillery were ordered 
to march hard over to the left of the road, so as to 
afford room for instantly wheeling to meet the 
enemy in front or on either flank. In less than 
an hour after taking up the line of march, heavy 
cannonading began in our rear, which proved 
to be the attack upon our position at White Oak 
Swamp. The circumstance increased the general 
apprehension, and there was a constant tendency 
to increase the motion of the wagons and artillery 
into atrot. Two miles from White Oak Swamp 
we passed some dozen dead horses, which had been 
killed in a skirmish between our own and a party 
of rebel cavalry two days before. Beyond this 
place a short distance Gen. McClellan and staff 
made another considerable pause, until his cavalry 
pushed ahead and reconnoitered the road, which 
now turned to the left, and evidently following the 
general course of the river. 

Assured that there was no enemy in front, Gen. 
McClellan now rode rapidly along the road, and 
stopped at Malvern Hills. The army-train was 
then quickened into a run, so as to relieve the 
wagons and artillery in the rear, and by two 
o’clock p.m. the last part of the retreating column 
was within sight of the valley of James 
River. Capt. Buchanan, who, with the Gen- 
eral’s staff, had anticipated the train, rode 
back and announced that the way was all 
open to the river. The announcement was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the troops. It was the 
first assurance received by them that they were 
safe. Half an hour later heavy firing began in 

our rear, evidently from fresh batteries, and at a 
point near the intersection of the Richmond roads 
with that leading from White Oak Swamp. The 
enemy had evidently attacked our retreating line 
in strong force. Officers and men, who had thfown 
themselves down upon the und to rest after 
their weary march, were Summoned into line. 
Orders were cy yen to bring up Gen. Porter's 
division, which had encamped a mile beyond Mal- 
vern Hills. The Provost-Marshal, Porter, made an 
effort to raUy a large number of rs who 
had lost their officers, or had strayed from their 
regimental lines, and an appeal was made to the 
various officers lying around upon the lawn at the 
headquarters to accept command of these troops. 
The effort did not succeed, and an hour after- 
wards I saw Porter marshaling these and a large 
number of other stragglers to the rear. — 

Every moment the firing increased in our rear 
in repidity and volume. The various commands 
were formed hurriedly, pushed to the front, end 
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THE! INDEPENDENT. 


‘going to the rear. 


About this time I observed General McClellan, 
‘with the Prince de Joinville, the Duc de Chartres, the 
Comte de Paris, and several other members of the 
staff, riding out of the inclosure. The took . 
their way to the left down the hill, and disappeared 
along the short, winding road leading to the jand- 
ing. The masts of two or three gun-boats were 
observed above the tops of the trees skirting the 
valley of the river, and about two and a half miles 
distant. 

This must have been about 3+ o'clock p.m. 
Some two and a half hours later, I proceeded from 
the landing on board the gun-boat Jacob Bell, in 
company with a member of General McClellan's 
staff, to convey a written message from General 
Marcy, the chief of the staf. The sun was now 
nearly set, being just visible above the trees which 
lined the river. The gun-boats, during the hour 
previous, had been throwing shells to the left of 
our line, for the purpose of checking the advance 
of the enemy upon our flank. The contest at this 
time seemed to have reached its climax. The air 
was literally full of exploding shells, and « dense 
volume of dust and smoke enveloped the battle- 
field. Unless I read the countenances of officers, 
and men greatly wrong, a general impression pre- 
vailed that the condition of the army was critical— 
that it might ve forced to surrender. 

On the deck of the Jacob Bell I noticed Gen. 
McClellan sitting near the pilot-house, in company 
with the Prince de Joinville dnd his nephe ws, en- 
joying a glass of champagne. It was refreshing to 
view, it was cool and sparkicd, it was moist and 
inviting to look upon. Shail I get an invitation to 
drink, | wonder? And shall I, dusty, out of all 
toilet, and covered with perspiration, drink—if I 
should be invited—with so disiingué a party? It 
would go good, just a little, to wash the dust out of 
my throat. On the whole, I concluded I should 
not be asked to smile—and I wasn’t. It is a good 
thing not to be disappointed. 

Gen. McClellan read the message from Gen. 
Marcy, which, as near as I can recollect, stated 
that the enemy’s advance had been checked, and 
there was every prospect that our forces would be 
able to hold their position. The message was 
hopeful, and evidently intended to reassure the 
General touching the position of the army. The 
effect of the message was almost magical upon the 
General. He immediately rose up, as if a great 
weight had been lifted from his shoulders, and re- 
marked, “It is all right,” or “ It will be all right,” 
and he seemed greatly relieved in mind. Ina few 
minutes he shook hands with the Prince de Join- 
ville, and the cther /ate members of his staff, say- 
ing, “I will write you all about this campaign by- 
and-by.” 

The crew of the steamer cheered him as he left 
in the boat. IT judge, from all the circumstances, 
that the General must have been on board the 
Jacob Bell from one to two hours during this 
engagement. During his absence, I heard that 
there were frequent and earnest inquiries for him, 
< that the officers generally were in doubt where 
e was. 





Cuurcnh APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unitep States.—The Congregational church of 
Stockbridge, Wis., have unanimously adopted and 
sent an earnest appeal to President Lincoln in favor 
of abolishing slavery, as a duty, a putting away of 
sin, and a means of averting the just displeasure of 
God. They say to the President: 

“We have with joy and gratitude to God wit- 
nessed your earnest efforts to discharge your varied 
duties faithfully. Your integrity is doubted by no 
loyal person. Above all, our hearts have been 
thrilled wtth joy as we have read your frequent 
recognitions of dependence on divine Providence 
and your requests to be remembered in prayer. In 
our public worship and in our social prayer-meet- 
ing we habitually remember our chief magistrate.” 


L: D. OLMSTED | & Cco., 
CHICAGO, 14. 
Mas. L. D. Orustz>, Lr Bars, Faanoru Beavuzr. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
Investments made a ba 
7 Ree ree emai Coeret ty 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD OLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 





References to correspondents at different East will be 
furnished, with 
rieine by eentare, giving details of to any one 
8. “FIVE TWENTIES,” OR, TWENTY 
© Year Six per cent. Bonds, called “ Twenties,” be- 
cause able at the eption of the Gevernment after Five, or 
for 


a 
ne 
or on 
Legal Tender Notes; the interest from May 1 ; 
id, or its equivalent in current fands. Orders by 


ry press, as desired. The 

Coupes Bonds are issued in denominations of $50, $1(0, $590, 

$1,000, and the Registered Bonds in denominations of $50, $100, 
bear interest at 


E 
és 


EP Fy: 
12 per - per ann st ovem- 
ber. 1xGoLp These Beale are du po 

loan of the t, being the “ 
rity now accessible to the public. 


Coupon Sizes of isi, 7.30 
Notes, One Year Certificates of Indebtedness, and all other Gov- 
ernment Securities, at the lowest market rates. Also all classes 


of Brokers. Gold, Silver, Uncurrent Money, and U. 8S. Demand 
Notes of the old issue ht and sold. The Cow of the U. 
S. Sixes of 1881, payable July 1, and ot the 7.30 Notes, payable 
Avg. 19, cashed at once, at best rates. 


Wwitrtiam H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Sraaze, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 


WANTED. 





U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for duties. 

U. 8S. ONE YEAR VERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 

U. 6. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS, 

STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
8 at the Board of Brokers. . 


(GOLD: TREASURY NOTES, 


AND ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 
LIVERMORE, CLEWS & OO., 


Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
No. 34 Wall st, 


GAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STAEET, 
New Yors Crry, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
State and Railroad Bonds. 


HENNEY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of cme 
on Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A. th, 
Esq., No. 98 Front street, N. Y.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres. Am, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, 
M.Y.3 uel J, Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y. 


THomas DENNY & CO., 


No. 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL 8f., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stock#, Bands, and Government 

Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 

mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
ial Circular farnished gratuitously on application. 

















U NITED STATES 


* SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 


No. 96 Witu1am stazet, New York, 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a -per- 
‘ fect 


fit warranted. 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
At $1 25 per dozen. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 TO $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Enaiisa Corron HaLr-Hoss at $2 50 per dozen, 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low prices, 
GEO. M. TRACY, Agent. 
No. 95 William street, New York, 


HE LADY READERS OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT wishing Gaiter Boots and Shoes for themselves 
and families—Good Articles at Moderate Prices— 
MILLER & CO 


No. 387 Canal st., N. Y. 








Phils N OTICES. 


SUSQUEHANNA AssoCIATION —The annual meeting, at Bingham - 
ton, on Tuesday and Wednesday cf August proex., (19th and 20th.) 
Preacher, Johvston ; substitute, McIntire, Plan from each mem- 
ber, on 2 Car iii 18 0. KINDER, Rag 








ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL Semrnany.—Monday, Aug. 4, Examina- 
tion of the Junior Class at9a.m.and2P.M. Tuesday, Exami- 
nation of the Middle Class at 9a.m.and 2 p.m. Address to the 
Scciety of Inquiry, at 7% P.M., by Rev. George Shepard, D.D. of 
Bangor. Wednesday, Sermon to the Alumni, at 10 a.m., by Rev. 
8. Labarce, D D., of Middlebury, Vt. Oration before the Porter 
Rhetorical Society, at 1246 p.m., by Rev. Wm. 8. Tyler, D.D., of 
Amherst. Exhibition of the two societies at 7% P.M. Thursday, 
Anniversary Exercises at 9 A.m. 

The next term of study will commence Thursday, Sept. 18. 
Drawing of rooms at 2 P M. 











BrewsTER—GAYLORD—In Omaha City, Nebraska, on Thursday 
morning, July 17, by Rev. R. Gaylord, 8. C. Brewster to Sarah 
A., eldest daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


DIED. 

Minzr—In North Stonington, Ct., July 1, 1862, Anne B. 
Mixer, eldest daughter ef Latham H. Miner, in the 20th year of 
her age. In her death many cherished hopes were blasted ; but 
her piety, clear and earnest from the first, ripened fast during 
the wearisome weeks and months of her gradual decline. 


Davis—At Chicago, Ill, June 23, 1862, Harriet Griswold, 
wife of William J. Davis, aged 46 years, a native of Buckland, 
Mass. To superior natural abilities and liberal culture ske 
added the graces of a Christian faith, and a life of usefulness was 
crowned by a resigned and hopeful death. 


Barxrz—In Brooklyn, N. ¥., on Sunday, July 27, Maria D. 
Otis, wife of E. D. Barker. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


IRON 
QBNAMENTAL TRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, anp Wire. 
Inon Raitrxgs, Gateways, Prers, Baccontes, VERANDA and 
Farm Fences, Tazz Guarps, Stati Guarps, MANGERs, and 
Winpow Guarps. 











IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds, 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Tarxze-Cent Stamps. 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


MES. 8. A. ALLER, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
. HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
Have not only the largest sale in the United States and Canada, 
but within the past few years, to supply the large and increasing 


demand, Depots for their exclusive sale have been opened in Liv- 
erpool and jon. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR ‘RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning gray, and impargs to it a beautiful 
glossy appearance. It never fails to 
Reetors Gray Hare 
TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR, 

Ir Is Not A Drz, but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giv- 
ing it the natural nourishment required, producing the same 
vitality and luxurious quantity asin youth. It will restore it on 
bald places, requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is 
easily applied by one’s self. One bottle will usually last for a 
year, as after the hair is once restored, occasional applications 
once in three months will insure against gray hairs to the most 


advanced age. 
Tax ResToRER REPRODUOCEs ; 
Tax Hare-Dresstne CULTIVATEs AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. S. A. ALLBEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Hair- Dressing slone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 





. ate, beautify, and refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 


glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position. 

FuR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. It 
cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, and imparts to it a most 
delightful fragrance. It will prevent Hair from falling out, 
and is the most delightful and valuable Mair Dressing known. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY, 
Rey. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, : 
writes: “I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of 


friends, to reat value of Mrs, 8. A. allen’ 
mad ylobalsamum.” 


netarel coles. and growing = spot. 
. J. H. CORNE . ¥, City: “I procured it for a relative. 
Bers Bios of the hair and restored it 


from being 
gray to its netural and beau color.” 
J. WEST, Brooklyn, L. I : ‘‘I will testify to their value in 
the alsevse They where it 


gdm pen) a 


Rev. _V. DBGEN Boston, Mass.: “That they promote the 
Hf of the hair where baldness is, I have the evidence of 
si ‘La? A host of others we will be happy to show. 


Sotp Br aut Devaaists Taxovewour raz Woatp. 





formed in line of battle. The enemy, in strong 


Parxcrpat Saius OFricz,....--- ~-No, 198 Gazgnwien st., N.Y. 





(GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 

little soiled, eelling below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 
$3. Boy’s and Chiléren’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No. 
658 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. 


COVERING FOR THE 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
Ofevery Variety and Kind : 
Gan be procured at @ANTRELL’S, 
No. 813 Broadway, 
Between Eleventh and Twel/‘th sts. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND OOOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It fs in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keepin any elimate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
© produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & OO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


VERY OWNER OF A HORSE, AND THOSE 
who travel with horses, should always have a bottle of the 
Pain- Killer with them, to use in case of accident or sudden sick- 
ness, as horses are liable to Colic and Cramps in the Stomach from 
change of water and food. Many fine horses have been sacrificed 
whose lives might have been saved by the timely use of this med- 
icine. 


IVES, MOTHERS, AND SISTERS, WHOSE 

Husbands, Sons, and Brothers are serving in the Army, 

cannot put into their knapsacks a more necessary or valuable gift 

than a few boxes of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

They insure health even under the exposures of a soldier's life. 
Only 28 cents a Box or Pot, 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATOHELER’S 


HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
Factory, No. 81 Barclay street 


His HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
‘BROWN. 


The best in use for Color, Durability, ete. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barelay st., N. ¥., and sold by all Draggists and at all fancy 





FEET. 























“6 FINKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE C©O., No. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 

let—Is it simple and easily understood ? 

2a—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 

3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 

4th—Does it do its work well? 

S&th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to our Machine, 
and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MaCHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


S CLOTHES-WRINGERS. 

Just patented, Wrings beautifully, and fits any tub. 
Families and Country Stores supplied by Express. 
PIERRE D. VAN.HORSEN, No 67 South st., New York. 
N.B.—Agents wanted in every townr 


CHALLENGE! 
CHALLEN 








Perfect 
with other valuab vementé. 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
fet in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters, Wonderful 
power of Beat with Economy. 
said, the houses warmed by them are the most 


fall to 
RD, TRUSLOW » 0O.. 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street, 


NEW YORK; JULY, JSSa—HAVING: JOST 
received a large Invoice French Papers of every 
Bie Ry fh het for ee’ oe ete tanlie eet eaten 
roe our stock, Which incindes’s large assortment of Acsout t 


Book , and Lithographic ork of every deseri: 
pee py cay tp ap ay ey 
at any other establishment in the city. . 

ap anaes B. F. CORLIES & MAGY. 
. No, 33 Nasgay street, opposite the P.-0., N. Y. 





THE LUXURY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


‘¢T gE ONLY LuxURY I ALLOW MrsaLr,” said Mr. Beecher of the 
celebrated Tablet Soap, manufactared in London and imported 
and sold: by us. Its odor is asthe exhalation of an OCEAN OF 
FLOWERS, and the emolliency yielded to the skin asthe down of 
the EIDER. Ont a ee 

; in New York, 75 cents. 
of $1 ; delivered i¢ é 06, 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York city. 


TT 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JETNA INSUBANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, OONE. 








OAPIPAL... 60. ccc cece ee eee ce teneee + +00 500,000, 


G. BE, RIPLEY, President, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t. LL. J. HENDEE, Seo’y. 


New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


: Assere Jax. 1, 1802. 

Real Estate unincumbered ...........-..--eesseeee $90,486 29 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
NE TE ine 0 5 0p 0nsenteingecdes sep cpne «400 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other Oity Bonds ........ 193,000 00 


Btate Stocks, New York, Ohio, ete., at market value 183,395 00 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 


Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent..... ~ A447 20 

Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 
Pe »0.chahersonntbibitosncesnnsemne 100,056 00 
Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 00 

Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
II a ckicsw doce decekocccavesvenescetd 615,750 00 

New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 
Oo., at market walue ...........-0cseeececees -~ 37,750 0 
$2,158,140 42 


Liabilities—Losses unadjusted end not due... ......$165,564 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No, 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 
H OME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWA ¥. 





GAG GAPIPAlsicc coe ccccccecccccces ccccccve cece $1,900,000 00 
ASSETS, let Jan. 1062. .... 2... ---0-s eeeceeseeeceee 1,521,268 06 
RRATAED cnne cecccccsqeoceonccqcouneveqen seen 56,080 48 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank............-elesceeesees -~ $124,484 14 
Bonds and Mortg gy bey lien on Real Estate, 
worth at least $1,715,900) .......0...-seseeeee 910,219 53 
Leans on Stocks, able on demand, (market value 
of securities, $153,653) ......0...-.seecseesees 126,300 00 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market inp 0 
| ) PPPPPTITELITTITE TITTLE i riTi iii 
State Stocks, (market value)........0..-002--cecees 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value)..........-+-.sssceeee 225 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... . 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. 4.Wall street.........-cssssceeses 000 00 
Interest due on lst January, 1662, (of which $21,789 10 
bas since been received)..........-..sseceeee 90,348 85 
ae ay Agents, and in course of trans- 
n from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been recei' Lemsaasbed . 87,188 68 
Bills Reeeivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 42,711 99 
y, Miscellancous items................ 6,085 1 
on Policies issued at 
eacccsecce Pocceccccesenesece seventntoene 1,643 53 
DAR i wiccsiccesicee -~ $1,521,268 08 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist Jan , 1602... .854,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 610 08 


This Company insures against loss or damage b Se 
risks of InLanp Navieation and Pacmevennansen, en favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary. 


[RON PORCELAIN COMBINATION 
PRESERVE JAR, 


Call and see the article at 
No, 49 FULTON STREET, 
where I have removed from No, 22 John street. 

This article is NEAT, CHEAP, and DURABLE, being Porcelain 
lined. You purchase only once, as they will last for ever, and are 
WARRANTED to keep Fruit, Tomatoes, etc., etc., perfectly, or the 
money returned. 

SILVER-PLATED, BRITANNIA, AND ROLLED METAL 
GOODS in Tea Sets. 

FORKS, SPOONS, ICE PITCHERS, etc., etc., by 

W. S. MURRAY, 
No. 49 Fulton street. 
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PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 
SIMPLE, CLEANLYY AND EFFECTIVE, 


The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PERFEOT 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating Ointments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the 

PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS, It is durable, 
cleanly, never gets out of erder. It is for the convenient use 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES, Its insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN to the terribly sensitive parts with which it comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY BISTRIBOTES the OINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE. It effects a SPEEDY OURE,. 

It puts an end to 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYS, 


It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Ointment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 
to whom it has been submitted. 


ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled te be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE, 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES, 


By its use the PAIN is AT ONOE RELIEVED, the IN- 
FLAMMATION allayed, the ITCHING entirely STOPPED, and 
by its thorough use the 


DISEASES ULTIMATELY CURED, 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Druggists, 
THQMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 
No. 36 Beekman st., corner William, New York. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


NO. 260 GREENWICH S8T., COR, MURRAY 8T., 
.Is now selling Tea at 50 Cente worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Cents 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
Hams at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents. 


No profit charged to the dependents of those who go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes. 


Out this out and bring it along. 
THOMAS R, AGNEW, 
No. 260 Greenwich street. 


[HE OLDEST AND BEST! 


DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 








“ TIP-TOP” 


+ 


GOLD PENS, 
and every desirable style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENOIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, zre., 
in the market, Points unequaled and guaranteed. For sale by 
the trade throughout the country. 
‘D, T. WARREN & CO, 
Successors te DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE, 


No. 4 Maiden lane, New York. 


GEORGE C. MUNSON, 
DENTIST, 


eteent ress) ie 
Thirteenth street, near Fifth avenue, New 

fo. 16 ee intrusted to my care performed in the highest 
style of art, at 








IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GERMAN FANCY BASKETS, 
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N NTH, THOUSAND IN PRESS. 
“4 BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS oF 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE NORTHERN 
STATES.” 


To supply the trereasing demond, and the universally ex- 
Pressed . esire that a very lerg> circulation should te givem te 


MR. EDAUND KIRKE’S 
AMONG THE PINES; 
OR, 
SOUTH IN SECESSION TIMES, 


THE FUBLISHER Has JCST IssvED 
4 NEW EDITION, : 
IM PAPER COVERS FIFTY CuNTS, On CLOTH SEVINTY-Pive CaNTs, 
The attention of all Booksellers and News-dealers is dirceted 


, to this 
INTENSELY INTBRESTING WORK. 


ry 


“The condition of the slave, the condition of the master, and the 
condition—more_unfortunate and more degraded than either—of 
the poor whites, have never before been so strikingly portrayed 
in a single volume as ‘Among the Pines.’ The author deals 
with simple facts which have come under his own observation, 
and of the truth of which he has documentary evitience. With 
names and dates he takes liberties, as is simply prudent, But 
the book is full of essential truths as well as of personal facts, and 
the dramatic narration in which they are thrown together is in 
the most attractive form.”—N. Y. Tribune, 


“ The remarkable success which it had as a serial in the Oea- 
tinental Monthly shows that ‘ Among the Pines’ is the work for 
a critical time, and“contains elements of great value, It is 
natural, national, and vigorous, a rare and excellent book, 
written by one who to the most searching common sense adds a 
keen eye for the losally remarkable, for the humorous, and the 
pathetic.”—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

“ Written by a Conservative, an Old Linc Whig, arid a voter 
for Douglas, the book shows no trace of the bitterness which 
toe often colors the ascounts of more radical men. Personalig 
its representations are rather favorable to the slayeholder, and, 
therefore. the facts narrated show the system in even darker 
colors.”—New Englander for July, 1862. 


“We may sum up all in one emphatic assertion, to wit: 
That since Uncle Tom thrilled the public of America and Eurepe 
with itslifelike portraitares and impressive dramatic scenes, such 
as no artist in modern play or ‘ Old Mortality’ had written, no 
work on Slavery, no work on Southern social life, has been given 
to the public which can at all be compared to Mr, Kirke's 
* Among the Pines,’— Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa. 


“ Asa vivid picture of life in the Carolinas, we are dispesed te 
give this book tie palm over all others.”—Daily Advertiser, 
Boston. 


“There is not to be found another so absorbing a description of 
the effects of slavery upon the master, the slave, and the poor 
white man, as is this. It is invaluable for general circulation 
among the people. ’—Republican, Taunton, Mass. 


** £ singularly truthful picture, executed throughout in a mas- 
terly manner. Of the many bo>ks that aim to delineate plantation 
life— the relation of master to slave, and slaves to master and to 
each other— the emotions and passions which the situation sum- 
mons to extraordinary action, and all the strange, touchiog, and 
tragic issues that so terrible a domination and sv fierce'y enforced 
a submission engender, there is none—no, not one —which can fer 
amoment compare with it. It is the ardent South, with all the 
wonderful accuracy the dague:reotype caa give it; and, more- 
ever, it is the South in secession time ’—Gazette, Taunton, Mass, 


“The story is clear and terrible, with the lurid light of the = 
sions miseries, and violences that grow out of slavery. It is a 
simple and faithful account of things that actually happened—a 
striking and trutl ful portraiture of slave society—a powerful aad 
even painful story.”— Independent, New York, 


“Tt contains the most vivid and lifelike representation of a 
specimen family of poor South Carolina whites we have ever read.” 
—E. P. Whipple in The Bostoa Transcript. 


«One of the most attractive works ever published, and embody- 
ing only facts.’—C C. Hazewell in The Traveler, Bosten, 


“It isthe best and most truthfal sketch of Sou:hern life and 
character we have ever read,’—R. Shelton Mackenzie in The 
Press, Philadelpbia. 


* A work which will be read and remembered as more original 
and suggestive in idea and purpose, and more dramatic in exe- 
cution, than any issue of the press since ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ” 
—Norfolk County Journal, Roxbury, Mass. ‘ 


“The admirable style in which the narrative is written, the 
evident familiarity with Southern life and character which it 
exhibits. and the marked indications of the lifelike truthfulness 
that appear, render it a noteworthy and impressive work,”—Buf- 
falo k xpress, 


‘In romantic interest and life-like delineation of Southern life, 
it excels Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”—Mirror, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“* AvonG THE Pings’ is full of graphic and dramatic power, full 
of thrilling scenes, full of strong truth, and belongs to that scheoi 
of writing in which great facts are elucidated by simple narra- 
tive.”— Demecrat and American, Rochester, N. y. 


“It has had no equal since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ In variety 
and correctness it is superior to that.”—Zion'’s Herald, Boston. 





*,* Orders from the Trade will be supplied as received at the 
Lowest Cash Prices. 
e Copies sent by mel, free of postage, on receipt of Retail 


Price. 
CHARLES T. EVANS, Publisher, 
No, 532 Broadway, New York, 


66 ’ 9 
Vyiva L AMERICA ; 


“GLORY, GLORY, HALL: LUJAH,” 
The latter with rew words, written for all the children ef the 
) Wuion, will be found in the Two-tundredth Edition of 
THE GOLDEN WREATH, 

Published this day. This Popular Book, Two Hundred Thou- 
sand copies of which have been sold, nowcontains upwards of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Songs, including all th» Best, together 
with Elementary Instructions and numerous A:stractive Exer- 
cises, many of which are adapted to Calisthenic Movements, 
Price only 30 cents, on receipt of which it will b: mailed, post- 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


@OMES & BROWN, 


SOLICITORS OF 
PENSIONS, BOUNTIE£S, BaCK PAY, and other claims against 
the Government. 
Orricrs: No. 2 Park place, N, Y., and No, 476 Seventh street, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. E. SOMES, 
Washington, D C. 








LUCIAN BROWN, 
New York City, 

We invite those having, or about to have, claims of the above 
deecription, to a consultation wi'h us, believing that our superier 
facilities for avoiding delay, and moderate charges, will be much 
to the claimant’s interest. 

Ali instructiops sent by mail. Call or send for Circular con- 
taining information and references. 


UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS’ STOCK 

CO., No 86 Walker street, New York.— All the stockhold- 
ers being superior practical Piano-makers, this @ompany are able 
to offer first-class Overstrung Pianos at greatly reduced prices, 
Every Instrument guaranteed for five years. 


[DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 


A sure cure for these distressing complaints is now mule 
known in a *‘ TREATISE ON ForkIGN AND Native Hernat Prera- 
RATIONS,” published by DR. 0, PHELPS BROWN, The pre- 
scription, furnished him by a young clairvoyant girl, while ia a 
state of trance, has cured everybody who has taken it, never 
having failed in a single case. It is equally sure in cases of Fits 
as of Dyspepsia ; and the ingredients may be found in any drug 
store, Those who are afilicted with pee Bronchi:is, or 
Asthma, may also becured by the use of my Herbal Prepara:iens, 
I will send this valuable prescription free to any person on re- 
ceipt of their rame. Adoress, DR. O, PHELPS BROWN, Ne, 
19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. 


(CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
/ The Lecture Term of the Seminary will commenee Wedaes- 
day the 10th of September. Catalogues furnished, or inquiries 
answered, by any Member of the Faculty, or by the Agent, Rev, 
H. L. HAMMOND, Chicago, Ill, 

Chicago, July 26, 1862. 


SUNN YSIDE SCHOOL, 


IRVINGTON, WESTCHESTER CO., N. ¥. 


The Fall Term commences Sept. 9. Graduates from our best 
colleges for Instructors. Military Drill under an experienced 
Frerch Officer. Pupils taught to speak and write French, Ger- 
man, and Jtalian. Spanish also taugh*, and Spaniards instructed 
in English. For further penn ee Circular at the various 

es, or apply to the Princ 
beeen sbi ied RLFRED STEBBINS, A.M. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY, 
HERKIMER COUNTY, N. Y. 

$32 25 pays for board, an — fuel, and tuition ia 
common English for Fall Terth of 13 weeks. 
Ubeu aaa advantages in Languages, Natural Science, and 
Mathematics. Commercial pe yy prep Special pre- 
y Ladies in Music ap ain > 
vipcil Term pene August 20, ah — ae uett “1 at or 
to engage rcoms, address . A. G. Faiacld, ey. 


( yuo FEMALE COLLEGE.—THE FALL SES- 

sion will commence on Monday, the Ist day of Sep‘ember 
pext. Rev. J. D. F, Richards has been associated with the Fac- 
uly of last year, which otherwise continues substantially un- 
changed, as Professor of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
Madame Rivé continues in the charge of the Musical Depart- 


ment. 
College Hill, Ohio, July, 1862. 


























mences its 28th yearon Wednesday, the 17th 
This Institution com by the Brac of 


year. 4th. Daughters of clergymen and worthy beneficiaries are 
received at rN 4. 00 ~4 

peren e el English tuition, together with all the 
branches 


os, : 
Address E. E. INGHAM §T UNTON, 
er Rey. E. WHITTLESEY, oe 


Cre1 HING. : 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER 
READY-MADE, OR MADE 70 OnpeR, is unsurpassed by ang for 
Quauirr, Srriz, or Prices. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this see- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call, 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos. 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st., N.Y. 


(CLARET WINES AND COGNAC BRANDIES 


a FOR MEDICINAL USE, 
From Messrs. PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD of 











Bordeaux, France. 
Warranted strictly pure, For sale by 
" Wo. 208 Peart street, Now York. 
€ * 


READ THE FOLLOWING NOTICES From THE: PREss. ; 
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-Psalmist’s supplication, can a poor guilty sinner 


. foreed by Christian labor, or your love by dwelling 
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Senity Beading. 


qge Wat OF PENITENCE. «= |’ 


__, BY BBV. A..8. ZISKE, | 
(@BAPLAIN 47m REGIMENT MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS. 


Tre Siu 

Ps. exix. 132. “Look thou upon me, and be 
merciful unto mé, as thou usest te do unto those | 
that love thy name.” 

“ Look thou upon me.” In any speech with any 
person, you must first gain his eye and ear. If 
your ‘person or request be such that you cannot 
get even a look from him you address, you might 
as well give up your object in seeking him. Or if, 
em urging the matter, he turns his back on you 
eeldly, that is most contemptuous refusal. How 
then, more fitly than in these first words ef the 


begin- his request to the great sin-hating God? 
* Deign to look upon me, great Sovereign, though I 
am of the meanest of all thy creatures, and most 
guilty! Look upon me, and hear my request! 
Turn not thy back upon me, though I[ have often 
offended thee, and am not worthy !’ 

When now the eye of God is on him, he can ven- 
ture his request, ‘Be merciful unto me!” ‘Thoa 
dost not wholly spurn me. Thou Jookest on me. 
Hear now my earnest humble cry! Not for hon- 
ors, riehes, or prosperity ; but jastfor mercy. Be 
merciful unto me! Thou canst not hold me inao- 
eent even, much less have complacency in me. I 
Burge no s0 presumptuous petition : only be merciful, 
be merciful to me!’ 

And now the argument, “ As thou usest to do 
unto those that love thy name.” ‘I love thee, 
though often sinning against thee, and in sad need 
ef thy mercy. J love thy name, and know thee, 
that it is not thy wont to turn-harshly from the ery 
of any. Thou! Thou pitiest, as a father his 
children, even those that fear thee. What thea of 
him that loveth thee! Ah! thou wilt not tarn 
frem the ery for mercy of him that loveth thee.’ 

How wise a process here for a Christian returning 
to God in penitence forsin! What is therein Deity 
to resist such approach ? Such approach is success. 
God has no defenses againstit. His whole soul is 
melted at the first humble appeal. “Look thou 
upon me.” * Be merciful unto me!” The Great 
Heart of the universe is gushing with tenderness. 
“As thou usest to do unto them that love thy 
name!” The tides of love and forgiveness—at 
that blessed argument—flow out like the sea, aud 
bury the sin out of sight and thought for ever, aud 
bear the sinuer-suppliant back into the loving 
bozom of God, with only tears of grateful joy in 
his eyes ! 

How often, beloved, we do sin against—really 
offend—our kind good Father! Few, indeed, are 
the hours in Which some wrong emotion, thought, 
werd, or deed, does not mar the perfectness of our 
filial obedience. Fewer yet, the days at whose 
evening a Christian confemplation will find no 
feod for lamentation. Much every day has been 
left undone which for Christ’s sake ought to have 
been done. Mucb done, which for Christ’s sake 
eught to have been lefé undone. And God has 
noted it all with displeasure. The wor!d has ob- 
soured heaven. Sense has dimmed the spirit. Am- 
bition has got a sudden mastery of you. Pride 
lifted you up ready for sad falls Angry passion or 
envy or jealousy or covetousness has kindled evil 
in you. Sensuality has made insurreciion against 
the quiet order of your soul. Your tongue has 
run to some evil speech, or let you down into the 
pit of vile words, where a pire Christian man 
ought never to fall even injest. You have been 
ungentle, unkind, ungenerous,somewhere. Some- 
body ought to have had your help or sympathy, 
and you have not given it. Some bitterness o7 


+The Sabbath-school is also a power. 





loneliness or despondency by your side you ought 
to have cured. As a Christian you ought to have 
sought and found a real communion with God 
which you have not much sought or at all found. 
Yeur Bible has been neglected. In meditation, 
prayer, and self-examination you have been re- 
miss. In knowledge and gracé you have not 
made pregress as-you ought. You have had bad, 
wngodly thoughts, desires, imaginations. Sin in 
others has gone’ unrebuked—been even counte- 
naneed by yeu. . Your faith has not been re en- 


on the wonders of God's grace to you and a sinful 
world. 

I cannot begin to indicate all the sins which an 
evening's careful review might make evident 
ameng the friends of Christ who read these words. 
Some of us will have almost this whole catalogue 
of sins to mourn over, and many another beside. 
Every ove of us every evening will have more or 
less of them to sorrow for. Would we but try 
with painstaking to reckon them up, we should 
find them a sad long list. 

What now shall the true God-lover do with them 
all? Sleep under this dreadful burden? Not if 
you Jove him! sure as heaven, not if you love 
him! Do you not know that every one of these 
many sins of yours has grieved him, your soul's 
best beloved? Are you not afraid he is angry 
with you? According to your own memory and 
estimate, your sins are neither few nor slight. 
He remembers all, and is purer than you, and sees 
more clearly the guilt of each, and feels it is 
wrought against himself by one on whom he has 
lavished Jove and favors enough to kindle gratefal 

love and careful holiness in a elod. Would it not 
be strange if he were not angry with you? Sleep 
under this anger? Sleep while he is still put to 
grief by you? He who gave himself out of the 
throne of heaven to flesh, shame, sorrow, and 
death fer you—the beautiful, the glorious, the infi- 
nite, whom you love with all your mind and soul 
and strength ? No! no! There is work to be done in 
that soul of yours after such an evening review— 
great;serious work—work decisive of this, whether 
or no when you do slumber it shall be that “he 
giveth his beloved sleep.” 

You know what love is. You cannot rest when 
you have done a dear friend wrong. In pride or 
obstinacy you may stand it out while the daylight 
lasts. But when evening comes with its quietness 
and silence, with its deep thoughts and gentlo 
Jongings, that wreng you have done your friend, 
your lover, must be'righted. The sun will not be 
long gone down before the wrath of friends will be 
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' T WOODRUFF 
esse mam SY ALBERT WOODRUFF, 
Tus Pulpit is power: The Press is a power. 


If yet it has 
\néither monument nor history, it is nevertheless a 
power. Grant thet ite earnest heart cannot enun- 
ciate itself in eloquence logically nor even gram- 
matically, yet because it is earnest, the heart of 
Christendom has vibrated at its touch. 

-If we search for the source of this power, it may 
not be found in a reformation that rectified se many 
beliefs, although perhaps that reformation was a 
guide to it. The reformation, or rather restoration, 
ef Christian activity is later ; and aseending a longer 
stream of time, finds its source in the first century, 
when “ Ye did it unto me” was the individual com- 
mendation of a commen brotherhood. 

But what has the institution done? The past 
shall answer. If it fail at this tribunal, its present 
should be a pause ; its fature shall be wanting. 

Holding, as we have intimated, the essential ele- 
menis of the Sabbath-school to be a primitive 
inspiration rather than a modern invention, we 
have, se far as eur nation is concerned, but to 
summon witnesses from the present century. 

Through the supine ages of nominal Christianity, 
the command was perverted from a “Go ye” to a 
“Come ye.” 

The one element characterizing all genuine 
Christianity is aggression. It was held, and doubt- 
less preached by a few, as a theory, but in no 
effeetive way, because to no comprehending com- 
munity. Nor was it really effective until the first 
fifth ef this century introduced almost a new dis- 
pensation. 

The advent of the Sabbath-school prepared an- 
other basis of communion—a co-operative brother- 
hood. The community called for no new confes- 
sion of faith, but set to work earnestly to eonstruct 
arunnipg machinery. It was put upon the track 
m the form of Sabbath-schools. Has it ran well? 
Let us see. The New England clergy were the 
chief moral engineers of that time, and true to their 
theology, they brought forth practically the scheme 
of foreign missions. For the first time? No, 
doubtless; but new to a community who were. 
being educated to action. Co-operation was be- 
come the talismanic word. No enterprise could 
now be propounded too gigantic to be feasible. 
Why? Because sympathy, men, and money were 
ready for the work. The issues were glorious, 
because the means were commensurate with the 
end. 

We repeat, that which now rendered the Word 
preached effective was, under God, the habitual 
learning of a Bible lessen to teach to others. The 
teacher in turn felt in himself the blessedness of 
his work, anf was enceuraged by witnessing its 
effects upen his pupils. It was thus that the New 
Testament theory, which presents to us revelation 
as a power no less than as a system of beliefs, re- 
stored to a new generation the primitive idea, that 
as s00n a8 any one became a Christian, he or she 
was to do all they could to make all others such. 
It was thus that the Sabbath-school became not 
only an organization for the religious training of 
youth, but a magnet to draw the Christian church 
and place it in effectual antagonism to the kiugdom 
of darkness. 

It wes this that made the present dimensions of 
the Foreign Missienary Society possible. Let the 
chief engineers now remove inefficient boards, 
bungling monopolies, opaque intermediates, and 
put the heart of Christendom iato sympathy with 
the heart of Heathendom, seeing each other face to 
face, and what is there that, with the blessing of 
heaven, this Christian agency shall not accom- 
plish ? 

There ranges along the past fifty years a series 
of lights, as it were, suspended from heaven, guid- 
ing the spiritual mariner onward, upward, heaven- 
waid. We call these revivals; specifically Ameri- 
con revivals. The earlier are distinguished from 
the later in this, that whenever the signs appeared, 


| the watchman sounced the eall for help to other 


watchmen 

It was thus that those revivals were conducted 
by groups of neighboring ministers ; but the latter 
have not beensoconducted. There nowsurrounds 
each minister a company of men, waiting for and 
asking for the privilege Of eo-operatioa. The ob- 
servant pastor sees the judicious, intelligent, com- 
petent, waiting in groups around him. Can they 
sing @ hymn, read a chapter, conduct a prayer- 
meeting, visit, taik with the inquiring? All 
this and more ean they do Where and how did 
they learn? In the Sabbath-school, and by prac- 
tice only. The greater teachers, the ministers, 
now publicly announce the truth, and it falls upon 
soil prepared, and help not foreign co-operates. 
The sower, the cultivator, and the reaper rejo:ce 
together. This is a description of date revivals. 

In 1857 the showers of divine grace fell upon 
every part of our land, and noiselessly, ceaselessly 
is the fruit still gathering. Laymen, if for perspi- 
cuity we must use an unscriptural word, are still 
conducting the morning, noon, and evening prayer- 
meetings. The finger of ‘Providence, pointing to 
the boundless resource, suggests the remedy com- 
mensurate with thedisease. A common recoguized 
brotherhoed removes all barriers, and the injunc- 
tion, * Whosoever will, let him say come,” restores 
the activity of the primitive church. 

Passing from the reflex to the direct results of 
Sabbath-school teaching, or rather lay labor, oue 
other witness only shall be heard. 

Weeks, months, and years of insult and foresd 
expatriation, were borne by the Northern citizen, 
before a just resentment could utter itself, or raise a 
muscle for action. 

Painfully did we feel at home that we had 
neither Jaw nor scarcely a nation. Abroad our 
apparent deadness was interpreted to mean weak- 
ness, concession, failure—delusions hardly yet 
dissipated. What power (we always mean sub- 
ordinate power) was adequate to quench the fire 
of pride that had burned a‘thousand years in 
English veins? Was it the lack of power, a na- 














laid aside. If your love to God be true, it will not 
suffer you to rest till you are forgiven and oace 
more beloved. 

You will walk this way over which the soul of 
the Psalmist is treading. “ Look thou upon me.” 
“Turn not from me in anger, dear Lord, nor in 
eold disdain. Look upon me! See if I be 
brazen, hard, impenitent, unloving. See if I 
am not humbled, sorrowful, in anguish of 
spirit, because I have so much wronged thes 
and thy great goodness. See if my whole 
posture and every lineament of my face 
does not mean shame, penitence, and yearning 
leve—hunger and thirst after that restoration to 
favor without which life with all its gifts is buta 
eurse. Oh! look upon me and see if thou wilt 
hold thine anger ageinst me for the wrong I con- 
fess, forsake, and hate with all my soul! Angers 
which should burn forever are justlymy due— 
claims, I have forfeited them all, Look upon me, 
dear Lord. “Be merciful unto me!” 
merciful and gracious. So I came to love thee 
first. Then thou didst truly forgive me my 


moustains of sin heaped up for years and years of 
And I love thee still, 


unbroken transgression. 
Very tenderly. Be mereiful, and forgive, and love 
me! Yes,thou wilt! Thou usestto doit untothem 
that love thy name. Many another like me al- 
most has sinned: Yet to them that love thee still 
thou hast a loving way of grace. Thou remem- 
berest not their sins against thy repenting lovers. 
So thou wilt look on me tenderly, in pity. Thou 
wit be full of mercy to me, as thou art to all who 
And now, penitent God- lover, you may sleep the 
sleep of his beloved. Your soul is fall if Same 
peace, is gushing with a grateful affection. You 
ara Widen under the covert of his wings. Sleep 
all distill upon you like the dew. Oh, it is a 
blessed thing to sleep with the joy of forgiven sin 
ih your heart! “ Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, 
for he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.” 





ConTROLLne THe Inctination.—It is hard w 
$0 control the workings of inclinati ond. tare the 
vent of nature; but that it may be dons, I know 
from e i God has given us, in a measure, 
the power to make our own taste ; and when our 

seem to demand a sustenance they cannot 

oe none Se strairs after a path we may not 
ow, we need neither starve from inanition, 
por stand still in deapair. We have but to seek 





Thou art 


tional paralysis, or a conscience touched by omni- 
potence? Events prove it to have been the last of 
these. For twenty years,two hundred thousand 
Sunday-echool teachers had been explaining the 
Bible to two millions of pupils. The meaning of 
the word “ Raca,” and other denunciatory words, 
had made us afraid to strike our brother. Heaven 
alone could lift off this repression of the conscience. 
The angelic trumpets that announced the day of 
retribution to the South, were but echoes from 
Fort Sumter. From the mid-heavens we heard 
them and went forth to battle. The religious 
teacher is waiting but for one other communication 
before the tragedy shall close. When ail is ready, 
the question will be put thus, ‘Shall the war save 
the country, or save the Constitution?” The an- 
swer must be, “The country.” The bondman 
shall be then free. 

Who does not know that had the laity South been 
permitted to hold an open Bible before the eye 
created for the purpose of reading it, our war 
calastrophe had not happened? Will statesmen 
heed this, and learn that democratic government 
means godliness ? 

The present state of the Sabbath-school demon- 
strates it @ power, no less than the past. Other 
institutions have numbered communities and com- 
munions for secularends. Bat the Sabbath-school 
is taking the dimensions of society; accurately 
gauging moral forees; counting up its m nistry, 
and its ministries, with a consciousness of strength, 
rightly direeted to encompass the foe. Past ages 
have dealt in the elements of Christian liberty and 
obligation. The taking possession of the masses 
bas been reserved for the present age of the Sab- 
bath-schcol. In our country, three huadred thoa- 
sand teachers are competent to “go” to such as 
will not “come.” The institution itself is the 
guide-board to the rising generation. Bat this 
primery work of guiding the lambs, recalls the old 
wenderer from fis way. That which regen-rates 
the man, rejuvenates the church. The leader, the 
led, and they who follow after, share a blessing, 
each part of whichis equal tothe whole. 

The visiting, the distributing, the recruiting of 
the Sabbath. school, make a rtir in the ranks of the 
now beleaguered enemy. No cavern is so dark 
but a glittering gem invites thither a visitor, The 
one that discovers it and conveys it to the Sabbath- 

-work-shep, may be the eame that shail bar- 

h it for his own coronet, or another laborer may 

complete the work. In the great coronation day 
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The future shall be the crometvetth eaven 's 
experiment to save the race. From the pad os 
the circumference, is the order of providence in the | 
scheolof Christianity. However ‘ical the 
statement, the center of Christianity can neither 
be kept pure nor strong but by pressing outward 
from it. We mean, that the elect host must take 
the commission just as the Bible gives it, and each 
must dogvhat he can to diffuse the antiseptic es- 
sence. 

Each circling wave will deepen as it rolls to- 
ward the shore, and every laborer receives the 
ledge from heaven, viz.: “He that watereth shall 
watered.” The flexibility of the Sabbath-school 
fits it to all places : its catholicity to all denomina- 
tions. Wherever Bible truth is to be carried, it 
has here its heaven-sent messenger. Transcending 
boundaries of sect, caste, or tongue, its compara- 
tively costless way is, and must be, onward. Ele- 
vating wherever it touches, it lifts the degraded 
community to the dignity of seif-i restraint, 
thus making everywhere freedom possible. The 
foreign laborer is shut up to its fundamental prin- 
ciple of prevention rather than cure ; and the largest 
Sabbath-schools in the world are now gathering 
on heathen soil. At home and abroad it 
to a common humanity, and, with but just light 
enough to show how great the darkness still is, makes 
the sentiment, “She hath done what she could,” 
the standard of duty, now everywhere beginning 
to be felt. The ministry of angeis could be neither 
so general nor se efficient, because not intrinsically 
80 sympathetic. Here teacher and taught are the 
only relation man sustains to man; and when 
universally acknowledged, in the spirit of the Gos- 
ee death will lose ite sting and the grave its victory. 
ut the millennium is not yet. Even in New Eng- 
land, whose peculierity, power, and pre-eminenca, 
are mera], not one man in five is professedly Chris- 
tian. And yet there is not a town, village, nor 
city in which a horse-race or cattle-show will not 
more sensibly arrest the current of daily life than a 
county association of ministers or a Sabbath-school 
convention. 





THE NORTH-MOORE SKETCHES. 


ARMY LETTERS TO CHILDREN BY A CAPTAIN. 


No. L—Forr Doxrisow: Frsrvary, 1862. 

Some letters from New York have asked, “ Have 
you been yet in a battle?” and some others have 
said, “If you are ever in a battle, do describe it.” 
'n this curicsity I have myself shared, and have 
always longed to know not only how the scene 
appeered, but how the spectator felt. AsI was in 
the assault which carried Fort Donelson, I amable 
to answer these questions ; and in so doing I will 
describe to the children who read The Independent 
precisely how the attaek appeared to me, without 
entering into an account of anything but what I 
saw and how I felt. 

Descending the Mississippi to the narrow peint 
at which the Ohio joins it, and on which are the 
fortifications of Cairo, we found there were no 
boats save those of the Government conveying 
troops, and on one of these we embarked. On 
board was the regiment which was to lead the 
assault at Fort Donelson, and win our grateful 
remembrance—the 2d Iowa. 

I rose with the first gleam of day, and went on 
deck to find that we had entered the Cumberland. 
It seemed a narrow river, winding amid wooded 
hilJs, and banks covered with noble oaks. The 
soldiers, who had passed the warm moonlight night 
on deck, were rising one by one, rolling blankets 
and packing knapsacks. I turned from them to the 
river, and looked curiously for the people who 
dwell in this, the rebel part of Kentucky. For a 
short time there-was nothing but woods, and then 
a little log-house appeared upen the bank—a shed 
beside it with its single horse and cow. It was a 
humble home, and hardly worth a second glance ; 
a hundred such might be seen on the banks of any 
river. But in front of the door stood a sturdy little 
flag-steff, and from it waved the flag. The family 
had risen at the sound of the great steamer. The 
mother stood in the doorway holding an infant in 
her arms, and waving her apron. A little girl 
near by tossed her hood around her head. Two 
ragged boys at the water's edge swung their caps 
joyously. The father stood on a stump hurrahing 
alone but lustily ; and over them, in the dim gray 
light, fluttered their little flag. ‘They mean it;” 
“they are honest ;” “there's no make-believe 
there,’ were the exclamations of the soldiers as 
they crowded to the side of thé boat, and answered 
the father and his boys with their louder cheers. 
This was the first house we saw, and the warmest 
welcome we received ; for though many hats were 
waved to us during the day, and a few flags shown, 
none equaled in their manifest sincerity the tenants 
of the little log-house. 

The day was soft and beautiful. We passed it 
upon the upper deck, laughing, chatting, and 
watching the shifting scenery of the winding river. 
A pleasure excursion it seemed to all, and again 
and again some one remarked,“ We may be on the 
brink of battle, yet it does not seem as though we 
were.” 

Among the rough exteriors which campaigning 
gives, two officers of the 2d were remarkable for 
their neat appearance. Some jokes were made at 
their expense, calling them the dandies of the reg- 
iment, and their staterooms the band-boxes, and it 
was agreed that they were too handsome to be 
spoiled by scars. Two days afterwards onc of these 
(Capt. Sleighmaker) fellat the head of his company, 
heroicaliy charging the enemy’s breast- works. 

A little later, as I was galloping for the surgeon, 
I parsed a wounded officer, borne by four soldiers 
in a blanket. As I rode by, he called’out, “* We 
have carried the day, Captain.” I looked round, 
and saw it was the other, Major Shipman. “Are 
you badly hurt, Major?” I asked, pulling up my 
horse. “No, not badly,” he answered; “don’t 
stop for me.” And when the surgeon arrived he 
refused to have his wound dressed, and sent him to 
lis men. 

But to return to my narrative. In the afternoon, 
we overtook nineteen steam-boats, laden with 
troops, end led by four gun-boats. A singular 
sight it was to see so imposing a fleet making its 
way up so sma!l a stream. Night came on, and 
with it achange of weather—intense cold and snow. 

When the morning broke, I found the steamer’s 
bow resting upon the river’s bank. The sky was 
clear and bright, the trees eparkled with snow, and 
the warm waters of the river smoked in the frosty 
air. Sucha picture | have never seen—never shall 
see again. Far down the western bank the troop- 
laden transports were moored, while in the middle 
of the stream above us, hiding their crews beneath 
their iron decks, and giving no signs of life save the 
white steam floating slowly from the pipes, lay the 
black gun-boats. In the ealm stillness of the 
morning, as the troops began to debark, the band of 
ihe 2d Iowa appeared on the upper deck, and the 
dear “Star-Spangled” echeed along the river. The 
men beat time and hurrahed as its notes died away. 

The place of landing was about three miles belo w 
Fort Donelson. I may here say that the fort itself 
is about half as large as our Battery, but that it is 
only a corner of a large square of earth- works 
stretching some miles on each side. 

To avoid the cannon on the works, it was neces- 
sary for us to make a’eircuit of several miles. Ths 
eountry was all woods, high hills, and deep ravines. 
A glen that we entered sfier leaving the river, bore 
a strange resemblance to one on my father’s farm. 
As I looked around I could almost believe it was 
the same one through which, on just such bright 
winter mornings, I had driven the wood-sleigh, or 
wandered with my gun. But the troops were 
marching, and I had no time to grow homesick. 
We passed in the course of the march a little loz- 
house. I went up to the door and spoke to the 
people. They seemed sad and dispirited. There 
had been firing between the pickets a day or two be- 
fore, and a shower of balls had fallen around the 
house. The woman said she wished she were 
forty miles away,and the man said he would 
not care if he were a hundred. A little girl 
was near the decor, and asked her what was her 
neme, to which she answered, after a good deal 
of emberrassment, “Mary Ann.” I let Mary 
Ann look through my spy-glass, and as she had 
never seen nor even heard of one before, she was 
ny astonished. Mary Ann‘s mother thereupon 

came quite hospitable, and invited me to come 
in and rest, but the column was well-nigh over the 
“a 40 had to push on. 

t last we d the position assi to us, 
and here we found the Tae Tents erhich my 
friend belonged, end with it I determined to re- 
main and await the impending fall of Fort Donel- 


fon. 
Tt was all woods around us. A ran in 
front, and across this, along the \eotee oppo- 





site hill, ran those earth-works of the rebels which 








each shot might cost a life. Yet it was wonder- 
iul how soon the mind accustomed itself;to these 


though some boys were there at play. . 
Behind these earth-works were cannon as well 
as men. We were completely within range, and 
they could have sent their shot and shell amongst 
usatany moment. The night before no fires were 
allowed, as they would indicate our position to the 
rebels. But they were now burning, and around 
one of them three or four of us gathered to dine. 
As we sat down upon a log, we heard the distant 
eounds of cannon aleng the river. “There ge the 
gun-boate,” said everybody; “the fight has begun 
—they are shelling the rascals eut.” We had 
taken for granted all the time, and indeed up to the 
last minute, that the gun-boats would dismantle 
the fort, and thet all we should have to do would 
be to prevent the escape of the rebels. In this we 
were much mistaken. The cannonade lasied an 
hour and then stepped. We hoped the fort was 
taken, but no such news came to gladden us. 

In watching the earth- works, in talking, in warm- 
ing ourselves at the camp-fires, the afternoon wore 
away. Evening came, and it was determined to 
risk the fires. Again we sat down beside one for 
our supper. It consisted of hard pilot-bread, raw 
pork, and coffee. The coffee you probably would 
not recognize in New York. Boiled in an open 
keitle, and about the color of a brown-stone front, 
it was neverthelets our greatest comfort, and the 
only warm thing we had. The pork was frozen, 
and the water in the canteens solid ice, so that we 
had te hold them over the fires when we wanted 
a drink. No one had plates or spoons, knives or 
forks, cups or saucers. We cut off the frozen pork 
with our pocket-knives, and one tin cup, from which 
each tock a drink in turn, served the coffee. 

It grew darker, the camp-fires burned brightly, 
and no shot nor shell had come from the fort. Our 
sharpshooters and sentinels were between us and 
the rebels, and it was determined that we might 
sleep. The men stacked their arms and wrapped 
themeelves in blankets around the fires. This was 
my first night eut. Hitherto my quarters had been 
in houses ; I had not even passed a night in a teat. 
A life amid the comforts of New York is nota 
gocd preparation for the field. I had looked for- 
ward to a tent at this season with some little 
anxiety, but I was now to begin without even that 
shelter. My water-proof blanket and buffalo-skia 
were also on board of the steamer, so that I had to 
trust to the better fortune of my friends for these. 
We managed to find four blankets,two of them wet 
and frozen, and a buffalo-skin. The snow was 
scraped away from the windward side of the fire 
and the two frozen blankets laid on the ground, a 
log was rolied up fer a pillow, and the buffalo-skin 
spread over the blankets. On this four of us 
stretched ourselves, and very close and straight we 
had tolie. It fared ili with the trappings of mili- 
tary life; handsome greatcoats were ignomini- 
ously rolled up like horse-biankets, and my beauti- 
ful saber, (a valued gift from friends at home.) 
ordinarily stained by no speck of rust or drop of 
rain, was tossed out in the snow, with pistols and 
spy-glasees, used at home with the same gentle 
treaiment. Fora few minutes I kept awake; the 
rebels were but fifteen minutes distant if they 
chose to make a night attack, and their shell might 
burst amongst us atany moment. The snow- flakes 
began to fall faster and faster,I slipped my head 
under the blanket and feil asleep. I can imagine 
that you will say we were to be pitied, but never 
did I sleep more sweetly. Soon after midnight, 
scme cannon-shot aroused us. The snow was 
three inches deep upon our blankets, yet we were 
not uneomfortable, and were surprised to find it 
lyizg upon us. The ground, however, had thawed 
beneath us, and the snow crept in among the 
blankets when we crept out. Lying down again 
was out of the question. 

We bent down a couple of saplings and spread 
blankets over them, making a little shed. -Under 
this we crept, after piling plenty of wood upon our 
fire. The soldier's invariable comfort, his pipe, 
was at hand, and thus we chatted, smoked, and 
dozed till daylight. ©. C. N. 





WHAT HAPPENED IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


A FACT FOR TEACHERS, 





SunpDay-scHoot had not yet opened. “I am 
early,” had its face up, and all who wanied to 
have a good time knew they must get there in 
season to see it. The only pity was that the 
teachers did not have a corresponding sense of the 
benefits arising from the sight. As it was, the 
boys were fencing with their ‘libraries’? and dis- 
playing paper flags and Union decorations, and the 
girls were talking, as fast as their tongues could 
run, about each other’s clothes. At least my little 
girls were, and it was only by beginying to read 
the account of Absalom’s rebeijlion that I could 
divert them. As we were at the very crisis of 
interest, however, little Susie D. burst in with, 
“Miss L——, do you think a bonnet like ycurs 
would be becoming to Hattie Fisher’s mother ? 
Ien’t it a great deal too young ?” 

Hattie F. was about launching into a defense, 
when I was obliged to lay severe commands on both 
unruly tengues ; and after the story [| thought fit 
to lecture the class on the impropriety of their 
foolish talk in Sabbath-school time. The offenders 
were tender-hearted liitle things, easily touched, 
and ready to promise to be good girls in future. 
As I had been quite eloquent, | flattered myself 
there was a point gained. But 1 was complacent 
tco early. Lessons being done, the school faced 
the superintendent’s desk, and settled itself to hear 
some ‘‘remarks’”’—the children with what emo- 
tions I know not, the teachers with polite resigna- 
tion. A couple of young ladies left their classes 
at this time, and took seats before mine, and there 
ecmmenced a confidential chat behind their fans. 
My thoughts were neither with them nor with the 
man of remarks in the desk, but were wandering 
afar, when they were suddenly brought up by 
Susie, who twitched my glove and whispered, 
“Oh, Miss L——, don’t you think! those ladies 
before us are talking about their bonnets, and 
they’re teachers! Ain’t they wicked! thay’re 
teachers, too !”” 

Poor Susie had learned her lesson. at least, and 
more than that, had learned one of self-righteous- 
ness and hypocrisy, and of human weakness. A 
pity you came to school that day, Susie, to have 
your poor little resolution to be good broken, and 
your little faith in teachers shaken. I was vexed 
and sorry. I scolded to myself about the exceeding 
folly of shallow young women, whose minds cannot 
oe above their bonnets, and | deplored the imper- 
ections and Jevity of all those (a few noble excep- 
tions are lost in the multitude of those who are 
frivolous and faithless) who are set to lead the 
young—the mothers and fathers, who studiously 
cultivate them in things physical and selfish, and 
ignore all things noble and spiritual ; the teachers, 
who demand their respect and obedience while 
they exhibit before them every human infirmity ; 
ard the Sabbath-school teachers, who in their hear- 
ing break the holy law they are set to enforce. 
Oh for a higher faith, whereby we may see constantly 
iheir angels standing before the face of our Father, 
admonishing us to guard their purity and artlessness 
while we guide their feebleness. 





In one of the hospitals in St. Louis, a soldier sat 
on his cot with a little calico bag in hishand. He 
looked at it with pleasure as he displayed its con- 
tents to a lady whe kindly visited him. There 
were buttons and pins, needles and cotton, in it. 

“These little bags,” be said to her, “ were sent 
to us by the children of New York, and they were 
mighty convenient. In some of them we found 
fifty-cent pieces.’ “They were sent by the 
ebildren of New York,” he repeated more than 
once, and it eheered him in his sufferings to know 
that children had remembered the wants of the 
soldiers. “Mighty convenient” as it had been to 
him in the camp while performing a soldier’s daty, 
it seemed searcely less useful on his bed of suffer- 





ing; for it assured him, in the sweet voise of a 





* little deed of kindness,” thathia patriotism was not 
forgotten by thuse who lived far away from him. 


_, Aina Hora. 
NEE, 


Selections. 
HYMN OF SAINT JOHANNES DAMAS- 
CENES. 


From my lips, in their defile ent ; 

Frem my heart, in ite beguilement ; 
Fiom my tongue, which speaks not fair ; 
From my heart, stained every where : 

O, my Jesu, take my prayer. 


ficorn me not, for all it says,— 
Not for words, and not for ways, 
Not for shamelessness indeed ! 
Make me brave to speak my mood, 
O, my Jesus, as I should ; 

Or tesch me, which I rather seek, 
What to do, and what to speak. 


I have sinned more than she, 

Who, learning where to meet with Thee, 

And bringing myrrh, the highest priced, 
Anointed, bravely, frem her knee, 
Thy blessed ‘eet, accordingly. 

My God, my Lord, my Christ, 

As Thou saidest not “ Depart!” 

To that suppliant from her heart, 

Scorn me not, O Word! that art 
The gentlest one of all words said, 
But give to me Thy feet instead, 

That, tenderly, I may them kiss 

And clasp them close, and never miss 

With overdropping tears, as free 

And precious as that myrrh could be, 

T anolut them bravely, from my knee. 


Wash me with Thy tears! Draw nigh me, 
That their sait may purify me! 
Thou remit wy sins, who knowest 
A)l the sinning, to the lowest ;— 
Knowert all my wounds,—and seest 
All the stripes Thyself deereest. 
Yea, but knuowest all my faith, 
Seest all my force, to death. 
Hearest al] my wailings low, 
That mine evil should be so! 
Nothing hidden, but appears 
In Thy knowledge, O Divine, 
O @reator, -avior mine! 
Not a drop of falling tears, 
Not a breath of inward moan,— 
Not a heart- beat, —which is zone! 








THE FREE CHOICE. 

Wuen a man becomes a Christian, he acts as a 
freeman; and whatever power has been exeried 
over him, no violation has been done to his liberty, 
nor bas he done anything which has not been to 
him a matter of preterence or choice. 

The converted siuner acknowledges the power 
ef God in his change. He is sensible that he has 
beeome what he is by an influence from on high. 
It was some such mysterious power that arrested 
his attention, that alarmed his conscience, that in- 
duced him to give his heart to God. But he has 
been sensible of no violation of his freedom. He 
hes done nothing which he has not done freely. 
He was not converted by bringing a deep sleep 
upon him, as Eve was formed from the side of 
Adam, nor was an unnatural stupor diffused over 
his frame, benumbing all his faculties, and leaving 
him to be molded as the clay ; but he was converted 
in the full exercise of his faculties, and with the 
entire consciousness of acting as a freeman. He 
has done nothing which he did not prefer to do; 
he has abandoned no sin which he did not choose 
to abandon ; he has formed no new plan of living, 
by becoming a Christian, which he did not choose 
toform. One of the most free and unfettered acts 
of his life was that when he gave himself to God ; 
and he became a Christian with as much conscious 
freedom, and with as much of the spirit of rejoicing, 
as the imprisoned father leaves the gloomy eell 
where he has been long immuared, to visit his chil- 
dren when his prison-doors are thrown open, or as 
the galley-slave exults when the chains fall from 
his hands. 

There is no act that man ever performs more 
freely that that of becoming a Christian. His 
whole heart is in it; and no matter what sinful 
eourse he abanfions, what sacrifices he makes, and 
what friends he is constrained to leave, or what 
amusements he is required to abjure—he does it 
most freely. And no matter what trials he may 
‘see before him, ne matter though his embracing 
religion may require him to forsake his country and 
home to preach the Gospel in a heathen land—it is 
all cheertully done. It is the act of a freeman. 
He prefers it. He would not, for all the gold and 
diamends and coronets and erowns of the earth, 
have it otherwise. Agd thouvh he is conscious— 
fer who could not but be so in such a change ?— 
that this has beep brought about by the power of 
God, and will always ascribe it to the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, yet he feels that no law of his 
neture has been violated, and that one of the most 
free acts of his life was then when he gave his 
heart to God.— Barnes’s * Way of Salvation.” 





THE UGLY CREATURE. 


In one of my summer evening walks, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a tidy person, who was tak- 
ing care of four children, and had withdrawn her- 
self to a part of the walk where there were few 
people, and where the ehildren could laugh and 
talk without restraint. I had watched her some 
time. Her whole attention was with her little 
charge, sometimes playing with them, and some- 
times pointicg out various objects for their amuse- 
ment. I drew toward them for the pleasure of 
noticing their pleasant manners, and came up just 
at the moment when the youngest was shuddering 
at the sight of a worm, near the path, exclaimiug— 
“ Ab, ugly thing!” 

“ Oh, George,” said the eldest girl, “ for shame! 
to call God’s works ‘ ugly things.’”’ 

“What did little George say ?” the nurse in- 
quired. “Look at it a little, and take notice how 
wonderfully it can go away, althpugh it has no 
feet! 

‘George’s attention was caught by this remark, 
and the worm, which in the first instance was aa 
object of disgust, became an object of curiosity and 
admiration. 

“See how short it has made itself! 
how it shrinks up ?” 

“Oh, but look how long it is! See its small 
pointed head, and it stretched-out body !” 

“ Now, now! look, it is short again !” 

“ There, how fast it goes on, first short and then 
leng, and then short and then long again !” 

“ But see now, it has pat its head in that hole!” 
“Watch, and you will soon see it no more!” 

“ There, it is gone!” 

“Is it nota very wonderful little creature? It 
lives in the earth. It can move to great distances, 
though it has no feet, neither wings. Who taught 
you to eall it‘ ugly ?’” 

“Emma Hardy called it so, and ran away from 
one, yesterday, when she saw it.” 

“But I did not think my little George would 
forget that ‘God made everything that creepsth oa 
the earth, after his kind.’ ” 

The child will never forget it.—S.-S. Banner. 


Do you see 





ON A GENERAL FAST. 


Exrrrisxcs, out of observation, says— 

Kight sort of peeple keep their fasting days, 

W hich if you will in order have them shown, 

Then thus they are distinguished every one. 

The peor man fasts because he has no meat, 

The sick man fasts because he cannot eat : 

The miser fasts, with eager mind to spare, 

The glutton fasts to eat the greater share : 

The patriot fasts, praying for a place, 

The courtier fasts, fearing a disgrace : 

The penitent fasts, to punish sin and folls, 

The hypocrite fasts, that he may seem more holy. 

Let each man fast and each man pray 
° his own liking, and in his own way. 


Milroy. 


Sensisuitry er a Coxqueror.—The morning 
after the battle of Waterloo, Dr. Hume waited upon 
the Duke of Wellington to report the list of the 
killed and wounded, and to take his directions. 
He found him worn out with fatigue, and buried in 
a deep slumber. When awakened he was ready 
for the duty, and the doctor to read the 
list, which took him more than an hour. The doc- 
tor looked up at onee, and saw the Iron Duke 
wringing his hands in sorrow, while the big tears 
rolled down his cheeks. h knowing that his 
country would be intoxieated with joy at what he 
had achieved, and would be ready to load him with 
ite nebort henge, he displayed no thought of per- 
sonal, and no exultat 








fallen enemy, but felt as a man who had discharged 
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FEAR. 


Fear is the great bridle of intemperance, the 
modesty of the spirit, and the restraint of gayeties 
and dissolutions ; it is the girdle to the soul, ang 
the handmaid to repentance, the arrest of sin, and 
the cure of antidote to the spirit of reprobation ; it 
preserves our apprebensions of the divine majesty, 
and hinders our single actions from combining to 
sinful habits ; it is the mother of consideration, and 
the nurse of sober counsels, and it puts the seul to 
fermentation and activity, making it pass from 
trembling to caution, and from caution to careful- 
nees, from carefulness to wateh fulness, from thence 
to prudence ; and by the gates and progresses of 
repentance, it leads the soul on to love, and te 
felicity, end to joys in God that shall never cease 
again. Fear is the guard of a man in the days of 
prosperity, and it stands upon the watch-towers 
and spies the approaching danger, and gives warn- 
ing to them that laugh loud, and feas! in the eham- 
bers of rejoicing, where a man cannot consider by 
reason of the noises ef wiue, and jest, and musie; 
and if prudence takes it by the hand, and leads it 
on to duty, it is a state of grace, and au universal 
instrument to infant religion, aad ihe oaly security 
ef the less perfect persons ; and in ali seusesis that 
homage we owe to God, who sends oftea to demand 
it, even then, when he speaks in thunder, or smites 
by a plague, or awakens us by threatenings, or dis- 
cemposes our easiness by sad thoughts, and tender 
eyes, and fearful hearte, and trembling considera- 
tions.—Jeremy Taylor. 





MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 


“ AND you must not put on mourning.” 

“Oh, mother!” and Maddie lifted her head with 
a beseeching glance. 

“ No, dear, I forbid it; I would have you think 
of me in another way than that suggested by 
gloemy colors: Wear white as ofien as you please ; 
let that be your mourning garb, or rather let it be 
en emblem of my happiness aud the parity of 
heaven. Think of me as being arrayed in the 
shining white of heaven, not as mere dust, sense- 
less and soulless in the tomb. In the midst of 
music, of flowers, of every innocent enjoyment, 
keep my memory fresh, for there is music in 
heaven; immortal gardens bloom there, and its de- 
lights it hath not entered inte the heart of man te 
eonceive. Jn this way,my darling, you can in one 
sense keep me by you, end say to yourself many 
timer,‘ No,I am not motheriess’ As soon as the 
first heaviness of your grief wears away, you will 
love to feel that Iam resting—that lam basking im 
the sunshine ef God's great love—that I am pati- 
ently waiting for you.— Mrs. Jameson. 








FAITH NOT OPPOSED TO REASON. 


We should be careful. in stating the doctrine of 
faith, not to place it in opposition to reason. On 
the contrary, we only say what is sustained both 
by St. Paul and St. Auguste, when we assert, 
that itis a very reasonable thi.g to believe. Faith 
is a Cifferent thing from mere ptysical and emotive 
impulse; and it would be 1: siua!l mistake, toeon- 
found those who walk by taith in the true sense of 
the term, with thoughtless and unpuisive persons. 

Faith is necessarily based upon antecedent acts 
of intelligence. By the use of those powers of per- 
ception aud reasoning which (50d has given us, we 
have the knowledge of the existence of God. It is 
by their use also that we know that God has spoken 
to us in his revealed word. 

] illustrate the subject in this way: I suppose 
myself to be ina strange country. Thereisa wide 
forest before me, with which I am totally unae- 
quainted, although I must pass through it. I ae- 
cordi.gly seleet a guide, whom I suppose to beable 
to conduct me through these ways never before 
tredden byme. In following this guide, I obvieusly 
go by fatth ; but as I know the character of my 
guide, and as my intelligence or reason tells me that 
I ovght to exercise such faith, it is clear that my 
faith in him is not in opposition to reason, but in 
accordance with it.— Fenelon, translated by Upham. 





PURE INFLUENCES, 


On! if no faces were beheld on earth, 

Kut toiling manhood, and re pining age, 

No welcome eyes of innocence and mirth, 

To look upon us kindly, who would wage 

The gloomy battle for himself atone? 

Or through the dark of the o’erhanging cloud 
Look wistfully for light 2? Who would not groan 
Beneath his daily task, and weep aloud ? 


But little children take us by the hand, 


And gaze with trustfal cheer into our eyes ; 
Patience and fortitude beside us siand 
In woman's shape, and watt to heaven our sighs ; 


The guiltless child hclds back the arm of guilt 
Upraised to strike. and woman may atone 
With sinless tears for sins of man, and melt 
The dawning zeal when evil deeds are done. 
Fred: rick Tennyson. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S SENSE OF SIN, 


Ir you can carry the feeling with you when you 
pray, that you are really approaching him as sons 
and heirs, asking the pardon of sin, it will not 
meke you hate sin any the less, but it will make 
you admire the Savior more and love our Father 
also yet more. There is no real, deep, poignant 
sense of sin until you have a deep, joyous sense of 
God as your Father. When the moral law dis- 
closes your sins, yo. feel aud see them; but there 
is a rising and rebeliious feeling in your inmost 
heart that impels you to think the law too severe, 
the Legislator too exacting. But when you draw 
near to God, and see your sinus in the light ef a 
Father's face, you feel that your sin® have been 
ingratitude, and that you have smittev, not a king, 
a sovereign, a legislator, but a Parent. And hence, 
when the prodigal felt where he was, and wheace 
he had fallen, and what he was, the deepest spring 
of penitence in his heart was in that bright reeol- 
lection in his memory,“ Father.” And hence he 
said, “1 will arise and go to my father,” holdmg 
fast his paternal and filial] relationship; and seeing 
his sins only the more heinous because they were 
sius not against a mastrr, but against a father. 
The Christian will ever have the deepest sorrow 
for sin, the deepest sense of its heinousaess, while 
his deepest impressions of that sin are pregnant 
with hope; whereas the natural man’s deepest 
conviction of sin drives him nearest to despair. A 
Christian’s sense of sin carries him to our Father; 
an unregenerate man’s sense of sin carries hin 
away from our Father.—Dr. Cumming. 


PAUL'S SPEECHES AND LETTERS. 


Tue power .of human speech is prodigious. 
What prodigies of force did Demosthenes, Paul, 
Whitefield, and other renowned orators, effect by 
uxe of speech addressed by them, as living men, to 
jiving men! There is an importance attached by 
Christ to the living preacher, which shows that no 
other instrumentality can take his plece. Thus 
the apostle, magnifying the office of the living 
preacher, said: “So then faith cometh by hearing, 
end hearing by the Word of Ged.” (Homans x. 
13-)7.) And yet of necessity there was a limit to 
this instrumentslity, so far as the ability of one 
men to wield it went. Perhaps no man can be 
nemed who addressed more people, face to face, 
than Paul, Whitefield, and the Wesleys; and yet 
millions of their own day never heard those men. 
But if, peradventure, a man can write a book, ora 
letter, or a bymn, or @ proverb, or a sentence, 
which will be carried into Many countries, to 
many firesides, and to many ears; if “Time,” that 
much slandered destroyer of the worthless, shall 
gather up these grains of gold, and, as one genera- 
tion goeth, and another cometh, commit the pre- 
cious treasure to them; and if, as the years roll 
away, these divine words assert a wider sway and 
a deeper hold on the convictions of mankind, then 
the man who wrote those words has accomplished 
a labor which transcends in im ce any other 
that can be named. Measured by this rule, the 
suecess of the apostle’s labors transcends human 
imagination.—Dr. Tuttle of Wabash College. 


QUGHT, WISH, AND HOPE. 


Jonny Newron, in his o!d age, when his sight had 
become so dim that he was unable to read hearing 
this Scripture repeated, “ By the grace ef God | am 
what l am,’ d for some moments, and then 
uitered the affecting soliloquy : “I am not what I 
ought to be—ah! how imperfect end deficient; I 
am not whet I wish to be, though [ abhor that 
which is evil, and would cleave to that which is 
good ; Tam not what ! hope wo be sorn—soon I 











put off mortality, and with mortality all sin and 
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impéffection. Though IT am not w 
be, aid what T Avpe to be; ye 
sey 1 am not what [ ouce was—a sl 
Seten; [ can heartily jein with th 
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JACOB GRUBER. 


Rev. Groror Baown, the editer o| 
Methodist Protestant, relxtes son 
reminiscences of Jacob Gruber, \ 
Brown's presiding elder when the 
in the Baltimore Conference in 1816 

“Jacob Gruber was a man of | 
mental, end moral enervy. We 1 
more leboriovs Christian minister, o 

jeal revdy wit. He met all 
they rese before him with as much 
a ménth had been allowed him f 
His sermons were always freeh bee: 
Old truths seemed new when cast 
mold... His congregations never : 
reathing, for he wes both an int 
profitable expounder of the living 
vivale followed in his course; for 
were directed to the great work o 
Young preachers under his care, 
example, were taught to be workin 
reacher was to him an abomin: 
eamp- meetings his rule was never 
to be fired from the stand that woul 
the altar among the mourners. Lil 
the head of an army, have we oft 
the head of his camp-meeting forces 
night lone, singing, praying, and 
victory. Yet Jacob Gruber was a 
in his eccentricities. He often did 
one cise could do.” ‘ 





Even, as the English Milton says 
the true misery, And yet of your st 
and can be no clear feeling, save by 

pered in, by what you have d 
vague, wavering capability, and fix 
performance, what a difference! , 
tieulate self-consciousness dwells 
which only our works can render 
decisively discernible: Our works 
wherein the «pirit first sees its natu 
Hence, too, the folly of that imp 
Know thyself ; till it be translated ir 
possible one, Know what thou ca 


Carlyle. 


Tar New Connecticut Nutmecs 
dote is told of one of the Connectic 
in conversation with a rebel, afte: 
Fort Palaski, the latter said, “ At le 
faults, we have never made wo¢ 
The Yankee, a very demure loo 
innocently replied, “ We do not mal 
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tiles lying near, which had breache 
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“For my part,” said Alton Lo 
have learnt that the only thing t« 
world is not more of any system, ; 
simply more of the Spirit of God.” 








Horeign AMisce 


THE COTTON FAMINE— MEASURES 

When the American war broke ou 
in Europe or America. imagined the 
year would fiid it raging more fierce 
that England wou'd have to face 
atietching not through months but — 
is, in plain terms, the prospect whi 
The American cotton trade is utie 
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efforts, it must be years before the p 
most favored regions of the Eastern 
furnish anything like a full supply %f 
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up to the preeent point there are co 
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tion of the last two years, which le 
owners to regard it as anything | 
calamity. Atithe beginning of the 
wee supposed to take a large view o 
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bold in saying that the worst thing v 
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believed that, had not the American 
far more terrible commercial crisis v 
than that which has been caused | 
cotton thus far. But the matter n 
differént dimensions. Men who c 
months’ disturbance of their trade 


themselves what is to prevent it 

years. And it seems difficult to g 
answer. The war has now assur 
and is conducted with a fury, which 
ofan early accommodation. It is 

expect that a viciory on either side 
tiations, and that the combatants, t 
setile down peacefully in one Feder 
intwo. Passions have been arous 
been endured, and bate has been er 
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prophesy the end. It is God's day 
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SENSE OF SIN, 
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imperfection. Though T am not what T-oughe to 
be, ahd what I Aope to be; yet T oan ‘truly’ 
sey I am not what [ ouce was—e slave to sin and 

5 Loan heartily join with the apostle and 
acknowledge, ‘By the grace of God, T am what I 
em.’” 





JACOB GRUBER. 


Rev. Grorcr Baown, the editer of The Western 
Methodist Protestant, relates some imteresting 
reminiscences of Jacob Gruber, who was Mr. 
Brown's presiding elder when the latter traveled 
in the Baltimore Conference in 1816 and 1817: 

“Jacob Gruber was a man of great physical, 
mental, end moral energy. We never knew ¢ 
more leborious Christian minister, or one of more 

ractical reedy wit. He met all occurrences as 
they rse before him with as much readiness as if 
a month had been allowed him for preparation. 
His sermons were always freeh beef in the market. 
Old truths seemed new when cast in his original 
mold. His congregations never slept under his 
preaching, for he wes both an imteresting and a 
profitable expounder of the living oracles. Re- 
vivals followed in his course; for all his efforts 
were directed to the great work of saving souls. 
Young preachers under his care, by precept and 
example, were taught to be working men. A lazy 
preacher was to him an abomination. At his 
eamp-meetings his rule was never to allow a gun 
to be fired from the stand that would not go off in 
the altar among the mourners. Like a general at 
the head of an army, have we often seen him at 
the head of his camp-meeting forces in the altar all 
night lone, singing, praying, and shouting on to 
victory. Yet Jacob Gruber was a perfect original 
in his eccentricities. He often did things that no 
one else could do.” - 





Even, as the English Milton says, to be weak is 
the true misery. And yet of your strength there is 
and can be no clear feeling, save by what you have 
prospered in, by what you have done. Between 
vague, wavering capability, and fixed, indubitable 
performance, what a difference! A certain inar- 
tieulate self-consciousness dwells dimly in us; 
which only Our works can render articulate and 
decisively discernible: Our works are the mirror 
wherein the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. 
Hence, too, the folly of that impossible precept, 
Know thyself ; till it be translated into this partially 
possible one, Know what thou canst work at.— 
Carlyle. 





Taz New Connecticut Nutmecs.—A good anec- 
dote is told of one of the Connecticut boys. While 
in conversation with a rebel, after the capture of 
Fort Pulaski, the latter said, “ At least, with all our 
faults, we have never made wooden nutmegs.” 
The Yaukee, a very demure looking specimen, 
innocently replied, “ We do not make them of wood 
any longer,’ and pointing to one of the big projec- 
tiles lying near, which had breached the fort, added 
quieily, “ we make them now of iron.” 





“For my part,” said Alton Locke, “I seem to 
have learnt that the only thing to regenerate the 
world is not more of any system, good or bad, but 
simply more of the Spirit of God.” 








Koreign Bliscellany. 


THE COTTON FAMINE— MEASURES OF RELIEF. 

When the American war broke out, no one, either 
in Europe or America. imagined that the lapse of a 
year would fird it raging more fiercely than ever, and 
that England wou'd have to face a cotton famine 
stietching not through months but years. But that 
is, in plain terms, the prospect which is before us. 
The American cotton trade is utterly disorganized. 
Let the contest issue as it may, it must be years 
before the cultivation can reach its old level, if it 
ever reaches it again, while, with our most strenaous 
efforts, it ust be years before the production of the 
most favored regions of the Eastern Hemisphere can 
furnish anything like a full supply*of our need. The 
cotton famine has hitherto been looked upon as a 
Season Of temporary distress, however terrible. And 
up to the preeent point there are compensating con- 
siderations arising from the speculative overproduc- 
tion of the last two years, which led the great miil 
owners to regard it as anything but an unmixed 
calamity. Atthe beginning of the year, men who 
weie supposed to take a large view of the position and 
prospects of the cotton trade were thought somewhat 
bold in saying that the worst thing which could hap- 
pen to Lancashire would be the opening of the Amer- 
ican ports before six months of short time and scant 
fare had been endured by the operatives. They 
believed that, had not the American war occurred, a 
far more terrible commercial crisis would have arisen 
than that which has been caused by the famine of 
cotton thus far. But the matter now assumes far 
different dimensions. Men who calculated on six 
months’ disturbance of their trade are ever asking 
themselves what is to prevent it from lasting six 
years. And it seems difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer. The war has now assumed a magnitude, 
and is conducted with a fury, which forbid the hope 
ofan early accommodation. It is mere idleness to 
expect that a victory on either side will lead to nego- 
tiations, and that the combatants, tired of strife, will 
settle down peacefully in one Federal Union, or even 
intwo. Passions have been aroused, wrongs have 
been endured, and bate has been engendered, which 
will, we fear, render anything like peaceful resump 
tion of the old habits and occupations of the people 
impossible for a long time to come. They have 
entered on a period of ciscipline of which no man can 
prophesy the end. It is God’s day -of visitation of 
them, of us, of all that have grown proud and. wanton 
in the sunlight of splendid prosperity in which we 
have been basking ; and God’s day is long, and mocks 
the hopes of morta!s again and again before they see 
its end. The resump'ion of cultivation in the South- 
ern states, on any sufficient scale, is not to be hoped 
for until years have healed the wounds and obliterated 
the scars of this dread conflict both from earth and 
man; and meanwhile, the whole quantity of cotton 
which we can reasonably expect from other sources 
might kcep our mills going and our working-classes 
employed about two days a week. Regarding the 
American supply as cut off fur the present—and it is 
only the plainest wisdom to do so—how are we to 
supply the deficiency for the next two or three years ? 
For it will take that at least to establish a regular 
and sufficient supply from any of the Oriental cotton- 
fields, according to the natural laws of trade. There 
are (hose who believe that it can never be supplied 
in sufficient quantity from those sources. We have 
higher faith in India and the stimulus which our 
Pressing need will supply. But such a trade takes 
years to develop under the most favorable circum- 
Slances. Can anything be done in violation or sus- 
Pension of the natural laws of trade to hasten the 
development ; and, if possible, would it be wise for 
us to attempt it? 

his is a question which is certain to be very keenly 
debated in these coming months. It has been raised 
by an able paper in an influential mereantile journal 

n Lancsshire. The writer starts from the position 
that there are 6.000.000 bales of cotton in ®dia, only 
1,000,000 of which we get at by the ordinary channels 
of trade. Government, it is said, can get at the rest 
by offering @ bonus, and applying all the official ap- 
paraius at its command. The writer believes that if 
the Government would offer a price which would 
tempt the holders and get the Indian officials to stir 
in the matter of collection and transport, a considera- 
ble part of the 5,000,000 bales would reach our ports. 
The statement is a very vague one, and the proposal, 
in its present shape, is hardly in a fair condition for 
discussion. It is important, however, as indicating 
the direction which the thoughts of Lancashire are 
taking, and as offering something intelligible in the 
Sbape of a plan for the relief of our immediate neces- 
sities. The objections which lie against it on the 
Very surface are the domestic consumption of India, 
.Which is taken no account of, the enormous expense 
to the Indian Government, and the flagrant contra- 
diction of the first principles of free trade. But none 
of these objections are valid against an earnest con- 
sideration of the proposition, It may turn out to be 
impracticable ; but there is nothing sn limine to stop 
it. If the Hindoos take to growing cotton and leave 
Us to spin it for them, the prosperity of both countries 
may be promoted thereby. The cost to the Indian 

overnment will be enormous; but if it develops 

© resources of India, it may be the very best invest. 
ment which we have ever made there, while the 
wrdinary laws of trade may be held to be suspended 
een terrible American struggle; the body com- 

di may be held to be in a state of unnatural 

“ease or collapse, in which, as withthe body physi- 
the )y Measures which seem to promise relief for 
an moment may be lawfully adopted, with a view to 
the reapeetion of the normal state of things, in which 
then, nary laws shall rule overmen. We dq not, 
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the most needy in 
Both secular and ecclesiastical 
eiganization of a very complete and extensive kind 
will be needed during the coming winter. Let no 
time be lost in creating it. This is a national ques- 
tion in every_way. Not only does the depression of 
the cotton trade affect every other branch of industry, 
but the whole nation has been growing rich and 
powerful through the e of the Lancashire 
capitalists and the industry of its operatives. We 
but give them back of their own, as it were, in keep- 
ing them in this crisis. Bravely they have toiled to 
make England what she is among the nations, bravely 
they are now suffering, with a dignity and patience 
unexampled, we think, in history ; it is our part now 
to stir ourselves, on a scale commensurate with the 
occasion, to help them in the hour of their bitter need. 
—London Patriot, July 10. 


Sorrow anp Horz im tHe Patace.—We believe 
that we are violating no confidence in mentioning 
that since the death of the illustrious Prince, whose 
loss the nation has had so much reason to deplore, 
one of her Majesty's chief sources of consolation has 
been the perusal and collection of a series of medita- 
tions, bearing upen death and eternity, which had 
been marked by the Prince in his favorite authors. 
These have been gathered into a volume, and printed 
for private circulation amongst her Majesty's friends. 
The first meditation, which is upon “Sudden Death, 
whether to be desired or feared,” will serve as an in- 
dication of the contents.— Bookseller. 


Coxscizxez Monsy.—The sums remitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by persons unknown, 
for corscience sake, in the course of the financial 
year 1861-62, amounted to £7,578. This annual 
item in the finance accounts is chiefly maintained by 
the income tax, helping to “make the strait way 
yet straiter.” There is another remarkable item 
in the accounts for the past year: the sum of £333 
13s. 4d. was repaid to the Committee of Council on 
Education by teachers who have quitted their pro- 
fersions, “in respect of the. expenses of their train- 
ing.’ 

Dictation Exerciss 1x Scuoot.—In the House o 
Commons recently, Lord Robert Cecil stated that the 
following lines were assigned by an assistant com 
missioner as an exercise in dictation to the children 
belonging to an Ipswich school: 

“ While hewing yews, Hugh lost his ewe, 
And put it in the Hue and Cry. 
To Dame its face’s dusky hues 
Was all the effort he could use. 
You brought the ewe back, by-and-by, 
Aud only begged the hewer’s ewer 
Your hands to wash in water pure, 
Lest nice posed ladies not a few 
Should cry, on coming near you, ‘Ugh!’” 


A Caurcn Scavencer.—We have great pleasure in 
aiming to give some measure of success to the de- 
signs of the amiable correspondent of The English 
Churchman, the author of the following letter : 

é “* DISSENTING INSULTS TO THE CHURCH. 

S1x.—I have been engaged some time past, with considerable 
success, in collecting from their own publications examples of 
Lisstenting insults to the Church, in particular on the part of Dis- 
senting misters, I am now in want of specimens from Mr. 
Newmen Hal}, Mr. Henry Allon, Mr. William Landels, and Mr. 
Octavius Winslow. If any of your readers could refer me to pub- 
lished sources, » hence I could obtain any anti-Church sayings of 
any of the above individuals, they would be doing an inestimable 
service to tie cause of Church defense. I have oral testimony 
against Mr. Hall, but nothing in his own werds. Of the other 
three, I have 1eason to believe thet Mr Winslow is not one of the 
Church s revilers but know nothing, as yet, for or against Messrs, 
Allon and Landels, Your obedient servant, a. F.C, 

“* May 28, 18¢2.” 
We trust the compiler will be greatly encouraged 
in his labor of Jove. Perhaps the gentlemen referred 
to will aid hislaudable design if their eyes ever glance 
over our humble pages. G F.C. is evidently a ten- 
der-skinned infant, and feels some lacerating scratch, 
but he may render a timely service to the scholarship 
of his country by the task he undertakes, and add a 
new chapter to the curiosities of literature.—Eclectic 
Review. 


The Union newspaper has ceased to exist. Its 
last number was published on Friday. But the Ultra- 
Tractarians propose to establish a monthly magazine 
as their special organ. 


Werk or Spxcrat Prayer, 1863.—An invitation 
for prayer during the week January 4—11, 1868, 
prepared at the request of the Committee by their 
venerable friend, Rev. Dr. Marsh, will shortly be 
publishéd.— Evangelical Christendom. 


Tuer Catnotic University or Dusiin.—A numer- 
ous and influential deputation waited on Lord 
Palmerston on Saturday, to induce his lordship to 
advise the granting of a charter to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Dublin. After hearing the statements of 
several speakers, Lord Palmerston replied that he 
could held out no hopes of such a charter being 
granted. He believed mixed education to be the 
best for Ireland, and as the university was a denomi- 
national one, to grant it a charter would be a retro- 
grade movement. 


Parat AccGrrssion.—The Protestant Alliance has 
forws1ded a memorial to the archbishops and bishops 
of England, and which was presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the Ist inst., directing their 
aitention to the encroachments of Popery. The me- 
morial shows that the following sums of money have 
been paid out of the taxes of the country to Romish 
army chaplains, priests, teachers, etc., amounting 
together to the annual sum of nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds: Army Romish chaplains, £8,093 ; 
grants for Romish Schools in Great Britain, £31,941 ; 
Romish Reformatory Schools in Great Britain, 
£12,143 ; Maynooth Grant, £26,000 ; National Schools 
in Ireland, (part proportioned to the number of 
Romish scholars,) £205,000; Romish chaplains in 
Irish prisons and workhouses, £10000; Romish Re- 
formatory Schools in Ireland, £4,239. It also appears 
that there are in Great Britain, according to Roman 
Catholic authorities, 1,388 priests, 1,019 chapels, 
50 monasteries, 162 convents, and 12 colleges, in 
connection with the Church of Rome, and that every 
year a considerable increase in these institutions has 
taken place; that there are 428 Roman Catholic 
schools receiving Government aid, in which there are 
51,528 scholars, besides children and adults in Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools; and that there are 
19 commissioned Romish army chaplains. This ts 
very bad, no doubt ; but Popery without the state at 
its back would be but a weak sapling ; and it has the 
aid of the statesimply because the Church of England 
clings to the same prop. Remove that prop from 
both, and Popery becomes a stingless drone. 


Tue Mipnicnt Mexztinc Movement.—On Saturday 
evening, by the invitation of the Committeefof the 
Midnight Meeting Movement, a large number of for- 
eign gentlemen again assembled in St James’s Hall, 
among whom were present Revs. Bretigmer, Marzi- 
als, Ledune, and Marrault; Drs. Forbes, Winslow, 
Wane, and Louis, Colonel Deporte, and Messrs. Cam- 
predon, Rowlez, Stabb, Keys, T. Smith, etc. After 
coffee had been served, Dr. Winslow read in English 
a paper which had been prepared for this purpose, on 
the social evil, and afterwards made some observa- 
tions, both of which were translated to the audience 
with great ease and correctness by Dr. Louis. An 
animated conversation ensued in the French language, 
in which many gentlemen took part. A chairman 
having been appointed, a French gentleman, who 
spoke with great earnestness, was anxious to con- 
trast the French mode of controliing tre social evil 
with that adopted in England. M. Marzials observed 
that the promoters of that ‘meeting did not desire to 
compare and discuss the two modes, but to state 
what was done in this country to counteract the 
awful effects of this evil, and to restore to a life of 
virtue the poor victims. He then stated what was 
done to that end, spoke of the midnight meetings, of 
the visits to the fallen by the Bible-women and mis- 
sionaries, and of the penitentiaries, but more especi- 
ally of the various homes,where these poor creatures 
were received with Christian kindness, and trained to 
habits of industry and self-support. He also read 
some extracts from a pamphlet, to which the meeting 
attended with great interest, showing that hundreds 
of poor fallen women all over the kingdom bad become 
reformed and restored either to their friends or placed 
in useful stations in life. After his speech, many of 
the gentlemen expressed their high gratification, and 
desired {o see some of the homes and penitenticries, 
to which Rev. P. Ledune promised to introduce them. 
This is the largest gathering of foreigners for a philan- 
thropic and religious purpose that has been held in 
London for some time. 


Waar a Britisn Curistian Wants.—Some persons 
present had probably heard Mr. Sella Martin speak a 
short time back from that platform ; was he not enti- 
tled to be regarded as a man and abrother? Was 
he not a brother in intellect, in refinement, in virtue, 
and in Christ? He (Mr. N.) wanted their American 
brethren in the North to rise to their high vocation ; 
and when that was done there would be seen such 
a wonderful spread of civilization over the American 
continent as the world had never witnessed before. 
He wanted the brethren in the North to rise above 
their prejudices, and to say to the negroes that they 
desired to make them just as noble, just as Christian- 
like, and just as intellectual as the whites ; and they. 
woud do it; but how was it to bedone? 


then they did something more to raise 
condition. 
was in great hope 





} would do all that. 
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very far from being free from faults ourselves. 


Sneering at them (in the manner of The Times) was 
to condemn them. Let them say to their American 
brethren that we believe that it was just because Jesus 


owned them as Christian men that we should treat 


them as Christian men all the werld over, whatever 
be their color or position. That because they were 
Christian men and women, they ought to be treated 
as brethren ‘and sisters. There was more 
likely to accomplish that end than the out 
the mission whieh Dr. Grosvenor had begun in Amer. 
ica.— Rew. Baptist Noel, at Clerkenwell Meeting. 

A Buppaisr Tewris.—A traveler writes to The 
Stratis Times an account of @ journey through Siam, 
in which he cescribes a gorgeous Buddhist temple in 
Aynthia, the old and now ruined capital: “ The tem- 
ple itself was very grand, of immense size and hight, 
marble pillars supporting the roof, the walls literal! 
covered to the hight of about twenty feet with small 
gilded niches containing figures of Buddha. There 
must have been’ thousands of these little idols, and 
the value may be judged on reflecting that all these 
images, from the largest, measuring sometimes 120 
feet in length, to the very smallest, are made of clay 
incased in copper, and.that again covered with a 
layer of pure gold.” Of another he says: “Inside 
and outside, the building itself, you would say, was 
made of gold and precious stones ; but the articles of 
ornament which you find inside, there is ne mistake 
about. There is a massive silver mat of nearly half 
an inch thick entirely covering the floor, with vases 
of solid gold, chandeliers, images of Buddha, all made 
of pure massive gold; the curtain surrounding the 
shrine is cloth of gold; the walls themselves, plated 
with gold as thick as ships’ yellow metal, form a 
splendid eontrast to the flimsy gimcrack decoration of 
the smaJler temples, which line the banks of the 
river.” We fear such wealth as this may prove too 
much for French cupidity. Already the French in 
Saigon have had a diplomatic dispute with the Siamese 
Kings as to the possession of part of Cambodia. 

Tur Pasr anp tHe Present —A curious fact lately 
occurred at Downton, in Wiltshire, showing how few 
individuals are required to cennect distant periods of 
history with the present time. Last week aman was 
buried in this parish whose father was born in the 
reign of William IIL, ard that father lived in three 
centuries, having been born in 1698 and died in 1801. 
—Salisbury Journal. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





_ Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
fion, (Ee and at that time only, 49) may send us 
any number of new names, not on owr books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Doar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
as. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
torttten, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which wo are happy to say is now nearly Taree 
Times as LARGE AS THAT OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Rexicious Newsparer in THE Wortp. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pustisuer, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


____ NEW_ PUBLICATIONS. 
(THE NEW SPORTING WORK. 


Szconp Eprtion Just Reapr: 








GAME FISH OF THE NORTH. 
One elegant vol, illustrated, price $1 23. 





A capital new and improved -hand-book for the sportsman. 
With the Jatest information on Fish, tackle, camping out, provis- 
ions, accouterments, dress, expenses, roughing it in the woods, 
trout and the places'to find them; the best salmon grounds, and 
how to get there; adventures ia the forests; salt-water fishing, 
and how to do it well ;— altogether a witty and entertaicing book 
for every sportsman, and for those who enjoy reacing upon such 
subjects. 

The first edition of this seasonable work was swept off within 
the week of its publication, and a second is just ready. It has 
teen praised by every one. 

The Boston True Flag says: ‘‘ The style is as chatty and genial 
as was ever old Isaac Walton’s, and you will see what a pleasant 
companion the book is for a summer tour.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ We can com- 
mend the book strongly foF the variety and utility of its informa- 
tion ” 

The Philadelphia City Item says: Certainly the ablest, most 
useful, and entertaining work on the subject published.” 


{67> Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail free on receipt of 
price, $1 25, by CARLETON, Publisher, 
No. 413 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONOB FOR 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 
To be issued by The Auburn Publishing Co. Prospectus and 
Descriptive Circulars sent free to those who write to 
E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and Youth, just 
ublished by DR. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 
Hygienic Institute. 

‘A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, 
Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fluids ; the 
mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition, 
and Digestion 

(Ce Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 
dress 





DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygientc Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth street, 
Troy, N. Y. 


‘DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
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OFFICE OF THE 
CONTINENTAL INSWRANCE COMPANY, 
No, 102 BROADWAY. 

@agn Carrrat.................. ey $500,000 00 
Asserts, July 1, 1668.................. o-+e- 1,116,678 75 
Leastiirizs PCOS CCHS OC OoFeSeccce Coesegsece * 22,631 @ 


ft will be 
Com pany. 
ji-annual Cash Dividend of SIX PER CENT. — 
stockholders or their legal representati 
Monday, 14th instant. : rs fos 
New York, July 10, 28¢2, 
This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 


GRO. T. HOPE, President. 





SECURITY 
FIRE INSWRANCE GOMPANY 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 
SEW ross. 
Gash Capital... 0. oo. ceiceeeeeeeres coooes «0+ 500,008 06 


Surplus, Janvary |, 1668... -. _... eee eeee- 148,048 14 


Wot Apsete a. 2 0 no 5 ee ee te eee tee eens oo SB OS 14 
5,400 06 


le 





NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Dsarses Reoxtve 75 Pex Cant. oy Nur Provrss. 


fhe SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
t. t. SAYDOCK. Secretary. - 


SPOOL OOTTON, 
on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 
WHITE, 
BLAOK, and 
OeLORED. 
A fall assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York, 


SENT BY EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, 
SIX SHIRTS 


NINE DOLLAR S. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICBS. 

SIX NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with fine linea 

Bosems, made to erder, and warranted te fit, for $9, or G1 50 


SINGLE SHIRTS DE FOR SAMPLES. 
This is the only house in beg h New Yerk 
Muslia in Shirts at these prices. Shirts sre made 
five different styles of Besoms, and are just as good a shirt as 
sold by other houses at $2 50 each. 
sic ot toes ale ap Si eavielingy We 

Fine ce er 

prices. = y. LEWIS 


No. 655 Brosdwag. 
FURNITURE. os 
T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 

DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET, near Nassau, N, ¥. 
ee LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE T@ ORDER. 


A® WARMING APPARATUS. 


1662. A NEW ARTICLE, 1662 


Having compléted a superior New Style ef Patterns, we are 
prepared to furnish at low raics, wholesale er ret sil, 

SIMONDS’ PATENT FURNACES FOR MASONRY, 
Sianonds’ Patent Pertable Furnaces or Parlor Heaters, Registers, 
Ventilators, etc., im every variety. 

FURS ACES put up in the best manner aad warranted to give 
satiofection. 
Exclusive sale given to dealers out of the city. 
CULVER, SIMONUS & C0O., 
No. 52 Cliff street, New York. 
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MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
RAVEN & BACON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND SQUARE 
P{ANO-FORTES. 
Wareroom, No. 135 Grand street, near Breadway, N.Y. « 
T) e long experience »nd the many facilities the proprietors pos- 
sess, enable them to produce Instruments unsurpassed by any other 
este biist ment. 
Their personal attention is given to the construction, improve- 
ment, and ivtfr/ duction of all essential changes that may be re- 
quired te make a perfect Piano-Forte. Purchasers are invited te 


call and examine. Favorable terms will be offered to those want- 
ing to purchee on credit, 


pliAaANoO-FORTES. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
ALBANY, N, Y., 
Manufacturers of their Patent 


NSULATED IRON RIM AND OVERSTRUNG BASS PIANO- 
FORTES, 


Bave been engaged in the manufacture of these Celebrated 
Piano-Fortes for more than A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, during 
which time thousands of families have used them, to whom refer- 
ence can be given as to their peculiar merits and durability, 
The enviable reputation of our Pianos for their Purity ef Tene, 
Delicacy of Touch, Durability, and for their remarkable quality 
of Remainingin Tune longer than any other Manufactured Piano- 
Forte, gives them s name unsurpassed here or elsewhere. 

All Sizes and Prices. Warranted to prove Satisfactory, or 
Money Refunded. * 

Send for Descriptive Price Circulars. 

BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 

Albany, N. Y. 


THE BEST INSTRUMENT FOR CHURCHES, 
Sabbath and Public Schools, and Parlors, TAYLOR & 
FARLEY’S NEW HARMONIUM, having a volume of tone equal 
to Three Melodeons. Prices from $80 to $125. Miustrated circu- 
lars, giving a full description of this desirable instrument, also of 
our Organ Harmoniums and Melodeons, sent free to any address 
op application. TAYLOR & FARLEY, Worcester, Mass. 


“ I 5O-—NEW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 

Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrang, for 
$150 ; do, with moldings, $160 ; do. with carved lege and inlaid 
name-board, $175, $185, and $20 , do. with Pearl keys, $225 aud 
$250; new 63 octave, $140. The sbove pianos are fully war- 
rented, and are the greatest bargains that can be found in the 
city. Please call and see them. Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40, 
$50, $75, and $100. New Melodeons at extremely low prices. 100 
new and second-hand Pianos and Melodeons to let at and up- 
ward permonth. Rentallowedif purchased. Monthly ents 
received for the same. Foreign Sheet Music at 2 cents page. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, Ne. 481 Broadway. 


i 
S150 BEST PIANO. $150 
‘ * GROVESTEEN & HALE, having ° 
removed to their new warerooms, No. 478 Broadway, are now 
prepared to offer the public a magnificent new scale full 7-octave 
resewood Piano-Forte, containing all improvements known in this 
country or Kurope, overstreng bass, French grand action, harp 
dal, full iron frame, for $150 cash, warranted for five years. 
ich molding cases, $175 to $200, all warranted made of the best 
sezsoned material, and fo stand better than any sold for $400 or 
$200 by the old methods of manufacture. We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 
ready at all times to test them with any others manufactured in 
this country. 
GROVESTEEN & HALE, No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. 8. BERRY has gemove> his Piano Rooms to No. 593 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where may be found 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S celebrated Pianos, and other Boston 
and New York Pianos, at great bargains. MgLopRons cheap. Goop 
Sxconp-Hanp Pianos from $25 te $175. PIANOS AND MELO- 
DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on purchase. 

Pianos tuned. Pianos Bouesr. 

T. 8S. BERRY, 


No. 593 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


; ___ EDUCATION. 
Mz. AND MRS. BINGHAM’S BOARDING 


end Day-School fur Young Ladies, No. 122 Crowa street, 
New Haven, Conn., will commence its ensuing Fall Term of 
fourteen weeks, Sept. 18. H. & N. E, M. BINGHAM. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL, NEW WAVEN, CONN. 
Miss Marv Dotron, Privcipal. The first Term of the year 
will begin the 10th of September. Cireulars can be obtained by 
writing to the Priocipal, 


(GGRANV ILLE (OHIO) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 

The expense to daughters of ministers is no more than at 
echools where pupils perform all the domestic work. Address 
W. P. KERR, Granviile, Ohio. 


















































TRAVEL. | 
NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


THE STEAM-SHIP 
GREAT EASTERN, 
Walter Paton, Commander, 

Will be dispatched ~ 


FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YOR, 
Calling at Queezstown, 





ep cee, August 16 | Saturday............-.. July 26 
Wedneeday...... . October 1 | Tuesday........... September 9 
Tucsday........+ November 18 | Saturday..........-. October 25 

Thursday......... December 11 


FIRST CABIN. 

From $95 to $135 each berth, according to the size, situation, 
and accommodation of the State-Rooms, all having the same 
privileges in the Zaloons, and in regard to meals and attendance. 
Suites of apartments for families may be engaged by special 
agreement. 

TICKETS FOR THE VOYAGE to and from LIVERPOOL AT A 
FARE AND A HALF. 

Servants accompanying passengers, and childrem under 12 

years of oge, half fare ; infant, free. 
SECOND CABIN. 
State-Room berths, meals served at separate tables.......... $70 


SHIRD CABIN. 
Intermediate State-Room passengers, found with beds, 


bedding, table, utensils, and good substantial food,........ $50 
STESRAGE. 
With superior sccommodations......-~«+-+++--++ et w0be 06 bee $20 


Fares by the Great Eastern, on and after the trip of the 9th of 

feptemover. will be advanced 15 per cent. 

ech passenger allowed 20 cubic feet of baggage. An expe- 
"Tor freight and passage apply to ~ 

or $ ea 

- — CH4S. A. WHITNEY, 
At the Office, No 25 Broadway, 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


QTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
\” GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BED .—The splendid 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH 
ROCK, J. G. Geer, will teave Pier No. 18 N. R., foot of Cortlandt 
street. DATLY, (except Sundays,) at 5P.m. — 
are taken as low as by any ea tye oa , Office of Company. 
e West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 
1a) west W. M. EDWARDS, Agent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains Jeave as follows: 

6.00 res , MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remaine over night 
at Elmira, and proceeds the next morning. , 

7.00 a.m., a wo wna 

9.60 a.m . dai r Otisville. 

12 18 P a, ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 

4.00 P.u., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick, and Newburg. 

5.00 P.w., NIGBT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, and ate Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runs through to Buffale, but does pot run to Dunkirk. 
7.00 p.u., EMIGRANT, for — 


CHAS. MINOT. Gen, Supt. 
INSURANCE 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Ne. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation...... eoonechi «oe ++ +$1,200,000 




















a — 





J. 1, Batser, Assist. Sec'y. 8. N. Srannung, Actuary. 
spectus, and all necessary Information, may be had at the 


office, or at any of the Agencies in ang ofthe principal cities, © 





HUDSON FEMALE ACADEMY.—REV. J. B. 

HAGUF, Principal. The Fall Term will commence Wed- 
nesday, Sept, 10, 1862 A regular and systematic course of [n- 
struction, embracing the Latin Language. Address the PRIN- 
CIPAL at Hudson, N. Y¥. 


ONTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, CANAN- 
daigua, N. Y. Messrs TYLER & RICHARDS, Prinoipals. 
Thirty-eigtth Annual Term begins September 11. Apply for 
Circulars. 








PROF. WEST'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


THE BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY, 
No. £6, 88, AnD 90 Monracu® staget, Broortrn, N. Y. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will open on the 15th Sept. 
For Circulars givimg full informatioa with respect to Board, 
Tuition, etc., apply to CHARLES E. WEST, 
No. 88 Montague street. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPT. 4. 

This is a regularly chartered college, with a preparatory 
department attached, affording superior advantages at the lowest 
cost. Whole expense of the regular course for Board, Room, and 
Tuition, $75 per half-yearly session, » We 
COWLES, D.D., Kimira, N. ¥, 

MESS RUSSELL’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, Greenfield, Masa, The Fall and Winter term will 
commence September 16. Further information may be obtained 
frem circulars which can be had on application to Miss RUS- 
SELL, Greenfield. 


W ANTED—BY AN _ EXPERIENCED 

Teccher and Disciplinarian, permanent employment in the 
sehool-room. For farther information and names of referees, ad- 
dress Rsv. R. R. FULLER, Siow, Mass. 


(TEMPLE GROVE INSTITUTE, SARATOGA 
Springs, N. ¥.—A full complement of experienced teachers 
engaged, The Musical Department will be under the special di- 
reetion of Prof I. V. Flagler of albany, so witely and favorably 
known as an Organist and Pianist. The Department of Freach 
will be under the care of Mons, Lajoie of Paris. The whole 
school under the daily supervision of the Priscipal. A thorough 
education guaranteed to all diligent pupils. For information ia 
regard to terms addrere L. F. BEECHER, Principal. 
W OODSTCCK ACADEMY. 

The Fall Term of this Inst'tution will commence August 
20, 1€62. Thorough instructions given in Common and Higher 
English branches Ancient and Modern Languages. Students 
preparing for college, or for teaching. will receive special at- 
tention, for further particulars address G. O, HUP&INS, 
Principal, South Woodstock, Conn. 


ForT EDW ARD INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON CO., N. Ret - pest 
Spel bomy we are = Saree class Commercial 




















y for new 
ward, N.Y. 


PRENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
vat ar , in the a ran ee and 
onion, camess will commence on Wednesday. Sept 17, 1:82, 
Appropriate nee anda a supply of — us, wiJl be pro- 





that al) can be given precisely 
pay onde The new bui for the Instituce will be placed 
on a more ing site, and be constructed as soon as 


possible, 
The anxcat RavisTER eon = information, can be ob- 
tained from Prof. CHARLES DROWN _ Director. 


DRY GOODS. 
AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
No. 323 Cana Srauxkt, near Broadway, New York. 


SUPERIOR SHIPTS made to measure, $18, $2:, and $24 per 
Doren. 





—_——- 





wor Shirt-making at reduced prices, 





J. G REITHER’S 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES. 
Fuirom av., com. Navy ergunr, 
Brooklyn. 
(§.B.—Lete Manufacturer tor over Fourteen Years for Tf. 
BROOKS.) 
At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac 
tured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest ool- 


lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered of the newest and 
most desirable 2 of any house in this city or New York. 


Also a large lot of Tambour, Ap on, and Nottingham Lace 
Curtatos, Vestibule Lace, Mastin Gurtaina, Cornices, Shades, cte.. 


etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave t return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. @. REITHER. 


H ABRRBISON’S 








IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN KITCHENBERS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $209, 
MADE BY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CQO., 


No. 442 BROADWAY. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

és * Brooxtrn, Feb. 2, 1861. 
Jo D. WEST & CO.—MY DEAR SIRS: 
* I suppose the POMP is working admirably. The other 
one adopted last summer works admirably. Nething could be 
more satisfactory, and I have confidense beforehand that the new 

one will not disgrace the good name of the kind. 

“H, W. BEEOHER.” 
The above is said of WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP, sold at No. 
179 Broadway, %. Y. If ang one wishes to know whether the 
Pumps still retain their good name, please inquire of the editor 


of this paper, or of Capt. J. Ericsson, or send for a circular, 
OTIS PATENT LIGHTNING RODS sold at same place. 


JMPLOYNENT !— AGENTS WANTED IN 
4 every county to sell tne best ("wo-Threaded) Sewing- 
Machine every offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commis- 
sion allowed, with evpen+es Circular sent, by addressing, with 
stamp, ISAAC HALE, Jn, & CO., Newburyport, Mass 


EDDING CARDS, ETC., NOTE PAPERS, 


for sale, and stamped with Crests and Cypher in Colors and 
Plain, in the latest and most elegant styles, at 
J. EVERDELL’S 


Old Establishment, No. 302 Broadway, corner Duane street. 
Samples by mail. 


ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE OF DIS- 
tinguished Characters, etc. Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
Note Papers and Envelops of English and French manufacture, at 


MoLEE’S, Engraver, 
No. 695 Broad way. 


Wy 1G-MAKER AND ARTIST IN HAIR. 
LOUIS BASTET, 
No. 3:5 Broadway, New York, 
fole Inventor of ILLUSION WIGS and TOUPEES, 
And manufacturer of all kinds of Human Hair Work. 


To INV ALIDS. 

Physicians in many cases find it necessary to prescribe Ala 
to their patients. A fine article of Dunlop’s celebrated manufac 
ture put up in pints, three dozen in a case, may be had : 

Baer Iwpts PasB........ccccocsesces $4 50 percase. . 
XX PaLB, FAMILZ. .......cccccccccces 350 
W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
No. 69 Liberty st., New York | 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, SELPHO’S 
Patent, the best substitates for Lost Limbs the world of 
science hos ever invented. Address WM. SELPHO, Mechanical 
Surgeon to the U. 8. Army and Navy, No. 5i6 Brosedway, N. Y. 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, NM, Y¥. 





























B, FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government Hos- 
pitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order to supply 
the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has greatly in- 
creased his facilities at the National Studio in Philadelphia, and 
opened capacious rooms in New York and Boston. The Palmer 
Limbs will be provided for mutilated soldiers of very limited 
means at prime cost, it being the Inventor’s design to supply all 
patriotic men who lose limbs in the country’s service. 

CAUTION.—No other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & CO ) has now the right to con- 
struct or repair the Patent Limbs for the Company in New York. 
Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new office of PALMER 
& CO.. on the ground floor. 


DAVID WwW. LEWIS, 


No. 62 Psart Srazer, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 

Particular attention paid to sale of Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, 
etc., etc. 
Consignments solicited. Inquiries relative to market er sale of 
property here replied to. Oash advances made when required, 
and prompt account, sales, ard remittances assured. 

BEFBRS 0 

R. H. Lowry, Eeq., Cashier Bank. of the Republic; or A. E. 

Orr, Esq., of Messrs. David Daws & Co., New York. 


COLES & FERRIS, 


(Svuccassors tro JOHN J. CAPE &.CO.,) 
Wholesale Dealers in Smoked Hams, Shoulders, Bacon and Beef, 
Smoked and Pickled Tongues, Pork and Lard, 


Nos, 263, 265, and 267 BROOME STREET, 
BetwanN ALLEN AND ORCHARD ors., 


Frank A. Frenis. New York. 


M. H. LILLY, 
CHBESEMONGER AND BACON FACTOR, 
Nos. 144 ap 452 Broapwar, 

has always on hand the finest Hams and Bacon, Butter and 
Cheese, that can be found in the city, and at such prices as defy 
eompetition. Litiy's Hams are cured on a principle not hereto- 
fore practiced, being cured simply with dry salt, and warranted 
to give the best satisfaction. 


Hi P. STANLEY, 
* COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


AND 
DEALER IN FRUIT AWD PRODOUCE, 
No. £0 State Sinewr, Careaco. 
N.B.—In the Fruit Trade we iavite correspondence previous to 
shipment. There is great choice in the style of package, and in 
the routes and times of shipment. etc. 


BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 


STEEL COMPOSITION BELLS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST BELL FOR CHUSCHES 
AND SCH@OLS IN TSE MA ‘ 

Warranted in every particular. Price 124 cents per pound. 
Pamphiet giviog prices, sizes, keys, and recommendations, sent 
ge. 


es ase BROWN & WHITE, 
No. 30 Liberty street, New York, 


ELLS! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
and warranted. Send for an 








Barax G. Ooxzs. 














Tilustrated Circular. 
’ * maak -’} Troy.’ new Youk, 
(é MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFY- 
eee bela con, gradest sing Pet OF 


free. Address 
ferent powers for $1. Mie OWEN, Box 220, Beston; Mass” 


DD & RAFFERTY, MANUFACTURERS 








onstantly on hand, Works at 
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7TRVIN G.. O U.S. > 
T By } * Fh. # Bye ; 


This House is now open for the accommodation of families and 
transient guests, and will be conducted upen the European pian. 
There is # good Restaurant in the House for the use of the guests, 


alse & large Dining, Basement. 
+ Soi eh, Renter Beomsa the 





J, ©. WHITEHOUsE, 


Nos. 281 and 283 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
rem his 

oxperianss abil, now sien withest Terai cen ferred 
SUPERIOR STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHORS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Lasras’ AND GurrLexen’s, 


Misuse’ awp Curipnen’s 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS, 


Made of the best material, amd manufactured by the 
worksnam the counpry adie, tnd whieh | warcaat wai epee 


Ladies’ Walking Gaiters and Balmorals of beautiful style aaa 


finish ; also Gleve Kid, together with Gent's Patent Leather, 
Skin, Kid, and Merocce Youths’ and Children’s Gaiters 
and Balmerais of all 

With the extensive constantly reoelving, and manufae- 
tured ly for our retail trade. steck consists of seme of 
the best work ever offered ia city, at the very lowest 
Prices. 


N.B.—Beots and Shoes made to order on PLUMER’S PATENE 


, 
Beots and Shoes manufactured on these Lasts are comfo 
from the first wearing, and require no “ BREAKING LN,” 
tharedere muere Gurebie. 


J. 0. WHITEHOUSE. 
MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 





are saving 
ving may be ob} 
with a small outlay. The Press is se 


: Me. 1,910 

. Send for a Circular te the 

PRESS COMPANY, Ne, 13 Water street, Boston, 
Capital. 


AGENTS WANTED, with or withont ¢ 


][RVIN G SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 

Warren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. on 
sums from $1 to $500, and 5 per cent. on sums over that amoumt, 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to 2 P.m , alse on Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday evenings, from 4 to 7 pM. N.B. Money te loan on 
bond and mortgage. WALTER W. CONKLIN, President ; VAM- 
DERBILT L. BUXTON, Secretary. 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAT, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
Ff ewn vines. Will send by Express or Railroad to order. Prices 
@] 2% per gallon, and $6 50 for case of twelve bottles. 
JOSEPH KINSEY. Ciacianaél. Ohic 


SAFES. « SAFES. 


THE CRISIS 


In Tron Safes is now reached. Having been Tong satisfied that a 
radical change in the construction of [ron Safes was absolutely 
necessary to protect them more perfectly against 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPWESS, 


the Subscribers have effected an arrangement whereby they are 
enabled to offer an artiele combining the experieuce of Valentine 
Butler during twelve years’ manufacture and sale of the Alum 
Patent Safe, and our Mr. Marvin during twenty years’ manufac 
ture and sale of the Wilder Patent Safe under the name of Stearne 
4 Marvin. Upward of 20,0(0 Safes now in use made by the above 
jes will enable the public to judge what they may prodace 
tiy, and we hereby guarantee that the Safes now offered have 
not their equal in the world as proof against 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 


MARVIN & O9., 
No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depet. 


A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now om hand, and 
parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. 


THE ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL DOORS, 
Society Rooms, Engine Houses, etc., having a very Small 
Key and being proof against Pick Locks Those having ones 
used this Lock will have no other. In fact it has no competitor. 
MARVIN & CO., 

; No. 265 Broadway, 
Sole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar,and Damp Preof 
WILLIAMS & 


CG. WwW. 
(Formerly Wii11ams & Onvis’s) 


UNEQUALED DOUBLE THREAD FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Prices according to Style and Finish, ranging from $25 upwards. 
These Machines have long been known in New Engtand and 
the West, and have there earned a richly merited popularity. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Send for Circular Agents Wanted, 
Manufactory in Boston, Salesroom and office 328 Washington et, 


A FRIEND IN NEED—TRY IT !—DR. 
SWEET'S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, the great external 
remedy of the age, prepared from the recipe of Dr. Stephen 
Sweet of Connecticut, the celebrated bone-setter. whose fame is 
unrivaled by that of any living man. Itis a certain and imme- 
diate cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, ¢praing, Bruises, 
Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, &calds, Piles, Lumbago, Headache, 
Toothache, and all Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders, Ex’ernal 
Ipjuries, etc, All sufferers should give it a trial. RICHARD- 
SON & ©O., Proprietors, Norwich, Conn. M@KGAN & aLLEN, 
Agents, No, 46 Cliff street, New » ork. 

@ HINPLASTERS—EXC HANGE TICKETS— 
K's large assortment of specimens at the lithographic establish- 
ment of FRED, MAYER & CO., Ne. 96 Fulton St, 


~~ CELEBRATED 


G RAY’S 
RESTORATIVE. 


IT’IS NOT A DYE, 
$1,600. PREMIUM. $1,000. 
Will cause hair to grow on bald heads; will restore gray or 
diseased hair to its 
ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR, 

Will prevent the hair from falling off, and promote a new 
and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandruff; will 
prevent and cure nervous headache; will give to the 
hair a clean, glossy appearance, and is a cer- 
tain cure for all diseases of the head. 

Price 75 cents ; three bottles for $2, 


__ 


It is a perfect and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials : 

U.S. Mansaar's Orrice, New York, Nov, 6, 1861. 
WM. GRAY, Feq. 

Dear Siz’: Two months ago my head was almost entirely bald, 
and the little hair I had was ali gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared J should lose all. I commenced using your Hair 
Restorative, and it immediately stopped the hair falling off and 
soon restored the color ; and after using two bottles my head is 
completely covered with a healthy growth of hair, and of the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take great pleasure im 
recommending your excellent Hair Restorative, and you may 

efer any doubtin rson to me. 
ve besa ’ RoBERT MORRAY, U. 8. Marshal, 
Southern District, New York, 











co.’Ss 








“HAIR 





Wast Farus, Jan. 31, 1862. 
Mr. WM. GRAY. 
ean Pre: Last fall I lost nearly all my hair by typhoid 
fever— what little there was remaining was fast falling out, I 
got two bottles of your Restorative ani immediately commenced 
using it. It far exceeded my expectations. My hair ceased fall- 
ing out at cnce, and in three weeks it began to come in rapidly, 
and pow is much thicker than before my sickness, I consider 
your Hara Restorative an invaluable discovery, and can highly 
recommend it, Yours truly, GEO. H. GOUDSELL, 
Pastor of M. B. Church, West Farms, N. ¥. 


sale by the proprietor, 
ee ee ee eee 
at the Restorative Depot, 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New York 


EMPIRE SPRING. 





The water of the E: uo Sortag to bellied iE ct 


aod packed in strong boxes the sub 
soriber. Ry 
a” % 
fhe Corks of all genuine Empire Weter are 
branded thus: ° @ 
ont 


Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed te me af 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, Ke. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


will recetve prompt attention. D- KNOWLTON, 


MPHE HORRID BA RBARITY OF TH SOUTE 
seductive ¥ 
ight log Ply titi ~s is rendered attractive to Flies, and 
kills instantly, You will see them dead and dying within five 
minutes. Darken all thé windows but one, and there place the 
Fly-Killer. Every Fly will find it in the courre of the hg 
die. Deseten, is the Lightning Fly Killer that does 
Nothing else will do it. 
THE DEAD SHOT FOR BED-BUGS . 

rtal and immediate desth to these noxious peste. breaks 

ary nests, dests oys their eggs, and is a besom of destruckon 


ear. 
Both S articles for sale by MoSESSON & ROBBINS, 


New York, and by the Druggists generally. _ 


SIGNS, BANNERS, ETC. 
oe rey ee LMENTAL PAINTING. 
JOHN GIBBS, 2z.e., 
ARTIST, 
A 3 6t., Now York. 

COLd aaa ar Superior Elegnnee 006. Dusabilitg, with of 
OS LITARY FLAGS, OIVIC & SUNDAY-SOHOOL BANNERS. 
[DYSPEPSIA AND KINDRED DISEASES OF 
the stomach and bowels can be more effectually cured by & 
vegetsble nutritious cracker (Davy’s Ervalenta) than by | 


drugs. ISAAC MoGAY, Cracker , No, 219 Forsyth 
New York. 


ICA HAIR G Be. WONDERFUL 
ARS of Arnica oS Rd Mao inflammation 


me pee ee these virtues, with 
ENICA HAIR GLO8S stimulates and invigorates the 4 
Be ay Me oa it ort aguinot all disvases. 
P 
ABNICA HAIR GLOBS ‘cures all irritation and 


sceirsimarait te eesal eager he 
TA AiR GLOSS ls ao 8 a 
ce rouee rae eat 


LOSS is the 





the Laenns Fly-Killer. 
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The : — 
vement of importance in the field. Whatever there 
ap 4 y must be sought in the North, where 


nlistments are ing, ’ 
voniaad uncertain y most contradictory re- 
ports conceal the purposes of the European powers 
about intervention. ; 

The picture is at this moment sufficiently y- 
Our armies are idJle. The North, discou at the 
slowness, indecision, and of Government 
and generals, hesitates whether to risk in the same 
hands a second exhausting installment of men and 
money; and with intreasing frequency the avowal 
is plainly made, that if the-war is to be conducted as 
heretofore, the sooner we acknowledge the Confeder- 
ate States of America, the better. 


A Fow Signs of a New Policy. 


There are & few not very decisive indications of an 
intention to use some energy, and to practice some 
militar Epripics, in the prosecution of the war. 
Gen. Halleck been made Commander-in-Caief, 
has visited McClellan, and, as one reporter says, has 
“ordered the spades to the rear and the muskets to 
the front”—too good news, we fear, to be true, Gen. 
Pope has, it is true, followed his boastful inaugural 
proclamation with another still worse, offering five 
cents reward for one Capt. Harrison, who resigned 
and came home. But Gen. Pope seems both to pro- 
claim and to act; for he keeps his cavalry busy in 
the Rappahanock Valley and west and south of it, has 
rebels forced to take the oath or else to go South, uses 
rebel property for army purposes, and really seems to 
be making war on military principles. Gen. Mitchel is, 
it is said, about to be put into an important command, 
and the charges against him by Col. Norton seem 
likely to result only in the disgrace of the accuser, 
who has suddenly disappeared, after making his 
accusation. in a manner which is, to say the least, 
curiouz. Thus in the East we may hope for some 
activity. 

In the West there is not so much evidence of it. 
The attack on Vicksburg seems to be given up; the 
army of Halleck is scattered disjointedly along the 
line from Memphis to Chattanooga, and is undoubt- 
edly being discouraged and exhausted by inaction 
and the silly “conciliation” policy of guarding rebel 

roperty and killing off our soldiers by labor while 
the negroes idle and look on. 

And in any event, if the more vigorous policy we 
speak of is in fact to be pursued, even at this late 
day, it is not from any energy or conviction or reso- 
luteness in the Government, but in slow obedience to 
the universal groan of anger and remonstrance that 
comes up from the,North. 


The Proclamation of Confiscation. 


We give the text 8f the President’s proclamation, 
-and of the sixth section of the late Confiscation act, 
ander which it appears. 


By the President of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


In pursuance of the sixth section of the Act of Congress entitled 
** An Act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebel- 
lion, to seize and confiscate the property of ‘rebels, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 17, 1862, and which act. and the joint 
resolution explanatory thereof, are.herewith published, I, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, do hereby proclaim 
te and warn all persons within the contemplation of said sixth 
section to cease participating in, aiding, countenancing, or 
abetting the existing rebeilion, or any revellion, against the 
Government of the United states, and to return to their proper 
allegiance to the United States, on pain of the forfeitures and 
seizures 83 within and by said sixth eection provided. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
eaused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-fifth day of July, 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
[L, 8.] sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United States 
the eighty-seventh. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By the President : 
Witiuam H. Szwarp, Secretary of State. 

Annexed is the sixth section of the Confiscation 
act referred to by the President in the above procla- 
mation : 4 

Sic. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any person within 
ny state or territory of the United States, other than those named 
as aforesaid, after the passage of this act, being engaged in armed 
rebellion against the Government of the United States, or aiding 
or abetting such rebellion, shall not, within sixty days after pab- 
lic warning and preclamation, duly given and made by the 
President of the United Stetes, ceaee to aid, countenance, and 
abet such rebellion, and return to his allegiance to the United 
States, all the estate and property, moneys. stocks, and credits of 
such person shall be liable to seizure as aforesaid, and it shall be 
the duty of the President to seize and use them as aforesaid, or 
the proceeds thereof And all sales, transfers, or eonveyances of 
any such property after the expiration of the said sixty days 
from the date of such warning and proclamation, shall be null 
and void ; and it shall be a sufficient bar to any suit brought by 
such person for the possession or the ure of such property, or any 
of it, to allege and prove that he is one of the persons described 
in this section. 


The proclamation is strictly a business statement 
precisely as called for by law, and its restriction to 
such terms indicate, if anything, the non-existence of 
any enthusiasm or interest in the President about the 
matter. 

The Guerrillas. 

It bas been estimated that the guerrilla operations 
which have been made practicable by the inaction of 
eur armies west of the mountains, have already re- 
sulted in the destruction of fifteen millions of dollars’ 
worth of public property. 

Morgan's expedition into Kentucky seems to have 
ended without much success, He stole quite a num- 
ber of horses, gathered a few recruits, destroyed some 
property, and frightened a great many people, but is 
now reported to have fled away out of the state in 
haste before Gen. Green Clay Smith. 

-—-We hear rumors; probably correct, that guerrilla 
parties are rising in Missouri and gathering toward 
the Southwest, towaid a rebel army supposed tu be 
intended for a new invasion of Missouri. 

—In other parts of the military field, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tenneszee, and Virginia, guer- 
rilla bands are rising and plundering in all directions. 

—Gov. Gamble has authorized Gen. Schofield, in 
command of the Missouri State Militia, to organize 
that whole force for putting down the guerrillas, and 
the general bas issued his orders accordingly. The 
—_ will probably be to quiet the state, after a 

me. 

—We hear that Col. Guitar, with 650 Missouri state 
militia, was attacked at Moore's Mi!ls(in the middle of 
the state, just north of the Missouri, twenty miles from 
Jefferson City) by 900 guerrillas. After several hours’ 
sharp fighting the assailants were routed, and fled*in 
comusion, losing nearly 100 killed and wounded, and 
arms, ammunition, etc. Col. Guitar’s loss is 45 
killed and wounded. 


McClellan; Scurvy. 


The awful scourge of scurvy is beginning to appear 
in McClellan's crowded camp. This general, long 
besieged in Washington by an inferior force, and 
now beaten and besieged before Richmond by a supe- 
rier one, has of late achieved, it is reported, one com- 
ee victory—over the newspaper correspondents. 

ese noxious persons, we are told, are at last 
wholly expelled from his lines, and at Fortress Mon- 
roe manufacturing army letters. 


The Exchange of Prisoners. 


We hear nothing definite of the exchange lately 
supposed to be about negotiated. It is not unlikely 
that the rebels may refuse it, except on conditions 
equivalent to a recognition of their conspiracy as a 
nation. This refusal would be good policy, as it 
would keep a strong home pressure bearing upon our 
Government. 


Affairs at the South. 


The internal affairs of the rebels appear to be in a 
condition of chronic unpleasantness, which perhaps 
grows endurable by its very duration. Their papers 
are quite full @f denunciations of extortioners who 
are making money out of their currency troubles. A 
very thorough system of secrecy seems to have been 
put into operation about military affairs, which is 
erecitable to the energy if not to the morals of their 
despotism. Some of the Southern papers are with 
gocd reason exulting in the length and success of 
their resistance to a strength so superior as that of 
the North. Reports reach us of the continued accu- 
mulation of conscript levies at Richmond. On the 
whole, the rebels seem to feel quite cheerful ; and to 


our deep shame be it said, with most excellent 
reason. 


Foreign Intervention. 

The late reverses of the Union cause very naturally 
set afloat all manner of re about ialanaeetiee. 
And of course, they do in fact render such a measure 
less improbable. Napoleon is sending a strong fleet 
over the Atlantic, on the pretense of dealing with 
Mexican matters; and we receive very plausible 
reports that if there is a good chance he will use 
them to “intervene” with. If he does so, and wishes 
the aid of megane, [hans it. 

e very lates ich news i oo 
tion” has been discussed in Paranal ant A serge? 
sideration of the os eon ee 

—The English press is Tepre- 
sented pretty well by The Woodstock Times, which 
has the following 


Exclusive News. 


erid herself of it. 


—r 


t watchfully perusing the 
Fegeterts afc Norhcrn chew how fo 


eenvention; ‘and of no such talk. A depatation 
is organizing © fe South, to “settle the war and 
terms o: 


arrange ‘jpeace”—a deputation of three 
hundred thousand men with muskets. But The 
Woodstock Times is either deceived by some inter- 
cated dngement, or its wish is father to its thought, 
about particular convention. 


More English Friendship. 


e large English iron steamer Tubal Cain, heav- 
sy lolen with military stores, has been captured on 
her way to And the rebel papers claim 
that so large a number of cargoes have gotten safely 
into rebel ports as to supply their armies and people 
with all the foreign and military merchandise they 
want during the coming fall. 


Shall we Refuse Colored Regiments ? 


It is said that nearly a whole regiment of colored 
people, with a partial organization, is ready to enlist 
in the United States army from Williamsburg. And 
what an inconceivable absurdity is the actual utter 
uncertainty whether the Administration would even 
permit them to fight for their coantry ! . 

—It is said that Mr. Hesing, sheriff of Chicago, in- 
tends to enlist a regiment of colored men in that city. 
This is doubtful. 

— It seems less doubtful, indeed would seem almost 
certain, had not so many energetic and earnest offi- 
cers found themselves distinguished only by excessive 
snubbing, that General Jim Lane has received auth- 
ority to recruit black and white men alike in Kansas. 
Gen, Lane is appointed a “commissioner of recruit- 
ing,” with ample powers for raising an army, and is 
to be so commissioned in command of it as not ® 
lore his seat in the Senate, He should by this time 
be at work, and is expected to reporbspeedy and large 
success. 


The Military Governors. 


Gov. Stanly of North Carolina seems to have en- 
tirely disappeared. He was doubtless an incompetent 
and ill chosen person for the place. Gov. Phelps of 
Arkansas has not yet get to work. Gov. Shepley of 
Louisiana is at Washington for instructions. Gov. 
Johnson of Tennessee continues energetically to 
speak and exert authority toward real and formal 
re-establishment of Tennessee in the Union. Mis- 
souri and Kentucky ought to have military governors ; 
for Gov. Gamble is at the very least inefficient, and 
Magoffin a thinly-vailed and entirely visible sympa- 
thizer with the rebels. But perhaps it is well for 
Kentucky to endure guerrilla war until she chooses to 
She can do so. 


The Navy and the Coast Quiet. 


Except the capture of the Tubal Cain and a few 
other smaller prizes, no naval operations have marked 
the week ; nor has any news of interest reached us 
from any part of the Southern coast. The mortar 
fleet, or part of it, is reported to have come round 
from New Orleans to the James River or thereabouts ; 
as is surmised with a view to Fort Darling. 


Traitors in the North. 


Some little attention is now attracted to these 
persons. One Partridge, U.S. Marshal in Vermont 
under Buchanan, having recently cut down a Union 
flag-staff at Norwich, Vt , and done other treasonable 
things, was indicted for treason, and has run away. 

—Clement C. Vallandigham, it is said, is to be 
arrested for treason. Two secessionist priests have 
been caught in Ohio, Revs. Dr. Brooxs, late of St. 
Louis, and Mr. Hoyt of Louisville, who have been 
visiting Vallandigham, and on Hoyt, it is said, papers 
were found implicating him. A vote in the North 
would, we think, elect Vallandigham, by a handsome 
majority— to be hung. 


Enlistments. 


A very general call has been made upon the Gov- 
ernment to fili up the regiments now in the field in- 
stead of forming new ones, and this policy is to 
some extent being adopted 

—Meetings to promote enlistment continue plenti- 
ful; bounties are Jarger than ever; and men enlist 
slowly. Why should they not? Who marches 
promptly to ditching and hospitals? Fighting is a 
different thing. Men can be had to fight. Let it ap- 
pear that the army is to advance, to fight, and its 
ranks will fill up fast enough. 

—Yet, the day of draftins seemstoapproach. En- 
ergetic Governor Buckingham of Connecticut has 
already apportioned the quotas to the towns of his 
stale, to be promptly filled either by volunteers or by 
drafting. And Governor Tod of Ohio has ordered 
all able-bodied men in that state between 18 and 45 
to be enrolled by August 10, the list to be returned to 
him by the 18tb, and a draft then to be made if the 
quota is not ful). And already considerable num- 
bers of cowards or traitors have slipped across the 
lines into Canada from Maine and other Northern 
states, and a reflex emigration to Europe is beginning 
for the sake of escaping the apprehended draft In 
St. Louis there has been much excitement in conse- 
quence of attempts by American citizens to avoid 
drafting by assuming to be British subjects, and there 
was almost a riot. 

—In roble contrast to this, Commodore Sands, 
at Stratford, Conn., sixty years old, enlisted as a 
private soldier, and, asking who would go with him, 
had six or eight companicns in a few moments. A 
son of Secretary Seward enlisted as a private in New 
York city; and a son of Governor Tod of Ohio has 
done the like. 

— Massachusetts alone of all the states of the Union, 
seems to be doing something like her duty. Nor is 
this by any means tle first time that that glorious old 
state has shown herself the first inthe Union. -From 
imperfect lists, we already glean the names of thirty- 
four towns whose quotas are full, several of them 
having sent more, and one three times as many. 
But even this is slow. 

--Town bounties range all the way from $25 to 
$200,ihe latter given by Suffield, Conn, and Need- 
ham, Brewster, and Chatham, Mass. In Connecticut, 
this figure brings up the total of bounties to a hand. 
some sum, thus: U_ S. discharge bounty, $100; U.S. 
recruiting bounty, $4; state pay in advance at en- 
listing, $50 ; $30 a year, and aif to families, if any, 
at from $6 to $10 a month ; town bounty. $200. Taus 
the recruit gets, cash in band. two hundred and sev 
enty-nine dollars ; and not including the value of his 
clothes, rations, arms, and military experience, the 
whole receipts of himself and family in the first. year’s 
service may amount to five hundred and eighty five 
dollars, or if discharged in a year, six hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

—There is an examining officer at Worcester, 
Mass., who has signalized himself by rejecting a re- 
markably skillful hunter and sure rifle-shot, because 
he had a little speck in one eye; another stout man 
because he had a scar on his little toe; and still an- 
other walked home, sixty miles, after rejection, with- 
out any difficulty. This fellowis doing a grand work 
in stopping enlistments in those parts! 








Commercial and Financial. 


SPECIE PANIC. 


A wore senseless panic never was witnessed than 
that which has recently been started in the specie 
market. The whole work ‘has been done by a com- 
bination of Wall-street sharks and speculators. It 
was accomplished so easily and so smoothly, that 
outsiders have stood aghast, wondering whether the 
Witch of Endor or Jeff Davis was not at the bottom 
of the great agitation. The only startling event which 
has happened in Wall street, visible to the naked eye, 
was the tipping over of an ash-barrel. It occurred 
precisely at the moment when a man with a wonder- 
fully long face crossed the street from the Bank of 
America with a bag of gold on his shoulder. This 
remarkable coincidence, this extraordinary phenome- 
non, caused several leading “ operators” to put on their 
leather magnifiers. They saw something, sure, or 
thought they did, and that was enough. It was time 
then to move, and when Wall street does move, it 
moves quickly. “Stand from under,” is the motto 
there, and the golden rule is, “Every man for 
himself, and—bad Juck to the hindmost.” But the 
reader asks, How about such a high premium? How 
could that be brought about? We will tell you. It 
was a work of strategy—an extraordinary flank 
movement of certain operators who carry all the 
screw-drivers. They know when to give a double- 
quick, extra turn, and when to cry Open Sesame. 
That is their study. They also know exactly whea 
to charge ; and when they do it, it is done not with the 
glittering generality and ficurish of “ kaow all mea 
by these presents,” but with a direct “please call at 
the captain's office and settle.” Such charges gener- 
ally amount to something and they occar at every 
golden opportunity —not one being allowed to pass. 
This last movement has been a decided success. It 
has been a great victory—a profitable engagement, 
and now these Napoleonic strategists look out from 
their walls of precious stones, and boast that “ all is 
safe within these lines.” They have made their f>r- 
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tustered in that clear-eyed, quick eared, and mos? 
sensitive locality. The men who handie the cards 
there are not amateurs. They have ciphered a long 
way beyond Signior Blitz. They are professors of 
the art: Their tactics are not known in the bevks: 
and no fortune-hunter can, by searching, find ou‘ 
the secret paths of their success. To all men, there- 
fore, who propose entering upon a career of “ great 
financial. prosperity,” we would say, Start ‘by writing 
an advertisement, “ Brains wanted.” Publish it in 
all the newspapers. You may have everything else 
—the riches of Astor, or the whole capital of the Bank 
of Commerce, but without brains you will fail. Your 
capital in this line must be large ; you must have @ 
big stock on hand, and always have it available. 

Now we will tell you just how this specie panic 
was started. Certain well known capitalists, having 
gone as far as they dared, in running up Government 
stocks, made up their minds that it was best to 
unload and try something else. They did so—sold 
eut entirely. They then started the specie panic 
upon the well-known basis of “ scare.” Ofall men ino 
the world, not excepting a spad‘ag, skedaddling army, 
none are so easily frightened as speculators and capi- 
talists. Give them a start, and they will go out of their 
skin atone bound The first move of these panicmakers 
was to buy up all the gold afloat in Wall street. To 
do this didn’t require much capital, as the banks and 
trust companies were full of money, were glad to make 
loans on gold at a low rate of interest, and with a 
emall margin. After securing a large amount —all 
that could easily be collected, outside of bank —they 
ccmmenced the second most important meve of offer- 
ing a small premium. This had the desired effect. 
It opened the old stockings, old drawers, and old hid- 
ing-places of thousands of petty misers. To get a 
premium on their treasures was a streak of luck 
entirely unlooked fur these hardimes: The specu- 
lators, having now made sure of a profit on all first 
purchases, began a bolder policy. They offered 
a higher premium, borrowing on their purchases 
from day to day as fast as they were made; and 
we know the very institutions from which they were 
supplied with money. Every day the rates of pre- 
mium advanced, and in that proportion the people 
were scared. Our importers, to use a common 
expression, were half frightened to death. What 
to co, they didn’t know. Large amounts of goods 
bad been sent for from abroad, in anticipation 
of a high tariff, and now they must be paid for. 
Money was easy and prospects good for fine profits 
wher the orders went out, so that goods were begin- 
ning to pour in upon us from England, France, Ger- 
many, and all over. The specie speculators knew 
this would be so, and knew also it would help 
them in their scheme, amazingly. It did help 
them. The importers gave their orders with no such 
programme before them. 

Bank officers now began to talk very wisely. 
As usual, when a leaf blows by, they all trembled. 
Old seedy bullionists also came out to sun them 
selves. One thing they knew, and that was cer- 
tain; we were “all going to ruin.” “Just so!” 
said the speculators, and up went the premiams 
“TI told you so,” said Anti-Treasury Note, Esq, 
whose grandfather was in the war of the Revo 
lution, and had a fine taste of the real ‘“ Conti- 
nental”--a currency the history of which is read up 
weekly in certain circles. “I begin to think you 
are more’n half right,” said the speculator, and up 
again went the premium. “ All goin’ to smash,’ 
says old Bullion, once ,out again, as he enters 
the bank parlor.of one of the prime movers of 
the panic. “Awful,” says Mr, Shylock, adding, 
with a long-drawn breath and a sympathetic shoulder 
movement, “I long ago foresaw this.” The Herald, — 
first hanging all the abolitionists,—now says, “ The gold 
excitement continues, but the rates of premium, it is 
generally believed, in financial circles, will not go 
above 25 per cent.” H-v ora! Up goes the premium 
three or four per cent. Just at this moment a well- 
known bank officer, bold fellow, said he “ couldn’t see 
the sense of all this panic,” and “ my Opinion (he added) 
is, that this bank had better sell out its specie short 
meter.” He “brought the matter before the hoard 
of directors,” and, strange to say, a majority coin- 
cided with him, and sell they did. “ What's all this 
mean ?” said Mr. Speculator, as soon as he heard of 
this counter movement; ‘I must sell, also.” And 
sell he did—instanter. Wail street is again fright- 
ened, but those now most scared are the speculators. 
The old cry is again heard, ** Stand from under,” and 
down goes the premium. The bubtife has burst. 
Everybody now wants to sell. 

Who ever heard of such a panic before? Here we 
have, within reach of our very fingers, $40,000,009 in 
gold, lying idle, and all at once it jumps up to 20 per 
cent. premium. That bank president who made the 
first daring movement to sell out should be our 
Generalon the Potomac’ Let every other bank pres- 
ident now follow suit, and within ten days gold will 
go down to par, and nine-tenths of it will return 
into the same vaults, on deposit, from which 
it was taken. Those bank officers afd directors who 
don't move quick, and sell out at any premium 
they can get, should be replaced by men who 
have brains. There never was so grand an op 
portunity to make money. There never was 
so much geld in the country as at the present time. 
We never owed so litile ‘abroad as now. Prospects 
yere never better that our surplus products wiil all 
be Ewanted in Europe. No extensive importations 
are anticipated. The balance of trade must, for a 
long time, be in our favor. 

No, it is not war that has caused the advance in 
the price of gold—it is not a piper currency —it is noi 
a scarcity of gold—it is nothing but a speculators’ 
penic, and those who act upon this undeniable fact, 
and sell out their hoarded treasures, will act wisely 
and safely. The banks don't need specie except 
for change, so long as they have Treasury notes. 
Let them sell their gold, therefore, at once. Give 
these speculators a dose, until they cry enough. To 
one ard all we say, Sell your specie to the panic- 
makers. Sell quickly! 


COTTON. 


Ws are glad to have to record some increase in the 
supply of cotion, the high price of which has suddenly 
taken a downward turn. Prices have receded five to 
seven cents. Our supply is beyond the demand at 
such high prices, and being above the prices ruling at 
Liverpool, a reduction was forced on the market. We 
received last week 3,400 bales. Manufacturers are 
fearful of manufacturing at the high cost of the raw 
material, and the demand is therefore limited. Our 
receipts have come mainly from the West, and it is 
hoped this supply will not be again interfered with by 
rebel raids. The advices also from the East show 
that large shipments have been made thence to 
Europe of Indian cotton, occasioned by great advance 
in prices. A French manufacturer of Alsace also has 
invented machinery by which he can use the short 
stapled cotton of the East Indies in his manufacture 
of the finest tissues quite as advantageously as the 
long stapled cotton of this country, which he will 
never more see. 





MONEY MAREET. 


Tne fluctuations in the gold and exchange marke's 
last week were its great fea'ure; for the steady 
supply of money to meet the wants of good borrowers 
was undisturbed, ard rates of discount were and are 
easy at 5 to 6 per cent. for call lvans, while the 
Treasury is receiving sums on deposit at 4 per cent. 
more freely. The amount so held is over thirteen 
millions. The large sums disbused daily by the 
Government keep up the abundant supply of national 
currency. The Secretary is paying out also his 6 
per cent. certificates in part payment. Business 
pape? is not abundant. and the banks find it im 0s- 
sible to get a full supply of acceptable names. Rates 
are 5 to 6 per cent. for high grades, and 6 to 7 for 
second grade paper. Much of the business of the 
country is now settled by cash payments. The 
sudden downward movement in gold, and conse- 
quently of foreign exchange, was caused by large 
supplies from Kentucky, Cincinnati, the. Wes" gene 
tally, from California, and private holders. The raid- 
of the rebel Morgan in Kentucky frightened the banks 
of that state, who have transmitted the balk of their 
gold to New York. Cincinnati capitalists have done 
the same. The high premium ruling an gold led to 
its being in demand all through the West. where tt 
was bought on New York account at a trifle below 





the rate of premium in Wall street. The super- 
abundant supply frightened some in Wali 
street who had bought freély to seli again, and these 


made a sacrifice to realize. The premidm suddenly 
fell. trom all this conjoint action, from 20 per cent. 
the highest point, to 14, railying the seme day, how- 
ever, to 16, and the following day to 17%. On 
Moncay the premium was reduced to 16%. Tne 
bank returns for last week show a large increase of 
specie, amounting now to three millions. The 
export of specie was two a within a trifle, 
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ence, which is accounted for by the return home of 
rities for resale. 

onThe « a tea about silver change has subsided, 

the public readily using postage stamps. The Treas- 

ury, it is ugderstood, will shortly put ont one’s and 

two’s of the Government notes, which will be very 


its, namely, $3, 
700,000 : while the loans have only been augmented 
$940,000, making $149,768,000. | The bank action is 
very cautious and conservative. The city bank-note 
circulation is $9,250,000, and other bank issues have 
also largely increased. Enterprise need not flag for 
want of capital, if it have but a proper basis to stand 


n. 
“PThe receipts at customs are large. Tne Treasury 
notes available for duties sell at 107. 





STOCKS. 





Prices have fluctua‘ed considerably. Time sales 
at the Board of Brokers of gold beyond three days 
are probibited, and the gross sales are consequently 
limited. Last week they were very heavy, and the 
speculative time transactions have been found to 
work ill, interfering with the natural course of prices 
from supply and demand. The fluctuations in U.S. 
6’s of 1881 have extended from 1 to 2% per cent,, and 
the price closed on Monday at 98% for regular, and 
99 for coupons. The New York Central fluctuated 
about 1% per cent., closing at 92%. The week opened 
with a decline, under great duliness. The quietness 
at Richmond produces a dullness at Wall street. 
Railway bonds are steady. Bank stocks are well 
supported, Panama and Pacific Mail Steamer stocks 


have advanced. The banks and other eapitalists are J 


very cautious in their leans on stocks, and refuse to 
loan to any but men of character, on whom they can 
depend for the punctual repayment of loans when 
called for. This has been especially the case since 
the discovery of the Indiana state stock fraud. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tur excitement in the market has ceased. Sup- 
plies of cotton have been greater, and the price has 
receded a little under better prospects of future 
receipts ; and the goods market has been in like man- 
ner affected. Prices have ceased to advance, though 
we do not observe that, they have fallen; dealers 
have discontinued buying for stock. Jobbers are now 
well supplied with staple goods, for a few weeks at 
least. July has been a very busy month. The sales 
have been large beyond all precedent. Prices, how- 
ever, are very uncertain, and the comparatively small 
quantity of goods on the loom for future supplies 
necessarily will maintain prices, though perhaps they 
have seen their highest, as a much greater advance 
would greatly curtail consumption. Stocks of cotton 
gcods on first hands are light, but sales have been 
made largely ahead of receipts. Many houses sell 
only for cash on delivery —a good policy, and restrict- 
ive ot speculation—the bane of the market. There 
is little doing in prints, but prices are rather higher. 
The advance has been steady on these goods, and not 
at all speculative. Printing cloths continue very 
active in the Providence market, at buoyant prices, 
On Wednesday and Thursday of last week, the prices 
of bleached and unbleached goods reached their 
highest point, since when they have been quiet. 
Browns snd bleached do not differ in price. Some 
large retail houses sell at rather less taan the whvle- 
sale prices. There is a speculative demand for brown 
drils, but dealers will not sell large parcels. 

Woolens are in great activity. There is no abate. 
ment of cemand. Satinets, doeskins, cloakings, 
fancy cassimeres shawls, flannels, and blankets, all 
have advanced. The new styles of fancy cassimeres 
are coming freely into market. Cotton warps are 
much wanted. Meltons, all wool, are comparatively 
dull. Black satinets ere scarce and wanted. Dvoe- 
skins are in request for cloaking, and mixed doe- 
skins. Oxtords, etc, sell readily Blacks are quiet 
but steady. Shawls of check and black and white 
check patterns are in greatdemand Western buy 
ers have been taking them freely. Delaines sell well, 
mostly at about 22c. : 

The entries of foreign goods for consumption have 
been large, in view of the change of tariff to be 
effected on Friday. The goods of all desirable kinds 
sell we}l, and at a good profit’ British cottons have 
sympathized fully with the domestic market, but 
the supply is limited. Prices are high, Low-priced 
delaines are much wanted. A ghod demand also 
obtains for black Orleans, Italian cloths, alpacas, etc. 
The imports of siiks are very large, but are not 
pressed on the market, being very firmly held. Plain 
French worsteds are quiet. Heavy cloths, beavers, 
ard doeskins are much wanted. Saxony dress goods 
sell sparingly. Linens have advanced considerably, 
and are in demand for the falt trade. The prospects 
of future importations are uncertain, from the uncer- 
tainty of prices, and the market must be tested before 
orcers are given. Unless prices rise to an equivalent 
with the additional duties, and the increase in rates 
of foreign exchange and preminm on gold, very few 
geods willcome. It is, however, the general opinion 
that prices will rise. 


i 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—The Bank of Eogland has lowered its rate o 
discount to 2} per cent. , 

—Some of vur panicmongers and Wall street spec- 
ulators would like to.have the Canada banks suspend 
specie payments, but they won't do it. Very dis- 
obliging— very ! 

—The New York & Washington Air-Line Railroad 
project is now strongly advecated in ali quarters. If 
the Government would lend its credit for sach a move- 
ment to the extent o! 60 per cent. of its cost, the road 
can be built without a particle of risk, and when built 
it will pay goed dividends. 

—Fvorged or counterfeit bank paper is of recent 
origir. During a period of about forty years not a 
single counter‘eit note of the Bank of England was 
offered tor redemption or known to be in existence 
Kichard William Vaughan, the first known criminalin 
this line, was detected and executed in 1758. There 
would he a rise in the hemp market if all such ras- 
calitv could now be punished in that way. 

Something onght to be done, either in or out of 
Congress, to stimulate anew the culture of silk. In 
ten years we could supply the whole world with all 
that is recessary for manufacturing purpeses. What 
shall be done about it? When will seme Slater, for 
bis own good and the good of the nation, make a 
nove inthis matter? The new tariff will, or should, 
affore all the protection required. Set out your mal- 
henry trees. 

~ The territory of Dakota promises to be one of 
the ricLest and most productive portions of the coun- 
try. It is larger than a'l New England, being equal 
te seven states of the size of New York. It is said 
ttiat Brother Jonathan has a few acres of land at the 
West. outside of the territory of Dakota, enough for 
forty or fifty states. Take a note of that, Mr. Joho 
Bull. Wonder if there isn’t a reason fer—interven- 
tion. 

--The aspect of the farming lands in England is 
unfavorable to an abundant harvest, while in France 
and in Russia it is otherwise. In our own country 
the prospects are very encouraging, so that we shall 
be able to supply at low prices the wants of Europe. 
It is a competition we drive with Russia, in supply- 
ing the English market. Last year our prices were 
the lowest, and we supplied the greater part; but ia 
previous years it was not so. Southern Russia — 
from its ports on the Black Sea—supplies large Fimo 
tities, and its commerce is carried on by the Greek 
merchants. 








REW YORK CATCLE MARKET. 





Veai Calves Swise, Sheep and Lambs, at ali 
‘aces, and also the sales at Bergen, N. J., of Beeves to New 
ork Butchers. 


Tuesday Evening, July 29, 1°62. 

The Beef Cattle market at Allerton’s, Forty-foarth street, was a 
shade better at opening on Monday; the early sales showed an 
advance of twenty-five cents per cwt. Prime and extra grades 
sold for 8 @8%c., afew 8\%c. On the common grades there was 
very little if any improvement. 

Since noon, Monday, prices gradually settled down to the 
rates of last week. We quote at 6@7c. for inferior to medium, 
7% @€c. for fair to very good, and 8% @8%c. for prime and 
extra, At the close to-day the marbet was decidedly dull and 

Mileh Cows continue very dull ; now and then a few are seld at 
irregular prices. We quote nominally at $20@$45, Veal Calves 
are in moderate demand ; prices range from 3@5: c. 

Sheep have not changed ; we quote at 3@4c live per Ib., and 
extra 4% c. ; Lambs are lower, we quote at 5@6c. The supply is 
ample of all kinds, , OS 

Sales by Hert, Hill & Co. of 812 Sheep and Lambs for $2 888 06, 
average $3 56 per head ; by McGraw & O'Brien 2,156 head for 


Van Valkenburg, and 595 from Ohio by L. Read. ’ 

he Hog market has been active, and a little higher. We quote 
at 3%@ 4c. live fer corn-fed, and 3%4@3}c. live for distillery 
fed, All the receipts found buyers. 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATZS, 


A. M. Allerton & Go., proprietors of the Washington Drove 
Yards, Forty Sousth stneot ropert the cattle in market from the 
follo states and Canada: 








STOCK BY RAILROAD, Ere. 
A. M. Allerton & Co. report Beeves and other stock received by 





Railr etc., as follows 
oad, » a8 Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows, Veals, Lam Swine. 
By the Erie R. R.... 1,737 sé ae of 3,724 
Hudson River R.R.. 1,155 . .. - of 6,556 
a Be mrosetas J > 292 680 
By Hudson RBoats 19 |= | as re 
N.J.Cent. RR... 75. 
Prices or Beer Carriz at Forty-rovnts Srazzt. 
This week, Last week. 
Premium. ......-...se+0+e005 docesbegeais pone. none. 
Pn i ccc oniboceéhocce concen veccncdccd 8 08% 8 w8% 
First quality .....0+....eeeesse++s ..7% to8 7% to7% 
— quality. . yer ad py bi on 
d quality .... ow to 
In on Oe PR RI . 6 to 6 6 to6% 
Average ef all sales, about.............++ 7% to 7 7% to7% 
Harry D. Gnant nevonrs Pawes or Swine: 
Live. Dressed 
Per Ib. Per Ib 
Prime eorn-fed.................. 3% to4 4% to 5 
Distillery-fed............ ibeevacd 3% to 34g 4% to4 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF a eal ALL KINDS FOR THE 


According to the reports from the several market-places in the 
city, there have been received this week : 











REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Corrzz.— Rie has been in good demand, and the market closes 
firm, but rather quiet, st an advance of kc. per pound, Sales 
during the past week reach 7,109 bags, all to the trade, and em- 
brace 650 per Peeny at 22c. ; 4€9 per Onda at 2ikc. ; 1,223 per 
do, at 22c. ; 1,994 balance per Oldenbarnveld at 21}¢c. ; 767 bal- 
ance per Symmetry at 22c.; 763 per Esther and Sophie at 
22c. ; and 1,055 per Zingarella in lots at 22%c. Other kinds 
have been moderately aetive, but prices are firm. Sales of 
80 bags Maracaibo at 22% @ 23)4c.; 200 Laguayra at 22% 
@23%c. ; 25 bags Java at 27c ,4 mos. ; 900 mats Java at 26c. ; 
130 Triage Laguayra at 20%c, less 2 p:r cent.; 500 bags &t. 
Domingo at 21c., cash; 1,000 mats Java and £0 Manilla on pri- 
vate terme, 


Conx.—The market for Indian Cern has been influenced by the 
same causes as Wheat, and has fluctuated almost daily, The 
arrivals have proved liberal, and those in prospect are Jarge, This, 
with the scarcity of small vessels has checked business for export, 
but we have had a gond Eastern demand. Yesterday, with large 
arrivals, prices declined. At the abatement, a good business was 
dore. The sales of the week are?82 500 bushels ; and the receipts, 
549,870 bushels. Barley and Barley Mult have been neglected, 
and prices are rominal. Oats have fluctuated considerably, and 
close dull at 45@4€c for Ohio and State, with moreoffering. Rye 
has been in fair demand, but the busines has been light for want 
of stock ; prices have advanced and still tend upward. Oanadian 
Peas are salable at 78@%0c. | White Beans are in good demand, 
and are firm, with a moderate stock of Prime in market, We 
quote at $2 10@$3 per bushel. 


Corton.—During the past week the inquiry from manufac- 
turers has almost entirely subsided, and with increased supplies, 
the market is very dull and heavy. Prices have rapidly de- 
clined and close nominal at 43@44c, for Middling Uplands and 
do. Gulfs. 


Frovr.—We have had quite an active demand for the low 
grades of State and Western fiour since the sailing of the steamer 
Europa, but we have to no'e considerable variableness and 
irregularity in Spring Wheat brands particularly. These have 
been freely offered, and holders generally have evinced a deter- 
mination to sell promptly on arrival, in view of the large arriv- 
als of old wheat flour in prospect, and the very favorable ac- 
counts from most sections of the country in relation to the crops 
Farmers generally are disposed to sell freely, and we notice the 
receipts of old wheat at the Lake ports of late have been quite 
Jarge ; and although considerable injury has been done the crop 
by the recent rains, still the result of the harvest, we doubt not, 
will prove equal to the general expectation. New flour has not 
been offered very freely, but that exhibited is of very excellent 
quality, and gives satisfaction, Trade brands have sold well, 
and have fluctuated considerably, but close firm. The medium 
grades of Ohio and Indiana have been in good demand for export 
to Europe and for New Orleaas. This trade is increasing, and 
promises to be larger than we had anticipated. Pric+s at the 
close are unsettled—very common brands lower than this day 
week, The chief causes of the fluctuations of the week are the 
unfavorable news from Europe, and the rapid changes in ex- 
change and freights. Canadian flour has been in in fair demand, 
and has fluctuated with Western brands, closing steady. South- 
ern flour has been influenced by the same causes as Western 
brands, and has sold more freely. New is more pleaty, and is in 
geod request, 


FreicutTs.—The business of the week has been quite active, 
and the rates have fluctuated considerably, but tend upward at 
the close, A fair business has been done to direct ports and porte 
of call at 13% @15d. We quote to Liverpool: Flour, 3/3@3/6 ; 
Wheat, 13@13%d. ; Corn, 114 @12d.; and Heavy Goods, 30/@ 
35/. To London: Flour, 3/9@3/10 ; Whest, 13% @i4d.; and 
Heavy Goods, 35/@42/6. * 


Moussses.—A good demand prevails for home use, and prices 
are again higher. Sales of 1,380 hhis ,55 tcs, and 155 bbls. 
Cuba Muscovado at 26@3ic. ; 50@ hhds. Porto Rico at 33@4i8c, ; 
88 hhds, St. Croix at 42c.; 50 hhds, Nuevitas at 35c. ; 725 bbls. 
and 350 hf. do. New Orleane at 31@42c., the inside rate for com- 
mon ; 506 hhds. Cuba Clayed, and 211 do, Sarbadoes, on private 
terms. By auction 155 bbis, and 75 hf. bbls, New Orleans at 33 
@35c.,4 mos, 


Proviston8.—There has been very little inquiry for Pork since 
this day week, but, with moderate arrivals and a large prospect- 
ive demand, prices are without important chavge. Prime Mess 
is held with much firmness in anticipation of a large demand for 
Government use but very little has been purchased for export. 

In Tierce Beef we hate no change to note; the scarcity of 
Barreled Beef induces firmness ; we are without inquiry for ex- 
port. .Beef Hams have improved, and are scarce at $13@$'6 50. 

Bacon hes been in limited request, and not enough has been 
done to give character to the market. 

Cut Meats have improved, aad have sold freely—particularly 
Hams, (the demand ia part speculative ;) these have improved, 
but mostly have sold slowly at a slight advance, 

Lard has ruled extremely firm, notwithstanding the marked 
decline in exchange. 

Butter has been in very general demand, and has slightly im- 
proved ; the supply of st. ictly Prime is moderate, and the mar- 
ket closes firm. 

Cheese has ruled firm ; Prime Dairies have sold well and are 
not plenty. 


Ricz —East India continues in good demand, and prices are 
very firm. Sales of 1,700 bags Jatna at $6 25@$6 62% ; 2,100 
bags Rangoon at $5 75@$6 50; @0 begs Bassian at $6; and 70 
caske Para at $7 per 10%. cash. Carolinais firm. Sales of 121 
casks at 7% @8c. 


Svcars.— With a good demand from refiners, large purchases 
by Western buyers, and considerable speculative inquiry, the 
market for Raw has been very active, and prices have advanced 
fully xc. per pound, We quote Fair Refining at 8% @8%<. 
Bales of 10,250 nhde. Guba at 7s @9 c. ; 150 do, in bond at 6c, 
cash ; 1,200 hhds. Perto Rico at 7% @9%c.; 2,000 bhds, New Or- 
Jeans at 84 @11%c.. choice lots aj 12c ; 78 tes. and 61 bbis. 
Mexican at 8c ; 99 bags Honduras, ®X%c ; 1,792 boxes Havans, 
8% @11%e:, all at 4 months; 22 hhds, Melado and 5,572 bags 
Manilla at Se. cash. By auction, 3,8e0 hhds, New Orleans at 
$8 56@$12 £0 per 100m, 90 days and 4 months. Refined are 
firmer. We quote Powdered, Granulated, and Crushed at 13 \e, ; 
Soft White at 12% @12%c. ; and Soft Yellow at 10% @12c, 


Tonacco.— Kentueky has been in very active demand for home 
use and export, and with rather unsatisfaciory reports from the 
growing districts prices have improved. Sales of 2,300 hhds. at 
W@11c. for Lugs ; 12@13c. for Low Leaf; 14@15c. for medium; 
16@17e. for good; and 18@2lc. for choice to selections. Of 


Europe, the fluctuations in exehange and freights, and the more 


liberal The large prospective sapplies and the uncer- 
tainty ia relation to the future ef sterling exchange induce 
holders to meet the demand freely. and considerable has been 
purebased to arrive and in stere. The rapid changes in‘ fereiga 


i 


many orders. The orders from the Continent, or the maj 
of them, are limited too low. and the large expor's 





is im demand for export ard milling. Early in the week 


Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows, Veals. Lambs. Swine. 
At Allerton’s.... .... 3,543 5 292 680 oe 
At Browning’s....... 181 4 36 5,021 
At O’Brien’s......... 48 64 146 = 2, 587 
At Chamberlin’s .... 31 26 119 3,437 
Sold at Bergen and 
Weehawken, N.J.. 8&7 os do oe 
cece cocedeccce , 99 593 11,725 10,280 
Do. last week.......+ 5,582 104 577 =—-:11,302 11,142 
Increase...... 3 eee 16 423 
SOD gastenont aves 2 5 of ‘a 862 
verage No, per wee . 
last year...... cocee 4,255 167 664 9,537 11,03] - 


Dearly all of them to GreatBritain. White continues searcs, — 


[JULY 31, 1862, : 


there was quite an active speculative inquiry for that in store 
and to arrive ; but this was of short duration. The chang: in the 
tone of the foreign letters, and a falling off in exchange, have 
checked this inquiry, and Spring cleses heavy ; but Cheiee Rey 


—_ te has been 
small lots at $1 §2@$1 55, and is wanted. At the elose, Sp-ing 
is heavy and Winter of the week here ani to 





PRICES CURRENT. 
{ REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDEN?. 
ASEES—Dyeas; 8 B.c. 0 Seats, 9 B= —, o- 


ReMi 107 00 all 
Pot, istert 1008 6 75 a@ 6 81% Amer. undr’d.. 90 00 all 
87 Do.do. 


— a— 3% Wars — 2335 e— 253 

Do. do. /4&My— — a— 36 ‘Do. do. gr.s.0.— ll «— 12 
"tine, City.— 17 a— 19 Orinoco........ - 2% 
Adam’tine, Star.— 16 a— 17 (San Juan..... +- 21 @— 2g 


Maracaibo, shd.— 14%e— 21 
Sidney -—— a—— /Maranh. ox, ete.— 17 «— 18 
Pictou .........— — @-— /|Matamoras ....— e 483 
Anth’e $2,0008 500 4575 |P.Cab,........ -— 19 a— 0% 
eocea— : 3c. BD. Vera Crus ..... a e— 21 
Marac’o in bd. B— 28 a— 31% South...... —_-— -_—— 
Suervandl in bG--- 12ka— ia | + eT ae i4 
Para, in bond...— — a— — Kips, 4195 
COFFEE—Dorr: .  |Black, dry..... © 
Java, white, @B— 26 a— 27 Geum bat’ tose eu 
secs chsncss none. City Slaughter..— 8ke— 9 
Brasil.......... —21 o—23 |HONEY. ot ad 
Kaguayra..... w— 2liga— 225) val. 
Maracaibo -..—- 223a— 25 ba, B — 8 87% 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 20 a— 21 |Cuba (in bond)— 75 76 


Bolts and Braziers’ Bot! 1080 ........ — 4 6 

Pig, Bar, » 29) 1860°........ — 5 e 9 
Bheath’g, new, (salts) HORNS—burr, 10 Bay 

? ’ : 

. PS —_— «~ al . Bt od 
Sheath’g, old...— 26 a— 23 |Ox, B. A. AR. 
Sheath’, yellow—— o— 23 G&0....... 500 «— 
Pig, Chile...... —-— a— PEDO Dorr : vax, 

pa cenns vend — 30 \a— — Bb...175 «€225 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Mafiras ........ —%% «110 
Sht’s bn. % Pyd— — a—— |Manilla........ —70 «115 

’gs, bid....— 14 @— 18 |Caraccas.......— — Qe = 

* 8.Ldo—— a—— |Guatemala..... 158 «2180 
Shet’gs br. 4-4..— 20 o— 21 |(RON—Bars, $15; R R., $12 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..— 25 a— 27 | Boiler Plate, Band, Hoop, and 

J bl. 4,..— 18 a— 20 Slit, $20 ; Pig, 6, eR tun; 

" bh 5-4..— 20 a— 25 Sheet, 2c. ® B, 

Calicoes, biue...— , EB 

C fancy..— 15 a— 20 tch ®tun.27 00 «48 00 

Br, Drills....... — 20 a— 2i , Am. —— @= — 

Kent, Jeans....—-—- a 18%/Bar, Eng. refi’d62 50 «67 50. 

eee — 35 a—75 |Bar, Eng.com..52 50 «57 50 
NES, nom. heet, Russia, lst 

Cot. Os.30.No.1 ° nom, q eb...— 6 «— 6 

Got. Os.S0. No. 2 nom, Sheet,En.& Am.— 4%e— §1¢ 
t. Batts...... nom, LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 50 ® 100 

Cot. Yn. 5a12QB nom, Ds. ; Pipe and Sheet, $2 28 

Cot. Yn. 1 ™ nom, B 100 Bs. 

Yn. 20 & nom, }Galena........ - 85 
DRUGS AND DYES— Spanish........ 6 872 7 00 
Alchohol @ gal..— 62 a— 68 (Bar............ —-— - % 
Aloes ®B,..... — 6 16 |Sheet and Pipe.—— e— 8% 
Aloes Socotrins.— 50 a— 75 |LEATHER—(Sole)—Dury 30% 
ADEE. 0. 10000008 —— a— 2%) ct.adval 
Ant’y, reg. cash.— 153¢7--- 16% /Oak (S) Lt. PB— 28 «— 20 
Argols, refined..— 32 a— 36 |Oak, middle....— 28 e— 30 
Arsenic, powr..— 3 a— 33|Oak, hea —27 «— 2 

oeteek — 30 a— 40 |Oak, dry hide..— — g— — 
Balsam Capiva.— 45 a— 57%/Oak, Ohio...... — 2 «— 28 
BalsamTolu.... 100 a@ 125 |Oak, Sou. Light—— e— — 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 30 |Oak, crop...... —31 «23 
Pers....— 10 a— 12 |Hemlock, a 184 e— 21% 
Berries Turk....— — a——_ |Hemlock, -— 21 o— 283% 
Bi-Carb. Soda...— — a— 5%|Hemlock, heavy— 20%«— 23 
Borax, refined..— 19 a— 19%|Hemlock,dam..— 11 «— 19 
Brimstone rl....— — a— 3%|LIME—Dvery: 10 ® ct. ad val 
Brimstone flor..— — a— 4% kland com..— — «— 
Brimstone ®tun— — «50 0) [Lump........ —— e 
Camphor cr @B— — o—75 |LUMBER—Dorr: 20 ® of 
Camphor ref.... 125 a— — ad val. Product of N. Amer, 
tharides.... 100 a1 45 Colonies ynaex, Wholesalg 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 16 Prices. 
ORS..... 275 a3 50 |Timber, W.P.8 
Castor Oil in bls cub. ft........17 73 tJ 

Eh cveses —— a1 60 |Timber, oak Po.f— 35 «— 49 
Castor Oil, E.I.— — a 1 623¢|Timber, Geo. YP. 

Chamomile, ¥l..— 30 a— (by car) Bo.ft— 40 «— 50 

Chlorate Pots, ..— a— 37 Y Pricea, 

Cochineal Hs...— §2}e— 95 

Copperas Am... 113 a— — & Pine byc’go 10 25 412 59 

Crem Tar @ B..— 41 a— 42 |Shingles, @boh.— — a— — 

Cubebs E.1..... —— a— 53 |Do.Shaved,@bdl 

Sis skhaneces — 7 a— Th| (3% M,)....... «300 

Epsom Salts....— — a— 2%/Do. Sawed @M. 100 «1 50 

Gamboge....... —— a— 45 |Do. Ced. ft. Ist 

G’m Arabicsortse— 14 a— 18 qu. @M...... 28 00 «35 00 

@’m Arabic pk’d— 19 a— 35 |Do. Cypress, 3 ft.12 00 «2% 00 

Gum Benzoin...— — 50% E.@M..110 4115 
Staves, W.Opipe.68 60 2125 08 

" WoOhhd..45 00 4110 00 


a— 

Gum Myrh,E.1.— 10 a— 25 
a— 
pe 


Gum Trag, st...— 14 37 

Gum Trag, f....— 89 « 1 00 |Heading, WO...— — a30 00 

Hyd. Pota. Ep MOLASSES—Dorr : 24 ® et. ad 

8 ern 285 a3 00 val. 

penne Br. 2 87332 3 25 |N.Orleans, @gal.— 34 «— 46 
pecces coce 1 on ‘orto seeeee 36 @— 45 

Lac Dye........ — 20 a— 60 {Cuba Muscov...— 25 «— 36 

Licorice Paste...— 19 a— 87 |Trinidad, Oaba.— — «— — 


Madier Dutch..— 12}e— 13% |Card, ete. sweet.— 23 «— 26 
Madder Fr......— 104e— 11 |NAILS—Dourr: Cut 1, Wrought 


Manna 2, Horse Shoe 8i¢c. @ &. 
flake......... — 30 a— 37 |Out. 4da6d PR.— — a— 3% 

Manna large Clineh ......... —— a 4% 
Se — 55 a— 6 


NAVAL STORES—Derr: 
Tu ne, 10c. ® gal. 


; 


Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 27 





Oil Bergamot... 378 « 4 50 kinds, 20 ® ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... —— 63 tine, SftN 
Oi) Lemon..... ~ 250 a3 00 Co’ty, #280m.—- — «— — 
Oil Pepperraint. 2 62a 275 |Turp.Wiiming’n— — «— — 
Oil Orange...... 175 @ 1 67% /Tar, do. @ bbi..30 08 432 00 
Opium Turkey.. 7 (6 @ 7 25 |Pitch......... 1400 a— — 
Oxalic Acid es— 22 a— — |Rosin, com. ol4.13 00 «14 00 
ras.....— 90 a—— |Do. wh. ®280B.16 00 «18 00 
Pruss. Potash...— 26 a— 27 |SpiritsTurp.... 1 95 «— — 
Qu wer..... — 60 a— — |0 Dury : Palm I¢ ; Olive 16; 
Rhuberb Chi.... 1 00 @ 1 25 Linseed, Sperm, ( fisher- 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 7 ies), and Whale or Fish, 
Sal Ammoniac..— 11 a— 11%] (fa ,) 20 B ct. ad val. 
Sal Boda....... ~ 260 2225 |Olive,i2b.b.abx 375 « 4 30 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 26 a— 27%/Olive,inc. Pgal.— — «1 40 
Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 83sa— 9% |Palm, ®lb..... - 8 
Senna, E. I..... —— a— 14 |Linseed,em.$g.— 94 a— 93 
Alex....— 16 a— 18 |Linseed, Eng...—— «— — 
Shellac......... — ts a— 7 DERRc oa b o0de — 60 «e~ — 
Soda Ash ct— 2%e— 3 " Ref. Winter— — «— 75 
Sugar Lead W..— a— 13 " Ref. Spring— — s— 70 
Sulph. Quin.... 260 @ 285 |Sperm,crude...— — «1 45 
Tartaric Acid...— 70 a— 72 " Bleached,... 155 a— — 
Verdigris....... _ a— 27 |Eleph. ref. bl’ch.— — «— — 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— — {Lard Oi1,S.&W.— 20 «— 75 


FEATHERS——Dovrr : 30 @ ct |Kerosene, Ill’g..— 30 «— 35 
L, Geese, @ B...— 41 a— 43 | Petrol 
Tennessee ...... _— " Ref’d— 23 a— 28 
FISH—Dovrr: Mackerel, $2 |OIL-CAKE—Durr: 20 ® ot. 0d 
Herrings, $1; Salmon, $3} val 
other Pickled, $1 50 ® bbi.|Thin ob. c.Ptun 34 00 438 56 
Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked. |P RO VISION S—Dorr: 
or Dried, in smaller packages.| Oheese 4c @ b.; Beef and 
" 100 B®. Product of] Pork lc.; Hams, Bacon, and 
British N. A, Colonies. rxxy | Lard. 2c. ® ®. 
Dry Cod Powt. 400 «2 4 £0 cy em 00 «14 00 
ty... 


ww 
] 
= 


225 « _— --— 
Pickled Cod.... 300 @312%| " Mess.extral4 50 415 00 
Mackerel, No. 1. 7 25 @ 7 75 “ Prime,Ctry 4 50 « 6 09 
Mack. Nol, Hal.14 00 al5 00 " Prime,City 545 4 7 25 
Mack. No.2,M.625 @ 662%) “ “ Ms. Ptee nom. 
Mack. No.3,M.1, 5 373 5 62% |Pork, Ms.® bbl. 10 §7 «11 00 
Mackerel, No.3.400 4525 | * Prime.... 875 «9 00 
Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 al4 00 *  Mess..31 00 4)1 25 
Sal. Pic. ® tee...17 00 «18 00 * " oclear..12¢0 413 60 
Shad, Ct., No. j, Lard,OPinb. @B— 8ke— 9% 
hf. bbl..... 700 «—— /|Hams,Pickied..— 5y6— 6 


Shoulders, Pkld— — g— — 
Beef : 


pickle, ® bb1.13 00 «16 50 
20 |Beef,Smokd,@n— — «~— 

Pct. ad val. Butter, Oran.co.— 17 a— 18% 
—— @— — 


American, # B.. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dovrr " Ohio 


1 a 6he~ 8h 
Sour........+.- 450 «#8 30 |RICE—Dorr: ic, ® B., Paddy 
Superfine. No.2. 3 40 « 4 75 500. B 100 b, 

State Superfine. 4 @510 |Ord.tofr.@ocwt. 750 «af 75 
State, ex. br.... 5 25 @ 5 30 Goad to prime... 8 09 48253 
West, mix’d, do. 4 60 45 @0 |SALT—Dourr: Sacks 180, % 108 
Mich. & In. st.do 490 a5 10 b., Bulk 12c. ® 160 B, 
Obio Superfine. 5 CO a4 15 |Turk’sIs. Pbu.— 32 a— 33 
Ohio ex. bds.... 550 a 8 60 |L’pool,Gr. k—— gg 1 15 
Genesee, do..... 550 a5 60 “ Marshalls. 1 '5 « 1 80 
Canada, Sup.... 490 @5 jv " " Ashton’s 209 « 2 05 
Canada, ex..... 625 25:0 |SEEDS—Dorr: Linseed, 16c.; 
Brandywine.....5 75 @ 6 75 Hemp and Rape, 10c. @ bush. 
Geor .... 630 a6 66 of D. Others, rxex, 
Petersburg City-- — a—— |Clover,@DB....— 8 @— 
Rich, County...— -- a—-- |Timothy, ®@bu. 175 «200 
Alexandria..... 530 260 iax,Am.rough 200 « @ 15 
Balt. How st. 5 3u 2650 |SHOT—Dorr: 1c » 
Rye flour...... 300 2425 |Dr’p&Bek(c)Ph— — a— 6% 
eal...... 325 a3 30 |Buck comp. (do)—-— «— 
" Brandywine 350 «— — 
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UNCHRISTIAN SELF- 


EWe have received a deeply 
published below, and with it o 
some accounts, should go with i 
take the liberty of inserting here 


My Awaxkener anp Reproven: 

I respectfully ask you to give t 
parrative a place in The Indep, 
lief: I shall be happy when [ 
warning. Repentance is not 
modest. My motto I got from 
sophia stemma non inspicit. Pla 
nobilem philosophia, sed fecit.” 
“ Whatsoever ye would that” etc. 
you. 


We shall be surprised if this oo: 
strike many & conscience with c 
wastefulness of knowledge and po 
thowsands who are mere mind-mis« 
knowledge. They heap up treasy 
Others, with wondrous fitness of f 
ness, are delicately kept, like a lu’ 
theugh made to scothe, to cheer, t 
when rendering up to God an a 
ebliged to confess that no soul | 
by them along any upward path ! 

Tt may be that this sober and « 
may be a beginning of usefulness 
friend and render. Our columns 





—_ 


A Scholar's Confossi: 


Naw York, 
Te Rev. Henry W. Beesourr: 

Mr. Eprror: I read your serm 
pendent, and a sentence in one o! 
me with self-abasement. Your do 
receives is bound to give. I have 
“grand climacteric” of life, and 
sixty-three years as a semi-recli 
had money enough to supply al! 
eause all my wants were compris 
—beoks. 

In a large and retired family, I 
favorite daughter, and he allowed 
book-eater. I read every new publi 
that my time would allow, and all 
own. I permitted no one to dir 
and cared not who criticised me. 
ameng the libraries of my favorit 
and New Haven, but visited so 1 
worked so little for the poor, and 1 
with the sick, that my life was one 
after mere mental self-sustenance 
I suppose I have a heart, but my i: 
have eaten itup. Scholarship has b 
not so much for the fame of it as 
self-absorption. My first ambitior 
andI tried Latin, Greek, French, R 
and Italian. I have read some of 
and poets. Dante's Inferno, Miltor 
and Shakespeare’s Tempest, I nea: 
memory. For the last forty year: 
habit to run over the best artic! 
burgh Review and London Time 


countrymen, | prefer Prescott, Br 
fellow ; and of vur remaie aviv 


Mrs. Stowe and Miss Sedgwick. 

Ido now with grief confess, ths 
gormandizer of books. It seems : 
mere conglomerate, wholly made 
am they. I wonder if any of my « 
Mentity is left! Iam afraid that: 
each author who has enriched my 
and take from me what he gave, a 
poor indeed! Perhaps they all w 
did you not do untoothers as we di 
you not find any ignorant and an 
you could benefit? What apolc 
offer to the ten thousand uneulti 
eould have enlightened ?”’ 

Mr. Editor: From my inmost 
help feeling that the condemnation 
fall upon me here. He who rece 
his time and measures, to give. 
common sense, Christian politics, ‘ 
binding on every grade of ability. 
saered (yet to me damning) text 
“Withhold not good from them t 
when it is in the power of thy hai 
more than fifty years I have ho 
with a miser's greed, and durin 
@istributed next to nothing to the 
ignorant or the young! I have 
published a review of any book 
have passed a life of intenee intelle 
and now I feel that my aecumulat 
witnesses against me. In my at 
tion and regret, ! begin to rank n 
first-elass pirates! In the beginn 
Tacted from: the worthy desire | 
mind and increasing my happines 
tual appetite strengthened every 
fied ; and the mere I hungered, tl 
Setting, alas! that the whole of | 
sist in eating. 

As I eould not find people who 
my topics, | have had a silent 
letters I once wrote on African C 
had been a great talker, that 1 
something, though comparative! 
something. I believe that ! 
“Parent’s Assistant” and Mrs. 
Tom’s Cabin” have done five tho 
real good than [ have done with 
ofhard study. The heavens and 
of benedictions on these noble wo 
Mistake, an awful mistake, an ine: 
te live for one’s self. Nature's 
Gospel’s doctrine is, “ Be ready to 
ing to eommuniecate.” The lake 
mill-wheel keeps healthy by it 
have denied myself through life 
Giving. I cannot now excuse my 
lating and publishing some of | 

have appeared in German} 
er for not taking the plac 


* female college, or orphan charital 


mission, 1 now think of half | 
which my talents and attainm 
employed to strengthen the 
riving generation ; yet, woe ii 


leeted them all. 
Mr. Editer : It is with acutest 
have written the above. I writ 


your adviee or your opinion. | 
write that I may warn every yot 
out my country not to do as | 
Young sisters, choose some depa! 
Kife aecording to your talents a 
study ona labor for its advancem 
virtue, happiness ; thus 
Pourselves by living most out ws 
An Inreni 





A eea-annva. selatantt dt ve 
Temperance Society is called > 
Hathaway of Delhi, President, t: 


